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COOLEY: PERSPECTIVE 


GUTMAN 
Rutgers University 


HEN Human Nature and the Social 

was first published, 1902, 
the reviewer for the American Jour- 

nal Sociology said it: “The volume 
literature, but none the less welcome 
for its very non-conformity.” One has only 
back the works the most influ- 
ential Cooley’s contemporaries, particu- 
larly Ward and Giddings, understand 
what the reviewer meant. 
gists were obsessed questions about the 
province and proper subject-matter soci- 
ology; about the relation sociology 
the other social sciences; and about the 
essential principle human society which 
distinguished from animal life. Their writ- 
ings, especially those Ward, were volumi- 
nous, and packed with complex but not very 
arresting formulations designed answer 
these questions. Whatever good ideas they 
had were hidden beneath cloak obscure 
expressions and concepts. hard find 
passages their books which communicate 
any sense the America which they 
lived. Although both Ward and Giddings, 


revised edition this book was published 
1922. This edition, and Social Organization, 
Cooley’s second major work originally published 
1909, have recently been reprinted single 
volume: The Two Major Works Charles 
Cooley, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1956. Robert 
Cooley Angell has contributed introduction 
the volume. 

Vincent, Review “Human Na- 
ture and the Social Order,” American Journal 
Sociology, (January, 1903), pp. 559-563. 


but particularly the latter, advocated the 
importance social research, their own 
activities fitted the stereotype the “arm- 
chair” sociologist. 

spirit and intent, Cooley’s work was 
different. Where Ward and Giddings were 
systematic, was casual. His talents 
writer outshone even his ability 
observer and thinker. Cooley’s books are 
concerned with behavior the full range 
human societies, but nevertheless one 
gains from them considerable insight into 
the structure the family, the role chil- 
dren, the place the church and the per- 
sonalities businessmen the America 
his day. Compared the number Ward’s 
and Giddings’ publications, Cooley’s writ- 
ings are few. The two works recently re- 
printed, with the addition Social Process, 
published 1918, are the only full-length 
books 

Many the questions which bothered 
his contemporaries American sociology 
did interest him, his answers them were 
usually different from those given Ward 
and Giddings. Cooley believed that the 
subject-matter sociology was either 
sonal intercourse considered its primary 
aspects—the development human nature 
—or its secondary aspects, such groups, 
institutions and processes.” this state- 


Although published book, Life and the 
Student (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1927), 
collection comments from Cooley’s journals. 
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ment, indicate his disdain for the 
fashion indulging elaborate definitions 
sociology, added the following sen- 
tence: “Sociology, suppose, the science 
these The disdain which Cooley 
felt for these efforts his contemporaries 
arose from his conviction that social life was 
rich problems and phenomena calling 
for observation and comment that was 
waste energy worry about defining 
what ought studied. His relation 
society and sociology was spontaneous. 

Cooley often thought about the relation 
sociology the other social sciences, and 
his answers always were revealed studies 
specific problems. Giddings would specu- 
late about whether sociology was special 
social science generalized science under 
which all the other social disciplines should 
subsumed; Cooley would write essay 
criticizing some the preconceptions 
economic analysis.5 never tried de- 
fend the existence sociology autono- 
mous discipline. The gap between Cooley 
and his contemporaries this respect prob- 
ably had two sources. Giddings and Ward— 
and others—modeled their image soci- 
ology the natural sciences: was im- 
portant for them show that the logic 
the sociological approach was comparable 
these sciences. Although Cooley’s gradu- 
ate training was economics, inclined 
toward the humanities and measured the 
achievement sociology terms its 
superiority purely literary analysis. From 
the beginning his teaching career, Cooley 
felt accepted his academic colleagues. 
Ward, however, suffered considerable per- 
sonal privation before becoming established 
sociologist; and Giddings, even after 
was invited 1894 fill the first chair 
sociology Columbia, was involved 
persistent struggles build his depart- 
ment against the opposition colleagues 
the other social sciences. 

Ward and Giddings grew milieu 
which Social Darwinism was the domi- 
nant intellectual force. Ward’s case this 


Nature and the Social Order, New 
York: Charles Scribner, 1922, revised edition, 
135. The italics are mine. 

Cf. “Political Economy and Social Process” 
Sociological Theory and Social Research, Being 
Selected Papers Charles Cooley, New York: 
Henry Holt, 1930. 
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orientation was accentuated the fact that 
began professional life paleobotanist. 
Neither one these men was ever able 
overcome these early influences, the sense 
that both continued use biological con- 
cepts and both felt one the crucial tests 
sociology was the extent which social 
life could explained without recourse 
biology. Their personal intellectual histories, 
other words, help explain why both 
Ward and Giddings were obsessed 
the need discover the essence social 
organization which distinguished from ani- 
mal life. Cooley never could become inter- 
ested this problem—in part, because 
identified himself with literary figures and 
philosophers, but also because his thought, 
like that his teacher the University 
Michigan, John Dewey, sprang from philo- 
sophical idealism. Once Giddings isolated 
what believed the essential prin- 
kind”—he tended use derivations this 
concept account for cultural variability. 
Cooley, this was illustration “par- 
ticularism” which, said, “consists 
attending only one factor complex 
whole.” Cooley considered “particularism” 
one the major intellectual fallacies 
sociological analysis and his criticism 
became increasingly intense. 

Would Cooley still anomaly among 
sociologists were alive and writing to- 
day? believe would, but for other 
qualities his work than those which 
distinguished him from his contemporaries. 
Cooley was deviant because eschewed 
those questions about the nature soci- 
ology that obsessed Ward and Giddings. 
But our time most sociologists would 
agree with Cooley’s view these issues, 
and scholars who share the concerns which 
dominated Ward and Giddings are the ex- 
ceptions. Sociologists have resolved the ques- 
tion their proper subject-matter. part, 
they have achieved this resolution study- 
ing social institutions which are largely ig- 
nored the older social sciences, like the 
family, the church and the social stratifica- 
tion system; and, part, because they now 
attend the myriad problems social life 
which emerged with mass democracy and 


Nature and the Social Order, revised 
edition, 26. 
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bureaucratic organization, such minority 
group relations, primary groups, and leader- 
ship and communication. Incidentally, many 
these problems were first discussed 
American sociological literature Cooley. 
The concentration sociological research 
problems not dealt with the other 
social sciences has made easier for sociolo- 
gists ignore the question the relation 
sociology economics, politics and 
history. Furthermore, much the socio- 
logical perspective has been incorporated 
into economics and political science. Given 
these conditions, seems irrelevant raise 
the issue whether sociology special 
general social science. fact, Talcott 
Parsons, who probably the most eminent 
present-day social theorists, asserts 
view which represents the extreme opposite 
that Ward and Giddings. suggests 
not only that sociology special science, 
but special that deals with single 
component social institutions. Neither 
any longer incumbent upon the sociolo- 
gist defend his view that human society 
different from animal society that 
separate discipline required deal with it. 
Sociology too well established within the 
universities for such argument make 
any headway. And, course, there have 
been changes the general intellectual cli- 
mate. Especially since World War Ameri- 
cans have rebelled against that kind bio- 
logical determinism and materialism which 
were such important influences ideas and 
social action the United States, beginning 
with the period the Social Darwinists. 
The orientation the intellectual avant- 
garde now more sympathetic religious 
view life, which man defined 
unique among the animals and close God. 
Paradoxical may seem, believe that 
sociology has gained certain support from 
assumed that human behavior cannot 
explained the same terms animal life. 

What would the sources Cooley’s 
anomalous status were alive today? There 
is, for example, his lack faith the 
prospects for building rigorous social sci- 
ence. believed that “the dramatic and 
intuitive perceptions that underlie social 
knowledge are individual, subjective, 
that cannot expect that men will 
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able agree upon them build them 
into increasing structure ascertained 
truth.” There are many critics sociology 
who would subscribe this statement. 
would those who regard sociology off- 
shoot the humanities who identify 
themselves with social reform movements. 
Among the leaders the profession, how- 
ever, among the younger generation 
trained the main centers graduate 
education, would hard find anyone 
willing publicly espouse such view. 

Cooley’s rejection the prospects 
rigorous sociology reflected his limited 
capacities theoretician. was com- 
paratively difficult for him set forth 
theoretical view, then sustain and elabo- 
rate it, and finally carry through 
completion. Cooley grew older, be- 
came increasingly unable think this 
way. Human Nature and the Social Order, 
for instance, sustains single idea for 
the duration chapter thirty forty 
pages. When Social Organization was writ- 
ten, only seven years later, his thoughts 
took the quality meditations—to such 
extent that contemporary reviewer 
spoke the book compilation 
“notes.” the time Social Process was 
published, 1918, this character his 
mind had become more marked; there- 
fore the most uneven and disappointing 
work Cooley’s trilogy. 

Cooley’s view the nature 
theory coincided with his inability sus- 
tain theoretical argumentation. believed 
that the great danger with theory was that 
would become too remote from life itself. 
Too much social theory, Cooley felt, was 
like argument analogy: this was the 
principal reason why distrusted Spencer’s 
work. accused Spencer lacking “direct 
and authentic perception the structure 
and movement human life.” Cooley 
put it: “To think well one must know how 
reconcile system with spontaneity.” 

Parsons appreciate how far Cooley’s view 
from the temper theoretical activity 
American sociology today. For Parsons, ab- 
stract ideas seem much the real stuff with 


Sociological Theory and Social Research, 296. 
269. 
Life and the Student, 116. 
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which the imagination works were day-to- 
day events and concrete experiences for 
Cooley. Parsons exhibits difficulty 
embarrassment setting forth concept 
without offering single illustration it, 
then elaborating and reformulating the con- 
cept with infinite variations, again without 
giving the concept empirical content. Par- 
sons true virtuoso abstraction: almost 
every paragraph The Social System 
interminable cadenza; with the instrument, 
Parsons’ mind, and the score, the theory 
action. This makes the reading Parsons 
tiring and often irritating task, although 
one cannot help but amazed the un- 
usual talent for pure ratiocination which 
being displayed. relieve the irritation one 
must, reading Parsons, what never 
necessary reading Cooley, since Cooley 
does for us: namely, fill the con- 
ceptual “boxes” with images specific 
events persons. This means that even 
those Cooley’s books which are longer 
pages than Parsons’ take less time 
read and 

The view the nature theory which 
held contemporary American sociolo- 
gists mirrors their use pure ratiocination. 
For many among them, theory can con- 
structed without resort facts, except 
the beginning the process theory- 
building, and again toward the end, when 
the generalization itself, the hypotheses 
deduced from the theory, must verified. 
There long intervening period during 
which new concepts and hypotheses can 
formulated deduced without much 
glance toward the real world. This ap- 
proach theory building has become pos- 
sible because advances the field 


symbolic logic and mathematics which were 


unknown Cooley’s time. 

Who among our contemporaries would 
say, Cooley did, that “in endowment, 
Goethe was almost the ideal sociologist?” 
Sociologists may not scorn literature and the 
arts—in the United States one more likely 


puts another way. Referring 
The Social System, writes: the book would 
shorter were longer pages.” David 
Riesman, “The Fitness The Social System,” 
Psychiatry, (November, 1952), 480. 

George Mead, “Cooley’s Con- 
tribution Social Thought,” American Journal 
Sociology, (March, 1930), 694. 
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find humanists detesting sociology, since 
sociologists are taking over many the 
functions once performed teachers 
literature American society; but relatively 
few sociologists will feel they have much 
learn about their problems from reading 
novels. Not with Cooley. Colleagues call- 
ing his home, especially during the last 
decade his life, were “more likely find 
him reading French novel, book 
literary criticism, art, travel biography 
than contemporary volume from the most 
recent sociological Certainly, al- 
most sociologist uses the man letters 
his reference-group the way that Cooley 
compared himself with Goethe, Emerson and 
Thoreau. volume extracts from Cooley’s 
journals, published 1927, two years before 
died, includes numerous short commen- 
taries various historical figures, but not 
single sociologist discussed. men- 
tions one person who could considered 
social scientist, Tocqueville, and then only 
the definition the discipline ex- 
tended far beyond its currently accept- 
able limits. The leaders American soci- 
ology are longer withdrawn, reflective 
men, likely spend their whole lives, 
Cooley did, small university towns like 
the Ann Arbor the 1890s. They are often 
men action, planning complicated proj- 
ects, supervising large staffs, expending vast 
sums money, and consulting with indus- 
trialists and leaders trade unions and 
government. they live university 
communities, these are now cities. Ann Arbor 
today has population over 50,000. 
The aspects Cooley’s work which dis- 
tinguishes most clearly from contemporary 
American sociology are, course, the re- 
search techniques which used for collect- 
ing data and the kinds data which 
based his theoretical statements. Cooley’s 
earliest writings, such his first published 
article—a study the ecology street rail- 
ways—and his doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted the University Michigan 
“The Theory Transporta- 
made use printed statistics 
which had been gathered government 
officials the course their regular duties. 


Authur Wood, “Charles Cooley: Ap- 
preciation,” Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1930), 702. 
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Later on, when was accumulating mate- 
rial with which compose Human Nature 
and the Social Order, Cooley undertook 
some systematic observations his own 
children, sitting near them and noting their 
behavior, order record the growth 
their self-conceptions. These 
tistical documents, observations children 
students, and especially his omnivorous 
reading poems, autobiographies, essays 
and journals—constituted 
sources his ideas. far know, 
never attempted the type research that 
defines American sociology today, which 
accumulates wide range original data 
through community studies, social surveys, 
and the like. One has the impression, how- 
ever, that were Cooley alive now would 
attracted many the advances 
research techniques the last two decades, 
especially the use participant observa- 
tion. would probably also sympathize 
with the intent social surveys, even 
though might advise beware the 
project director who relied upon the reports 
his interviewers and who did not into 
the field himself encounter his subjects 
face-to-face. Cooley was known have 
made remarks private scornful sta- 
tistics, condemn the method dealing 
only with “the outside life.” his aca- 
demic papers one finds that his appraisal 
statistics more judicious: appreciated 
the control over data which afforded. But 
demanded that sociologist, when citing 
results obtained through the use the sta- 
tistical method, should not forget ask: 
“What does mean?” Cooley added this 
qualification for the same reason that 
would suspect the project director who was 
“desk-chair” sociologist. felt strongly 
that the only reliable kind social knowl- 
edge that which captured life its full 
wholeness, was lived. Cooley’s imagi- 
native powers were remarkable that 
was able sense this wholeness reading 
books and reflecting the common every- 
day experiences himself, his family, his 
friends and students. There are interpreters 
Cooley who have suggested that his reli- 
ance books and personal impressions 
sprang from ideological commitment. care- 
ful reading his work shows otherwise. The 
source his approach was rather the unique 
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quality mind and personality which en- 
abled him creative without the panoply 
data and techniques characteristic soci- 
ology today. 

Cooley different from us, why 
bother read him? Why does leading 
publisher reprint two Cooley’s books, one 
issued first 1902 and the other 1909? 
Cooley’s ideas are part the living tradition 
sociological thought. sophisticated 
sociologists may be, cannot free ourselves 
entirely from atavistic concern for the 
sources our intellectual being. natu- 
rally interesting read the original versions 
ideas now accept, such the concept 
the “looking-glass self,” first discussed 
Human Nature and the Social Order; 
the concept the “primary group,” which 
Cooley presents early the text Social 
Organization. Our interest multiplied 
when discover that some the ideas 
associate with Cooley’s name not, 
fact, appear his works; for instance, that 
nowhere uses the term secondary group 
secondary relationship, although today 
the concept primary group never dis- 
cussed apart from these 

interest for us, however, much 
more than historical. His work possesses 
immediacy which transcends the fifty 
year period that separates from him. 
did not build special language 
and the words uses evoke sentiments 
sympathy his readers the same time 
that his thoughts prod our intellects. And 
with the decline individualism Ameri- 
can life, the difficulties involved main- 
taining primary ideals such loyalty 
bureaucratized society, the strains indi- 
vidual personalities produced mass organ- 
izations, and the disorganization family 
life. 

Possibly Cooley’s greatest achievement 
was have anticipated numerous details 
modern sociological theory. general, when 
review the sources structure-functional 
analysis, tend recognize only its Euro- 


his graduate seminars Cooley did discuss 
groups which were non-primary but even there 
apparently did not use the label “secondary.” 
Cf. Edwin Jandy, Charles Horton Cooley: His 
Life and His Social Theory, New York: Dryden 
Press, 1942, 178. 
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pean antecedents, particularly Weber and 
Durkheim and sometimes Malinowski. Yet 
seems that Cooley often much closer 
this tradition than any sociologist the 
generations before Parsons and Merton. 
Cooley never doubted the reality social 
facts, yet regarding society inde- 
pendent entity managed avoid many 
the pitfalls which such view ofen leads. 
contrast Durkheim, for instance, Cooley 
early pointed out the dangers reifying so- 
cial facts and explicitly separated himself 
from those who believed “collective 
conscience.” Nor did Cooley fall prey the 
kind psychological functionalism which 
Malinowski adopted his last theoretical 
writings. several places the triology— 
Human Nature and the Social Order, Social 
Organization and Social Process—Cooley 
asserts the usefulness the organic view 
society, contending against the fallacy 
“particularism.” But while advocating 
this view, points all the difficulties in- 
volved one interprets the organic analogy 
literally. matured, and spite his 
personal identification with the artist rather 
than the scientist, Cooley became more and 
more committed the sociological perspec- 
tive. Social Process one discovers that 
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Cooley, whose first book was about human 
nature and the individual, now regards the 
person category sociological analysis. 
The person, says, “the most evident 
differentiation the process human 
life.” With quiet power, used this ap- 
proach analyze questions which recent 
years have become key issues occupying the 
attention professional sociologists—What 
the role social structure maintaining 
religious ideas? How important are bu- 
reaucracy, the one hand, and primary 
group ideals, the other, creating social 
cohesion? What are the functions for society, 
and what are the functions for the indi- 
vidual, famliy organization? Under what 
conditions class-consciousness likely 
arise stratification system ordinarily 
characterized open classes? What are 
the relative merits inheritance and com- 
petition mechanisms for recruiting men 
into the occupational hierarchy society? 

this list subjects which still engage 
can perhaps see why Cooley was 
anomaly his own time: because 
speaks directly ours. 


Social Process, New York: Charles Scribner, 
1925, 55. 


GENERAL TYPOLOGY MIGRATION 


WILLIAM PETERSEN 
University Colorado 


are focused the movement from 

one particular country, and 
virtually all the other, somewhat broader 
works are concerned with single historical 
era. Moreover, the emphasis usually 
description rather than analysis, that 
the theoretical framework into which these 
limited data are fitted ordinarily rather 
primitive. this paper, attempt made 
bring together into one typology some 
the more significant analyses both 


studies international migration 


earlier version this paper was presented 
the annual meeting the American Sociological 
Society, Washington, C., August, 1957. was 
published 1959. 


internal and international migration, 
step toward general theory migration. 

The best known model for the analysis 
migration the typology constructed 
some years ago classifies 


Movement and Its American Significance, Rev. edi- 
tion, New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. ff. 
spite the fact that has all the faults 
pioneer effort, this classification has been adopted 
uncritically other works the subject. 
See, for example, Maurice Davie, World Immi- 
gration with Special Reference the United States, 
New York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. 2-3; Julius Isaac, 
Economics Migration, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, 1947, The most recent and 
many respects the best text the field takes 
over Fairchild’s four types and adds fifth, com- 
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migration into invasion, which the Visi- 
goth sack Rome given the best 
example; conquest, which “the people 
higher culture take the aggressive;” colon- 
ization, when well established, progres- 
sive, and physically vigorous state” settles 
“newly discovered thinly settled coun- 
and immigration, the individually 
motivated, peaceful movement between well 
established countries “on approximately the 
same stage civilization.” That say, 
Fairchild uses, more less clearly, two main 
criteria his axes—the difference level 
culture and whether not the movement 
was predominantly peaceful. His four types, 
thus, can represented schematically 
follows: 


Migration Migration 
from 
Low culture High culture 


High culture Low culture 


Cultures level 


summarizes that the two axes are not 
the best that could have been chosen. 
attempt distinguish between “high” and 
“low” cultures invitation ethnocen- 
trism, which Fairchild does not always 
avoid. The contrast between “progressive” 
England and “newly discovered” India, for 
example, can hardly termed scientific 
analysis colonization. Similarly, Rome’s 
conquest her empire was not merely the 
migration people higher culture: 
much Rome’s culture was adapted from 
that conquered Greece. Nor the dis- 
tinction between “peaceful” and “warlike” 
always unambiguous one. Colonization 
ordinarily neither one nor the other;* 
and the Visigoths’ invasion Rome, Fair- 


Peaceful Warlike 
Movement Movement 
Invasion 
Colonization Conquest 
Immigration 


Reducing the implicit underlying structure 
this schematic form has the immediate 
advantage indicating its incompleteness. 
Two types are lacking from the classifica- 
although they are well represented 
history. 

Such paradigm, moreover, suggests even 
more strongly than the dozen pages text 


pulsory migration; see Donald Taft and Richard 
Robbins, Migrations: The Immigrant 
the Modern World, New York: Ronald Press, 
1955, pp. 19-20. 

Several other discussions are decidedly better than 
Fairchild’s, though not nearly well known. 
found two particularly stimulating—Rudolf He- 
berle, “Theorie der Wanderungen: Sociologische 
Betrachtungen,” Schmollers Jahrbuch, LXXV:1 
(1955); and Ragnar Numelin, The Wandering 
Spirit: Study Human Migration, London: 
Macmillan, 1937. See also Howard Becker, “Forms 
Population Movement: Prolegomena Study 
Mental Mobility,” Social Forces, (December, 
1930), pp. 147-160 and (March, 1931), pp. 351- 
361. 

patent that this omission was not inten- 
tional; this not example what Lazarsfeld 
terms is, the collapsing 
formally complete typology order adjust 
reality. See Paul Lazarsfeld, “Some Remarks 
the Typological Procedures Social Science,” 
mimeographed translation article that ap- 
peared originally Zeitschrift fiir 
vol. VI, 1937. 


child’s main example this type, was pre- 
dominantly peaceful interpenetration 
the two cultures, accomplished (as Fairchild 
points out) over more than two centuries.* 


Fairchild, “while the resistance 
the natives may weak make the 
enterprise hardly military one, yet colonization 
carried without the consent, and against the 
will, the original possessors the land, and is, 
consequently, regarded rightly hostile 
movement. [Moreover,] not infrequently the 
rivalry two colonizing powers for some desirable 
locality may involve them war with each other” 
(op. cit., 19). spite this hedge, classifying 
colonization “peaceful” accord with his 
main argument, for this how distinguishes 
from conquest. 

the one side, Germans were taken into the 
Roman army, granted land the border regions 
and civil rights the city; the other side, 
after Wulfilas’s translation the Bible into Gothic, 
Roman culture made deep inroads 
Germans through their conversion Christianity. 
The relation between the two cultures, therefore, 
was expressed not merely sharp confrontation 
the field battle, but also the divided loy- 
alties marginal types. Alaric, leader the Visi- 
goths, was romanized German, former officer 
the Roman army, Christian; and Stilicho, the 
facto emperor after Theodosius’s death, was 
German-Roman, German descent who had 
reached his high post through successful army 
career. Alaric’s purpose was not overthrow 
Rome but, within the framework the Empire, 
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This criticism Fairchild’s classification 
illustrates two general points: that use- 
ful make explicit the logical structure 
typology, and that the criteria which 
types are distinguished must 
selected with care. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL UNIVERSALS 


Together with most other analysts 
migration, Fairchild implies that man 
everywhere sedentary, remaining fixed until 
impelled move some force. Like 
most psychological universals, this one can 
matched its opposite: man migrates 
because wanderlust. And like all such 
universals, these cannot explain differential 
behavior: all men are sedentary (or 
migratory) “by nature,” why some mi- 
grate and some not? simplistic metaphor 
its mechanical analogue, which includes 
not only the concept forces but also that 
inertia. 

Thus one might better say that social 
group rest, social group motion 
(e.g., nomads), tends remain unless 
impelled change; for with any viable 
pattern life value system developed 
support that pattern. analyze the 
migration Gypsies, for example, terms 
push and pull entirely inadequate— 
better, fact, than explain modern 
Western migration, Herbert Spencer did, 
terms “the restlessness inherited from 
ancestral this principle 
inertia accepted valid, then the dif- 
ference between gathering and nomadic peo- 
ples, the one hand, and agricultural and 
industrial peoples, the other hand, 


get land and increased pensions (!) for his 
followers; Stilicho’s purpose, similarly, was not 
oust the Visigoths, whom sought allies 
against Constantinople, but keep them under 
control. The interpenetration the two cultures, 
that say, was complex and subtle process, 
not too different from the present-day accultura- 
tion immigrant groups. That Alaric put pres- 
sure the Senate marching his army into Italy 
was not the characteristic rude people, 
low stage culture,” but the time-honored 
mode lobbying used Roman generals. His- 
torical studies substantiate this account the facts; 
have used principally Bury, The Invasion 
Europe the Barbarians, London: Macmillan, 
1928. 

Herbert Spencer, The Principles Sociology, 
3rd edition, New York: Appleton, 1892, 566. 
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fundamental with respect migration. For 
once people has permanent place 
residence, the relevance push and pull 
factors presumably much greater. 

Sometimes the basic problem not why 
people migrate but rather why they not. 
The vast majority American Negroes, for 
example, remained the South until the 
First World War, spite the Jim Crow 
pattern and lynch law that developed there 
from the 1870’s and, powerful pull, 
the many opportunities available the 
West and the burgeoning northern 

wanderlust and what might termed 
are not useful psychological uni- 
versals, they suggest criterion for 
significant distinction. Some persons migrate 
means achieving the new. Let 
term such migration innovating. Others 
migrate response change condi- 
tions, order retain what they have had; 
they move geographically order remain 
where they are all other respects. Let 
term such migration conservative. When the 
migrants themselves play passive role, 
the case African slaves being trans- 
ported the New World, the migration 
termed innovating conservative depend- 
ing how defined the activating 
agent, this case the slave-traders. 

The fact that the familiar push-pull polar- 
ity implies universal sedentary quality, 
however, only one its faults. The push 
factors alleged “cause” emigration ordi- 
narily comprise heterogeneous array, rang- 
ing from agricultural crisis the spirit 
adventure, from the development ship- 
ping overpopulation. Few attempts are 
causes, facilitative environment, precipi- 
tants, and particular, fail 
distinguish between emigrants’ motives 
and the social causes emigration—that is, 
not take the emigrants’ level 


Gunnar Myrdal, American Dilemma: 
The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, New 
York: Harper, 1944, Chapter for extended 
discussion this point. For international ex- 
ample, see William Petersen, Planned Migration, 
Berkeley: University California Press, 1955, 
Chapter which discusses the several factors 
prewar Holland that seemingly should have in- 
duced large emigration, but did not. 

Ginn, 1942. 
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aspiration into account—our analysis lacks 
logical clarity. Economic hardship, for ex- 
ample, can appropriately termed 
“cause” emigration only there 
positive correlation between hardship, how- 
ever defined, and the propensity 
Often the relation has been inverse one; 
for example, the mass emigration from 
Europe modern times developed together 
with marked rise the European stand- 
ard living. has been shown several 
studies, the correlation was rather with the 
business cycle the receiving country,® and 
even this relation explains fluctuations 
the emigration rate more than its absolute 
level. Nor can the class differential the 
rate emigration ascribed simply 
economic differences. The middle class lived 
more comfortable circumstances, but for 
many move America would have meant 
also definite material improvement. Dur- 
ing the period mass emigration, however, 
this was stereotyped lower-class behavior, 
more than bit unpatriotic for the well- 
to-do. For middle-class person emigrate 
meant break with the established social 
pattern; therefore the middle class, espe- 
cially marginal types like idealists black 
sheep left the country, and these for relevant 
personal reasons. Once migration has 
reached the stage social movement, 
however, such personal motivations are gen- 
erally little interest. 

This kind confusion not limited 
economic factors. Religious oppression 
the infringement political liberty was 
often motive for emigration from Europe, 
but before the rise modern totalitarianism 
emigrants were predominantly 


made between what sometimes termed “abso- 
lute overpopulation,” which results hunger and 
starvation, and milder degrees “overpopula- 
tion,” which not physiological but cultural 
standards. the first case the aspiration 
emigrants can ignored, for bare physio- 
logical minimum that can taken universal; 
but the second case the level aspira- 
tion itself that defines the “overpopulation” and 
sets impetus emigrate. 

Harry Jerome, Migration and Business Cycles, 
New York: National Bureau Economic Re- 
search, 1926; Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Social and 
Economic Aspects Swedish Population Move- 
ments, 1750-1933, New York: Macmillan, 1941, 
Chapter 
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European countries least marked such 
stigmata. increasing propensity emi- 
grate spread east and south from Northwest 
Europe, together with democratic institu- 
tions and religious tolerance. Again, are 
faced with the anomaly that those who 
emigrated “because” persecution tended 
come from countries where there was 
less than elsewhere. 

When the push-pull polarity has been 
refined these two senses, distinguishing 
innovating from conservative migration and 
including the analysis the migrants’ 
level aspiration, can form the basis 
improved typology migration. Five 
broad classes migration, designated 
primitive, forced, impelled, free, and mass, 
are discussed below. 


PRIMITIVE MIGRATION 


The first class migration defined 
that resulting from ecological push, 
and shall term this primitive migration. 
Here, then, primitive migration does not 
denote the wandering primitive peoples 
such, but rather movement related 
man’s inability cope with natural forces. 
Since the reaction deterioration the 
physical environment can either remedial 
action emigration, depending the tech- 
nology available the people concerned, 
there is, however, tendency for primitive 
migration this narrower sense asso- 
ciated with primitive peoples. 

Many the treks preindustrial folk 
seem, moreover, have been conservative 
the sense defined above. “There often 
tendency for [such] migrating group 
hold conservatively the same type 
environment; pastoral people, for example, 
attempt remain grasslands, where their 
accustomed life may continued.” Such 
conservative migrations are set not push 
and pull, but the interplay push and 
control. The route shaped both natural 
and man-made barriers: mountains, rivers, 
rainfall the lack it; and the Great 
Wall China other, less monumental, 
evidences hostility toward aliens. they 
are indifferent about where they are going, 


Dixon, “Migrations, Primitive,” 
Encyclopedia the Social Sciences, New York: 
Macmillan, 1934, Vol. pp. 420-425. 
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men migrate liquids flow, along the lines 
least resistance. Conservative migrants 
seek only place where they can resume 
their old way life, and when this pos- 
sible they are content. Sometimes not 
possible, and any migration, therefore, may 
associated with fundamental change 
culture. 

The frequent designation for migrations 
prehistoric primitives used “wander- 
ing peoples,” translation from the Ger- 
man that, however inelegant, nevertheless 
appropriate, for denotes two the char- 
acteristics that define it. For usually peo- 
ples whole migrate, not merely certain 
families groups, and they leave without 
definite destination, “wander” implies 
English. Let us, then, term migrations 
induced ecological pressure the wan- 
dering peoples. Unintended movements 
over the ocean—an analogous type prim- 
itive migration, which can termed marine 
wanderings—have occurred more frequently 
than was once supposed. 


There are countless examples [of] 
more less accidental wanderings from island 
island over oceanic expanses water, 
brought about winds and currents. The 
space time and extent these voyages 
seem play subordinate part. Journeys 
covering 3,000 miles are not unusual. They 
may last six weeks several months. Even 
without provisions the natives can get along, 
they fish for their food and collect rain- 
water 


Contemporary primitives also often move 
about way directly related the low 
level their material culture. food-gath- 
ering hunting people cannot ordinarily 
subsist from what available one vicin- 
ity; must range over wider area, moving 
either haphazardly back and forth over 
its traditional territory. Such movements 
can called gathering. The analogous type 
migratory movements cattle-owning 
peoples called nomadism, from the Greek 
word meaning graze. Gatherers and 
nomads together are termed rangers. 

move, and their culture adapted this 
state. Their home temporary portable; 
some Australian peoples have word for 


Numelin, op. cit., pp. 180-181. 
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“home” their language. Their value sys- 
tem adjudges the specific hardships their 
life good; the contempt that the desert 
Arab feels for the more comfortable city 
Arab traditional. Although their ordinary 
movement usually over restricted area, 
bounded either physical barriers 
peoples able defend their territories, 
rangers are presumably more likely mi- 
grate over longer distances (apart from 
differences the means transportation) 
simply because they are already motion. 
Whether any particular nomad people settles 
down and becomes agricultural does not de- 
pend merely geography. Geography de- 
termines only whether such shift their 
way life possible—it barely feasible 
the steppe, for example; but even when 
physical circumstances permit change, the 
social pattern ranging may too strong 
broken down. The Soviet program 
settling the Kirghiz and other nomad peoples 
collective farms, for example, succeeded 
because was implemented sufficient 
terror overcome their That 
say, ranging, like wandering, typi- 
cally conservative. 

primitive migration agrarian 
population takes place when there sharp 
disparity between the produce the land 
and the number people subsisting from it. 
This can come about either suddenly, 
the steady Malthusian pressure growing 
population land limited area and fer- 
tility. Persons induced migrate such 
population pressure can seek another agri- 
cultural site, but the modern era the more 
usual destination has been town: the 
migration has ordinarily been innovating 
rather than conservative. The Irish immi- 
grants the United States the decades 
following the Great Famine, for example, 
resolutely ignored the Homestead Act and 
other inducements settle the land; 
overwhelming proportion, they moved 
the cities and stayed there. Let term 
such innovating movement flight from 


documentation from two sources 
divergent political views, see Rudolf Schlesinger, 
The Nationalities Probiem and Soviet Administra- 
tion, London: Routledge Kegan Paul, 1956; 
Walter Kolarz, The Peoples the Soviet Far 
East, New York: Praeger, 1954. 
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the land (again, inelegant but useful 
translation from the German). 

recapitulate, primitive migration may 
divided follows: 


Wandering peoples 
Wandering 
Marine wandering 
Primitive Gathering 
Nomadism 


Flight from the land 


These are the types migration set 
ecological push and controls, usually geo- 
graphical but sometimes social. 


FORCED AND IMPELLED MIGRATIONS 


primitive migrations the activating 
agent ecological pressure, forced migra- 
tions the state some functionally 
equivalent social institution. useful 
divide this class into impelled migration, 
when the migrants retain some power 
decide whether not leave, and forced 
migration, when they not have this power. 
Often the boundary between the two, the 
point which the choice becomes nominal, 
may difficult set. Analytically, how- 
ever, the distinction clearcut, and histori- 
cally often so. The difference real, 
for example, between the Nazis’ policy 
(roughly 1933-38) encouraging Jewish 
emigration various anti-Semitic acts and 
laws, and the later policy (roughly 
herding Jews into cattle-trains and trans- 
porting them camps. 

second criterion which can de- 
lineate types forced impelled migra- 
tion its function, defined not the 
migrant but the activating agent. Persons 
induced move simply rid their 
homeland them; such migration, since 
does not ordinarily bring about change 
the migrants’ way life, analogous 
conservative migration and can subsumed 
under it. Others are induced move order 
that their labor power can used else- 
where; and such migration, which consti- 
tutes shift behavior patterns well 
locale, designated innovating. 

Four types are thus defined, follows: 


Impelled 
Flight Displacement 
Coolie trade 


use migrants’ labor (innovating) 


all human history, flight has been 
important form migration. Whenever 
stronger people moves into new terri- 
tory, may drive before the weaker 
former occupants. The invasion Europe 
curing the early centuries the Christian 
era thus was induced not only the power 
vacuum resulting from the disintegration 
the Roman Empire, but also series 
successive pushes, originating from either 
the desiccation the Central Asian steppes 
(Huntington) the expansion the 
Chinese empire still farther east 

Many more recent migrations have also 
been primarily flight before invading 
modern times, however, those 
induced flee have often been specific 
groups among the population, rather than 
everyone occupying particular territory. 
Political dissidents, course, always were 
ousted when they became danger state 
security; but with the growth nationalism 
ethnic well political homogeneity has 
been sought. The right national self- 
determination proclaimed the Treaty 
Versailles included provision for the 
minorities scattered through Central Europe; 
and the interwar period the League 
Nations negotiated series population 
transfers designed eliminate national mi- 
norities from adjacent countries or, more 
usually, legitimate expulsions already 
The separation Pakistan from 
India, another example, was accompanied 
one the largest migrations human 
history, part induced terrorist groups 


Ellsworth Huntington, Civilization and Cli- 
mate, New Haven: Press, 1951; 
Frederick Teggart, Rome and China: Study 
Correlations Historical Events, Berkeley: Uni- 
versity California Press, 1939. 

14See, for example, Eugene Kulischer, Europe 
the Move, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 

Cf. Stephen Ladas, The Exchange Minori- 
ties: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, New York: 
Macmillan, 1932, 721: “Both conventions [of 
Neuilly and Lausanne], and especially that 
Lausanne, proved agreements confirming 
accomplished facts,” and the Greek-Turkish ex- 
change, while “voluntary theory, became 
fact great extent compulsory.” 
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both sides and part arranged under 
official auspices. 

useful distinguish between two 
classes those who have fled their home- 
who regard their exile 
temporary and live abroad for the day when 
they may return, and refugees, who in- 
tend settle permanently the new coun- 
try. Under otherwise similar circumstances, 
the acculturation the latter would pre- 
sumably much more rapid than that 
persons still living spiritually another 
country. 

Frequently, even the pretense that the 
voluntary has been lacking. 
part its European population policy, 
Nazi Germany exported Jews camps and 
imported forced laborers from all occupied 
countries. The latter movement was mod- 
ern variant the earlier slave-trade, but 
the largely successful attempt kill off 
some millions persons because their 
supposed racial inferiority was something 
new history. the jargon official 
bureaus, those that survived such forced 
migration have been termed “displaced per- 
sons,” designation that clearly implies 
their passive role. The forced movement 
itself here called displacement. 

The forced migrations under Soviet aus- 
pices have typically served two purposes, 
remove dissident potentially dissident 
group from its and furnish 


example, after Poland was divided be- 
tween Nazi Germany and Communist Russia 
1939, the more than million Poles deported 
Asiatic Russia were chosen not merely the 
basis actual alleged opposition their coun- 
try’s invasion but more often members 
large variety occupational groups, which were 
defined potentially oppositionist. “Regarded 
‘anti-Soviet elements,’ and treated, were ad- 
ministrative officials, police, judges, lawyers, mem- 
bers Parliament, prominent members political 
parties, non-communist non-political societies, clubs, 
and the Red Cross; civil servants not included 
above, retired military officers, officers the 
reserve, priests, tradesmen, landowners, hotel and 
restaurant owners, clerks the local Chambers 
Commerce, and any class persons engaged 
trade correspondence with foreign countries— 
the latter definition extending even stamp col- 
lectors and Esperantists—were also deported. Many 
artisans, peasants, and laborers (both agricultural 
and industrial), were banished too, that, effect, 
Polish element was spared.” Edward Rozek, 
Wartime Dipiomacy: Pattern Poland, 
New York: Wiley, 1958, 39. 
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unskilled labor force inhospitable area. 
During the first two five-year plans, several 
million “kulaks” were removed masse 
the sites cities-to-be, and the inhabit- 
ants the five national units the USSR 
abolished during the war were deported 
wholesale forced-labor Such 
movements combine displacement with slave 
trade, the forcible migration laborers. 
While the overseas shipment Africans dur- 
ing the mercantile age differed some re- 
spects from the use forced labor 
industrial economy, the two criteria that 
define the type are the same—the use 
force and the supply labor power. 

The analogous form impelled migra- 
tion termed coolie trade. This includes not 
only the movement Asians plantations, 
the most typical form, but also, for example, 
the migration white indentured servants 
the British colonies the 18th century. 
Such migrants, while formally bound only 
for the period definite contract, very 
often are forced into indebtedness and thus 
extend their period service indefi- 
But other cases impelled 
and forced migration, even when the dif- 
ference between historical instances becomes 
blurred, the analytical distinction clear. 
Another important difference between slave 
and coolie migration that many coolies 
eventually return their homeland. The 
total emigration from India from 1834 
1937, for example, has been estimated 
slightly more than million, but these 


The Volga-German ASSR, the Kalmyk ASSR, 
the Chechen-Ingush ASSR, the Crimean ASSR, 
and the Karachayev Region were designated 
“disloyal nationalities,” and the major portion 
the 2.8 million inhabitants were removed from 
their immemorial homeland. The million 
Tatars brought into Crimea replace the deportees 
also proved unreliable, and 1945 most 
these were also deported forced labor. See 
David Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky, Forced 
Labor Soviet Russia, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, pp. 274-277. According 
decree dated January 1957, the survivors among 
five the uprooted peoples are shipped back 
their homes over the next several years. Even 
under this new policy, however, the Volga Germans 
and the Tatars are presumably left their 
Siberian exile (New York Times, February 12, 
1957). 

for example, Victor Purcell, The Chinese 
Southeast Asia, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1951, 345. 
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almost million returned, leaving net 
emigration over the century only six 


FREE MIGRATION 


the types migration discussed 
far, the will the migrants has been 
relatively unimportant factor. 
migration results from the lack means 
satisfy basic physiological needs, and 
forced (or impelled) migration the migrants 
are largely passive. now consider the 
types which the will the migrants 
the decisive element, that is, free migrations. 

Overseas movements from Europe during 
the 19th century afford important illustra- 
tions this class migration. Because 
the excellence its formal analysis, Lind- 
berg’s monograph emigration from 
Sweden has been chosen example. 
Lindberg distinguishes three periods, each 
with characteristic type emigrant. Dur- 
ing the first stage, beginning around 1840, 
emigrants came principally from the two 
university towns Upsala and Lund; they 
were “men with good cultural and social 
background, mostly young and romantic 
disposition” (p. 3). Since the risks emi- 
gration were great and difficult calculate, 
those who left tended adventurers 
intellectuals motivated their ideals, espe- 
cially their alienation from European 
society during period political reaction. 
The significance this pioneer movement 
was not its size, which was never large, 
but the example set: “It was this emi- 
gration that helped break the ice and 
clear the way for the later emigration, which 
included quite different classes” (p. 7). 
These pioneers wrote letters home; their 
adventures the new world were recounted 
Swedish newspapers. Once settled the 
new country, they helped finance the passage 
their families friends. 

Imperceptibly, this first stage developed 
into the second, the period group migra- 
tion—the emigration, for example, Pietist 


Kingsley Davis, The Population India and 
Pakistan, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951, 99. 

John Lindberg, The Background Swedish 
Emigration the United States: Economic 
and Sociological Study the Dynamics Migra- 
tion, Minneapolis: University Minnesota Press, 
1930. 
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communities under the leadership their 
pastor another person recognized 
authority. Even when not associated through 
their adherence dissident sect, emigrants 
banded together for mutual protection dur- 
ing the hazardous journey and against the 
wilderness and the often hostile Indians 
its end. Again, the significance this group 
migration lay not its size but the 
further impulse gave. During the decade 
beginning 1841, average only 400 
persons left Sweden annually, and during 
the following decade, this average was still 
only 1,500. 


MASS MIGRATION 


Free migration always rather 
for individuals strongly motivated seek 
novelty improvement are not common- 
place. The most significant attribute pio- 
neers, other areas life, that they 
blaze trails that others follow, and some- 
times the number who grows into 
broad stream. Migration becomes style, 
established pattern, example col- 
lective behavior. Once well begun, the 
growth such movement semi-auto- 
matic: long there are people emi- 
grate, the principal cause emigration 
prior emigration. Other circumstances op- 
erate deterrents incentives, but within 
this kind attitudinal framework; all fac- 
tors except population growth are important 
principally terms the established be- 
havior. have already noted, when 
emigration has been set social pattern, 
longer relevant inquire concern- 
ing the individual motivations. For the in- 
dividual is, Lindberg’s phrase, 
“unstable state equilibrium,” which 
only small impulse either direction de- 
cides his course; hence the motives 
ascribes his emigration are either trivial 
or, more likely, the generalities that 
thinks are 


general throughout this essay, the words 
used designate the classes types migration 
are terms common usage rather than neologisms. 
Since they are here more precisely defined than 
most contexts, however, they denote narrower 
range meaning; thus free migration not all 
unforced migration, for one five rather 
than two classes. 

has pointed out that the migrant’s 
motivation was likely pruned suit the 
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The development migration collec- 
tive behavior aptly illustrated the 
Swedish case. During the decade 
when the average number emigrants 
jumped 9,300 per year, the transition 
the third stage mass emigration began. 
Transportation facilities improved: railroads 
connected the interior with the port cities, 
and the sailing ship began replaced 
the much faster and safer steamer. While 
its relation mass migration was impor- 
tant, this improvement 
facilities was not cause; rather, “pos- 
sible and even probable that emigration and 
the development transportation were 
largely caused the same forces” (p. 15, 
17). Not only was the geographical dis- 
tance cut down but also what Lindberg 
terms the social distance: communities 
the new country grew size and impor- 
tance, the shift from Sweden America 
required less and less personal adjust- 
ment. Before the migrant left his homeland, 
began his acculturation American- 
Swedish milieu, made New World 
letters, photographs, mementoes, knick- 
knacks. There developed what the peasants 


person asking for it. The official the home 
country was told material difficulties, but 
cite these America would confirm the natives’ 
belief that the foreigner was dangerous economic 
competitor. The village clergyman, should at- 
tempt dissuade prospective migrant, was told 
that his sons were growing without future 
and becoming lazy and shiftless; but America 
these moral motives would give point the argu- 
ment that immigrants were depraved. Hence, “the 
newcomer said, came the United States 
enjoy the blessings your marvelous government 
and laws,’ [and] the native warmed him and 
was likely inquire whether there was not some- 
thing could assist him. Immigrants soon 
learned the magic charm this confession 
faith. They seized every opportunity contrast 
the liberty the New World with the despotism 
the Old.” Marcus Lee Hansen, The Immigrant 
American History, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, pp. 77-78. 

This good example why public opinion 
polling can deficient method social— 
rather than social psychological—analysis. Each 
respondent queried replies terms his own 
norms, and for the whole sample these may differ 
considerably, depending how heterogeneous the 
respondents are with respect the subject the 
poll. sum the Yes’s and No’s without tak- 
ing into account the criteria that determined these 
replies appropriate only when are interested 
solely the sum, election. 


called “America fever”: some districts, 
there was not farm without some relatives 
America, and from many all the children 
had emigrated. According government 
report that Lindberg quotes, children were 
“educated emigrate,” and continues— 


When they finally arrived decision, 
they merely followed tradition which made 
emigration the natural thing certain situ- 
ation. fact, after the imagination and 
fantasy had, speak, become “charged 
with America,” positive decision 
emigrate may have been necessary diffi- 
culties arose. (pp. 


The Swedes who migrated Minnesota 
became farmers small-town craftsmen 
merchants. more general analysis, 
useful distinguish two types mass 
movement according the nature the 
such Lindberg 
described, and urbanization, mass migra- 
tion larger town city. distinction 
principle made here between internal 
and international migration, for the funda- 
mentals the rural-urban shift char- 
acteristic the modern era are generally 
the same whether not the new city- 
dwellers cross national border. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The typology developed this paper 
summarized the attached table. Such 
typology tool, and worth construct- 
ing only useful. What its utility? 

This question may answered against 
perspective the present undeveloped 
status migration theory. Classifications 
modern migrations tend derive from 
the statistics that are collected, whether 
not these have any relevance theoretical 
causes divorce studied this matter exclu- 
sively with data classified according the 
grounds which divorces are granted. Even 
the principal statistical differentiation, that 
between internal and international migra- 
tion, not necessarily theoretical signifi- 
Similarly, when the species migrant 


movement westward across the United 
States, for example, included swing northward 
the western provinces Canada the turn 
the century, and today American cities attract 
both Americans and Canadians. both cases, one 
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set off from the genus traveler arbi- 
trarily defining removal for year more 
“permanent” migration, such distinc- 
tion clearly has little theoretical basis, 
and not even certain that the most 
convenient one that could The 
preferable procedure any discipline 
establish our concepts and the logical rela- 
tion among them, and collect our sta- 
tistics terms this conceptual frame- 
The principal purpose the typology, 
then, offer, such ordering con- 
ceptual types, basis for the possible de- 
velopment theory. “Since sound socio- 
logical interpretation inevitably implies some 
theoretic paradigm, seems the better part 
wisdom bring out into the open,” 
first all because such paradigm 
vides compact parsimonious arrangement 
the central concepts and their interrela- 
tions these are utilized for description and 
analysis.” 

Migration differs from fertility and mor- 
tality that cannot analyzed, even 
the outset, terms non-cultural, physio- 
logical factors, but must differentiated 
with respect relevant social conditions. 
This means that the most general statement 
that one makes concerning migration should 
the form typology, rather than 
While few today would follow Raven- 
stein’s example denoting their statements 


may interpret English-speaking North America 
single labor market, with the international border 
acting primarily added friction free mo- 
bility. See Brinley Thomas, Migration and Economic 
Growth: Study Great Britain and the Atlantic 
Economy (National Institute Economic and 
Social Research), London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1954, pp. 134-138. 

24Thus his recent study British migra- 
tion, Isaac found useful distinguish between 
those who intend settle elsewhere permanently 
and what termed “quasi-permanent” migrants 
those who leave for year more but intend 
return. See Julius Isaac, British Post-War 
Migration (National Institute Economic and 
Social Research), Occasional Paper XVII, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954, 

Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe, Free Press, 1949, 14. 
For interesting article exemplifying the useful- 
ness such typology, see Merton, “Intermar- 
riage and the Social Structure: Fact and Theory,” 
Psychiatry, (August, 1941), pp. 361-374. 

point very effectively argued He- 
berle, op. cit. 
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most treatments migratory 
selection still imply comparable degree 
generality. Even the best discussions 
typically neglect point out that selection 
ranges along continuum, from total mi- 
gration total non-migration, that the 
predominance females rural-urban mi- 
gration that Ravenstein noted must con- 
trasted with male predominance in, for ex- 
ample, India’s urbanization. have 
seen, the familiar push-pull polarity implies 
universal sedentary tendency, which has 
little empirical basis either history 
psychology. Analogously, the distinction be- 
tween conservative and innovating migration 
challenges the usual notion that persons uni- 
versally migrate order change their 
way life. 

Sometimes analytical problem can 
clarified defining more precisely the two 
more less synonymous terms that denote 
confusion concepts. For example, the 
question whether the secular decline 
the Western birth rate was due physio- 
logical deterioration new cultural 
standards was often not put clearly until 
fecundity was precisely distinguished from 
fertility. Several such pairs terms are 
differentiated here. Whether movement 
from the countryside towns urbaniza- 
tion flight from the land can very 
important distinction; the discussion 
Canada’s immigration policy, for example, 
has largely centered this While 
the distinction between and 
settlement would seem obvious that 
can hardly missed, one can say that 
the national-quota system American im- 
migration law based part least 
neglect the implications this differenti- 
The most useful distinction the 


Ravenstein, “The Laws Migration,” 
Journal the Royal Statistical Society, XLVIII 
(June, 1885), pp. 167-235; LII (June, 1889), 
pp. 241-305. 

28See, for example, Dorothy Swaine Thomas 
(ed.), Research Memorandum Migration Dif- 
New York: Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin 43, 1938; Hofstee, Some 
Remarks Selective Migration, The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1952. 

29See Petersen, op. cit., pp. 202 

The main source immigration the United 
States shifted from Northwest Europe Southern 
and Eastern Europe about the same time that 
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Type Migration 


Nature and man Ecological push 


Conservative Innovating 


Class Migration 


| 


Flight from 


State (or equivalent) and policy 


Man and his Higher aspirations 


Collective behavior Social momentum 

typology, perhaps, that between mass 
migration and all other types, for empha- 
sizes the fact that the movement Euro- 
peans the New World during the 19th 
century, the migration with which are 
most familiar, does not constitute the whole 
the phenomenon. When this type mi- 


the American economy underwent fundamental 
transformation from agrarian industrial 
base; consequently some the observed differ- 
ences between the “old” and the “new” immigra- 
tion were due not variations among European 
cultures, assumed the law, but the dif- 
ferent rate acculturation peasants under- 
going settlement urbanization. 


Primitive 
Forced Displacement Slave trade 
Impelled Flight Coolie trade 
Free Group Pioneer 
Mass Settlement Urbanization 


gration declined after the First World War, 
largely because new political limitations 
imposed both emigration and immigra- 
tion countries, this was very often inter- 
preted, not change different type, 
but the end significant human migra- 
tion altogether.* world which hardly 
anyone dies the place where was born, 
however, can hardly termed sedentary. 


The two best known statements this point 
view are Forsyth, The Myth Open 
Spaces, Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1942, and Isaiah Bowman (ed.), Limits Land 
Settlement, New York: Council Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1937. 


URBANIZATION AND NATURAL RESOURCES: 
STUDY ORGANIZATIONAL ECOLOGY 


International Urban Research 
University California 


mulate and test theory designed ex- 

plain differences among countries with 
respect two related -urbani- 
zation and metropolitanization. the for- 
mer case the theory seeks account for dif- 
ferences the proportion the population 
residing cities such, while the case 
metropolitanization the concern with dif- 
ferences the proportion the population 
residing large cities. attempt for- 
mal definition made, but, later 
sections will show, the term used here con- 
forms generally accepted 


paper describes attempt for- 


recognized that any international com- 
parison urbanization metropolitanization the 
investigator inevitably faces the technical and theo- 


Sociology 
University Oregon 


ORGANIZATION FOR SUSTENANCE 


matter that has received insufficient at- 
tention from sociologists social organiza- 
tion designed obtain material sustenance, 
objects consumption, for the popula- 
tion.? This relative neglect organization 
for sustenance probably results from the 
dominance economics and geography 
this area, and tendency the part soci- 


retical problems revolving around the lack 
common technical definition “city,” but the 
writers prefer this stage concentrate 
elaboration the theory itself. 

“objects consumption” meant material 
population. Thus the “natural resources” 
area may may not objects consumption 
any given time. 
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ologists, their reaction economic and 
geographic determinism, throw the baby 
out with the bath. Furthermore, emphasis 
psychology and anthropology rather than 
economics and geography the academic 
training sociologists encourages social- 
psychological orientation for each new crop 
fledgling sociologists. 

Whatever the reasons, sociological litera- 
ture frequently gives the impression that 
society exists more less without contact 
with the world seen economists and geog- 
raphers. Characteristically such matters 
soil fertility, the location coal deposits, 
and trade between nations appear exist 
somewhere off stage and have little rele- 
vance for the community configuration 
visiting patterns, the family small 
group, the church voluntary association, 
the factory status hierarchy. Cer- 
tainly “family image sets,” “dyadic inter- 
action,” and the “upper-upper class” are 
legitimate sociological concerns while soil 
fertility and coal deposits per are not. 
would most unfortunate, however, em- 
phasis the social-psychological, interac- 
tional aspects the social system discour- 
aged the study man’s increasingly efficient 
organization for providing himself with 
the material things life. While ore de- 
posits, water resources, and other objects 
potential consumption are not socio- 
logical interest and themselves, the 
intensive and extensive organization effort 
convert natural resources into objects 
consumption critically important part 
organized human effort, and, such, 
legitimate and important area sociologi- 
cal analysis. 

The Fathers sociology established 
precedent for sociological inquiry into all 
aspects society. more recent times the 
most notable attempt sociologists de- 
velop analytical framework encompass- 
ing man’s organized efforts relation his 
natural environment human 


large literature human ecology two 
recent items are selected examples quite dif- 
ferent orientations: Amos Hawley, Human 
Ecology, Theory Community Structure, New 
York: Ronald Press, 1950; and James Quinn, 
Human Ecology, New York: Prentice Hall, 1950. 
Also interest concerning different conceptions 
ecology Fred Cottrell, Energy and Society, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 


unfortunate for sociology that the human 
ecology that developed America has been 
almost entirely oriented 
around the city block and census tract, and 
increasingly “social geography” concerned 
with the spatial distribution churches, 
foreign born, and juvenile delinquents. 
Hawley has rightly pointed out, many state- 
indicate subordination interests 
functional relations concern with the 
spatial patterns which such relations are 
From the point view de- 
veloped here the spatial factor may 
vital importance some respects, but 
interest human ecology only influ- 
ences organization for sustenance. That is, 
space such relevant human ecology 
only confronts beings their 
attempts obtain objects consumption, 
organization only generates, re- 
stricts, otherwise affects the formation, 
operation, and duration groups, institu- 
tions, and other social forms. Thus both the 
logic and desirability designating mapping 
activities the major content human 
ecology are questionable. This explicit re- 
jection spatial analysis the major con- 
cern human ecology essential the 
revitalization and further development 
once promising discipline. The conception 
human ecology the study sustenance 
organization appears more consistent 
with the nature ecology other fields 
and potentially more fruitful than spa- 
tial ecology for the development useful 
theory and meaningful empirical proposi- 
tions.* This paper explores one the impli- 


Hawley, op. cit., 69. 

the details this conception human 
ecology cannot spelled out single paper 
should stipulated that the unit observation 
population, not the individual. The units ex- 
amined this paper are large national popula- 
tions, but smaller populations, such those 
cities, villages, neighborhoods, are also appro- 
priate units they involve organization for sus- 
tenance. 

writers lay claims novelty pre- 
senting conception ecology that over the years 
has been advanced rejected persons too 
numerous cite. The co-author this paper, 
Martin, notes that positions has taken the 
past this matter are inconsistent with the one 
taken here. the same time wishes express 
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Ficure ALTERNATIVE TRANSPORTATION CONNECTIONS BETWEEN AREAS WITH DIFFERENT NATURAL 


1A. Individualistic Network 


1B. Organized Network 


coal deposits; land suited for growing fibrous products such cotton; land suited for growing 

grains; location metallic substances such iron; oil deposits; grazing lands producing animal 

transport center; land suited for growing vegetables and fruits; land areas covered with 
forests suited for producing wood products. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY AND URBANIZATION 


Urbanization included within the scope 
human ecology, follows, not because 
cities have spatial dimensions but because 
cities represent one way which popula- 
tions organize obtain greater quantity 
and variety objects consumption.* The 
theory advanced here holds that 
only when cities are regarded organiza- 
tions for sustenance that differences among 
countries with respect urbanization can 
explained and predicted. 

There considerable agreement that most 
cities come into being and grow con- 


his appreciation Jesse Steiner, whose seminar 
discussions “functional ecology” have stimulated 
his thought along these lines. Steiner sense 
responsible, however, for the details the present 
paper. 

writers use “organizational ecology” with 
reluctance since from their point view this 
designation (like “functional ecology”) represents 
redundancy. However, the term does make more 
explicit the differentiation between the conception 
human ecology presented here and the idea 
human ecology the study spatial distribution. 

this connection should noted that 
organization ecological sense need not the 
result conscious action purposive planning; 
neither purposive organization omitted from 


human ecology. 


sequence activities associated with the 
exploitation natural this 
connection helpful view the rela- 
tionship between the dispersion these ob- 
jects consumption and the growth 
urbanization. Given land area with 
dispersion natural resources, such the 
hypothetical country depicted Figure 
there are two alternatives open popula- 
tion its attempt exploit natural re- 
sources and convert them into objects 
consumption for the country whole. 

While the hypothetical country shown 
Figure grossly over-simplified, serves 
the basic alternatives. Faced 
the necessity exchanging dispersed natural 
resources bringing them together for com- 
bination into new objects consumption, 
the population can attempt link all areas 
possessing needed resources with individual 
transportation routes, shown Figure 
1A. The alternative link all resource 
areas through the creation center and 
system transportation lines, indicated 


Society, 4th Edition, New York: Crowell, 1956, 
Chapter and Chauncey Harris and Edward 
Ullman, “The Nature The Annals, 
242 (November, 1945) pp. 7-17. 
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Figure 1B. widely recognized that 
the transportation routes which evolve 
countries never resemble the network 
possible routes shown Inevitably, 
through foresight survival, center such 
“T” Figure develops and functions 
transportation hub, place trade, 
center control over extractive industries, 
and locale for processing and combining 
raw materials. Actually, course, several 
such centers may develop rather than 

suggested earlier, the conception 
the city functioning primarily center 
control production and processing raw 
materials gained through the exploitation 
natural resources not new idea 
human ecology. the conception accepted 
valid one, however, there are certain 
consequences that have not been fully real- 
ized ecological theory. 

Transport and control centers (designated 
“T” Figure 1B) arise part organ- 
ized effort convert widely dispersed natu- 
ral resources into objects consumption 
for the country whole. Figure 1B, 
area suitable only for growing grain, 
the resident population will de- 
pendent upon for all other objects 
consumption other than grain products, and 


detailed treatment this phenomenon 
terms the “principle least effort” see George 
Kingsley Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle 
Least Effort, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1949, 
esp. pp. 348-364. 

While the theory advanced here not pre- 
sented explanation city location, not 
unrelated this matter. Implicit the present 
theory the suggestion that the location and de- 
velopment concentrations populations are tied 
closely with the pattern dispersion objects 
consumption. While detailed discussion the 
implications this view for city location theory 
must await later paper, see major conflict 
between the present theory and prevailing theories 
location. For example, the former does not con- 
tradict the “break transportation” theory but 
rather clarifies showing that break trans- 
portation can determinant the location 
city only when the source population’s ob- 
jects consumption lie beyond the break. For 
review “locational” theories see Harris and 
man, cit. More elaborate presentations are given 
August The Economics Location (trans- 
lated from the Second Revised Edition William 
Woglom with the assistance Wolfgang 
Stolper) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954; 
and Walter Isard, Location and Space-Economy, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. 
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requires larger population order con- 
trol and process the raw materials that be- 
come the objects consumption for the 
people area the other hand, sup- 
pose surrounded the immediate area 
all the natural resources shown Figure 
that the raw materials needed pro- 
duce G’s objects consumption are not 
dispersed throughout the country. this 
were the case, would independent 
for most practical purposes and T’s popula- 
tion would not need large. Clearly, 
from this point view, the existence 
urban center and the size its popu- 
lation any given time result from the 
fact that the objects consumption the 
hypothetical country are widely dispersed. 
all possible objects consumption were 
equally available all points the country 

decrease T’s population could also 
brought about drop consumption 
one more the natural resource areas. 
wood products ceased demand 
object consumption the hypo- 
thetical country, the stimulus determining 
the size the population would 
reduced proportion the persons 
who were occupied controlling process- 
ing wood products that move from 
all other areas through This assumes, 
course, that consumption some substi- 
tute for wood does not stimulate similar 
population 

This line reasoning leads the first 


12Even though objects consumption are 
evenly dispersed throughout society (i.e., there 
undifferentiated natural environment) the 
development regional specialization the pro- 
duction objects consumption results 
special case dispersion objects consumption 
(Region produces coal, Region produces wheat, 
etc.). The effects this organizational differentia- 
tion for urbanization would appear identical 
with those geographic differentiation. The pres- 
ence critical factor, surplus production, 
assumed here the rest the paper but left 
implicit. 

Here can seen problematical relationship 
between the existence urban centers and the 
diversity objects consumption. general 
rule, the greater the diversity types objects 
consumption the more dispersed are the raw 
materials and the greater the necessity for urban 
centers control and process the widely dispersed 
raw materials. 
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theoretical proposition: The degree urban- 
country varies directly with the 
extent the dispersion its objects 

The proposition anticipates that those 
countries with limited number different 
types objects consumption evenly dis- 
tributed over its territory will have small 
proportion population living cities. 
contrast, those countries consuming di- 
versity objects that are widely dispersed 
will have large proportion population 
living cities. 

Before testing the first proposition 
necessary consider the nature the rela- 
tionship between the dispersion objects 
consumption and urbanization beyond 
the facto generalization contained the 
first proposition. not meaningful 
speak the dispersion objects con- 
sumption causing urbanization vice 
versa. The acquisition widely dispersed 
consumption items would not possible 
without sustenance organization such 
urbanization. the other hand, urban 
centers appreciable number and size 
cannot exist country without wide 
area raw materials upon which draw 
support the urban population, which 
means wide dispersion objects con- 
sumption. Thus, causal terms, there 
interactive relationship between the 
dispersion the objects consumption 
country and its degree urbanization. 
final analysis, both are products people 
organizing themselves such way 
obtain more sustenance and greater di- 
versity consumers goods. obtain these 
goals people must draw raw materials from 
greater distances, which requires urbaniza- 
tion means control the requisitioning 
and processing raw materials. 


TEST THE FIRST PROPOSITION 


Given the necessary data precise meas- 
ure could made the degree which 
objects consumed are dispersed. For any 
country would possible determine 
the distance each object consumption has 
been carried from its point origin 
raw material its point acceptance 
consumer. The average distance that all 
consumption items have been carried would 
thus measure the extent which 
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the country’s consumption objects are dis- 
Since the data necessary for such 
precise measure are not available and 
could not obtained without enormous 
expenditure, the writers have employed 
alternative and available types data. 

For purposes measurement, country’s 
objects consumption can divided into 
two types. First, are those objects that have 
their origin within the borders the coun- 
try; the degree their dispersion can 
designated the degree internal disper- 
sion. Second, are consumption objects that 
are obtained international trade con- 
quest, and the degree their dispersion 
can designated the degree external 
Although measure disper- 
sion should incorporate both internal and 
external types, existing data make possible 
take into account only the degree exter- 
nal 

Data suitable for rough measure the 
degree external dispersion have been pro- 
vided the Statistical Office the United 
this publication the amount 
most the countries and colonial territories 
the world given exports and imports 
for number years. 

The pre-war year 1938 was selected 
since avoids the disruption World War 
and corresponds roughly with the period 
covered Davis’ comprehensive measures 
the degree urbanization selected 
countries, shown Table 

crude component measure the ex- 
ternal dispersion country’s objects 
consumption can obtained multiplying 
the number millions dollars imports 


more exact measure would course take 
into account the weight objects consumption 
well the distance carried. 

fact that the degree country’s in- 
ternal dispersion objects consumption not 
taken into account here the test the proposi- 
tions derived from the theory may mean that only 
moderately high relationships will found hold. 

simplicity, the factor external disper- 
sion objects consumption was not taken into 
account Figure are assuming that the con- 
sequences internal and external dispersion ob- 
jects consumption are identical far the 
degree urbanization concerned; subsequent 
study may prove this assumption unwarranted. 

Statistical Office the United Nations, “Direc- 
tion International Trade,” Statistical Papers, 
Series Vol. No. 10. 
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Per Cent 
Region and Country Year PerCent City 
Africa 
Egypt 1939 27.0 19.7 13.2 8.2 
Asia and Oceania 
1939 71.2 67.9 62.1 47.3 62.1 18.4 
New Zealand 1941 52.5 49.4 41.5 31.8 13.7 
Japan 1935 64.5 45.8 36.8 25.3 43.1 8.5 
India 10.5 4.2 8.8 0.5 
European Countries 
Great 1931 81.7° 73.6 63.1 45.2 65.9 20.5 
1939 57.4° 51.7 43.5 31.8 46.1 6.3 
1936 41.7° 37.5 29.8 16.0 31.2 6.8 
Sweden 1940 ,35.9 32.1 25.6 16.1 27.4 9.3 
1937 29.8 23.1 14.8 25.2 7.0 
1931 20.5 15.8 10.7 17.4 3.6 
Latin America 
1943° 48.9 46.8 42.7 34.0 43.1 18.5 
Chile* 1940 44.8 41.1 34.3 23.1 35.8 19.0 
Cuba 1943 38.8 35.5 28.8 18.8 30.5 13.8 
Venezuela 1941 36.2 31.3 23.3 14.8 26.4 10.4 
Panama 1940 26.2 24.7 24.7 17.7 23.4 17.7 
Mexico 1940 27.5 21.9 16.8 10.2 19.1 7.4 
Brazil* 1940 21.3 18.4 14.6 11.0 16.3 3.8 
Colombia 1938 19.0 15.2 12.1 7.1 13.3 3.7 
Guatemala 1940 13.2 8.4 6.0 5.0 8.2 5.0 
North America 
United States 1940 47.6 40.1 28.8 42.3 
Canada 1941 43.0 38.5 32.7 23.0 34.3 7.8 


index urbanization was computed adding the percentages the previous four columns 


and dividing four. 
not available the authors. 
*Percentages based estimated population figures. 


cities incomplete. 
where otherwise inc the percentages were computed from census data. 
Hammond’s New World 1947, 82. The figures for cities 100,000+ include suburbs. The 


date the figures not certain, but appears 1939. 
These figures were taken from United States Department State, Division Geography and Car- 


tography, Europe (without Cities 10,000 Population and Over Size Categories, circa 
1930, No. 108, April 1944. The percentage for each case was estimated assuming that 
the ratio between the percentage cities and the percentage cities was the same 


the average ratio the United States and Canada. 
population figures which the percentages rest were taken from the Handbook Latin 


American Population Data (Washington, C.: Office Inter-American Affairs, 1945). 


Kingsley Davis, The Population India and Pakistan (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1951), Table 45, 129. Used permission. 


the country the distance miles be- tries from which imports were received), 
tween and each exporting country. The designated the “total million dollar 
product obtained expresses the imports Since this value influenced 
terms “million dollar miles.” The com- considerable degree population size, 
posite measure for country the sum must reduced per capita basis. 

the component measures (there being simplified measure the degree ex- 
many component measures there are dispersion was developed that elimi- 
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Rank Per Cent Urbanization 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Million Rank 

Miles Without Cities Cities Cities Cities 
Country Imports* 5,000+ Index City 


Total million dollar miles imports per 10,000 population. 


Ranks the per cents given Table 


nated measuring the distance trade routes 
between each country and other countries 
territories from which received imports, 
operation that would require some 130 
separate measures certain cases. Instead, 
the amount imports millions dollars 
and the distance the imports traveled were 
measured the distance between the geo- 
graphic centers the importing countries 
and those the regions which the export- 
ing countries are Furthermore, this 
distance was measured the shortest be- 
tween the two points rather than along 
trade routes. For example, the case 
United States imports from Brazil the 


that the case countries within 
the same region the distance was calculated be- 
tween the approximate geographic centers both 
the importing and exporting countries. The ten 
regions used United Nations reporting 
imports are: North America, Central America, 
South America, Northwest Europe, Southern 
Europe, Eastern Europe, Middle East, other Asia, 
Oceania, and other Africa. 


straight line distance was calculated between 
the approximate geographic centers the 
United States and South America. Follow- 
ing this procedure, component measure 
was obtained for each country from which 
imports were received. The sum these 
values for each country, when divided 
the population and multiplied 10,000, 
expressed total million dollar miles 
imports per 10,000 The result- 
ing measures shown column Table 
are designated for the sake simplicity 
measures relative external dispersion 
(RED). 

should obvious that this measure 
the external dispersion country’s ob- 
jects consumption extremely 


Estimates midyear populations for 1937 
were obtained from Demographic Yearbook, 1948, 
New York: United Nations, 1949, pp. 75-85. 

20The objection measure total million 
dollar miles per 10,000 population sociological 
variable can anticipated the ground that 
abstract the point being meaningless far 
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Ideally, distance should measured 
trade routes between the population centers 
individual countries rather than the 
shortest distance between the geographical 
centers country and its region. The 
practice using “shortest distance” rather 
than “trade route distance” does not affect 
all countries Japan, for ex- 
ample, produces the unrealistic picture 
imports from Europe moving across Sibe- 
ria rather than via the Panama Canal 
Singapore, resulting far lower total 
million dollar miles Japanese imports 
than is, fact, the case. 

tion the fact that standard and defini- 
tive measure the degree urbanization 
have tested the first proposition the 
theory with six different measures urban- 
ization. These six measures are shown 
Table and the rank each measure within 
the column shown Table 

The first proposition was tested terms 
six hypotheses, each which involves 
different measure urbanization. The hy- 
potheses and the results the tests are 
given below. all six tests the column 
designation refers Table 

Hypothesis No. There will direct 
relationship countries between the ranks 
the per cent the population living 
cities 5,000 population and over (col. 
and the ranks the RED measures (col. 
The rank difference coefficient corre- 
lation (rho) for these two variables 

Hypothesis No. There will direct 


common sense experience concerned. The 
utility variable not, course, determined 
common sense experience. sociological vari- 
able need not accord with common sense 
experience any more than the “square the 
distance” physics. 

same point probably holds for the in- 
ternal dispersion the countries’ objects con- 
sumption. 

For discussion problems faced measur- 
ing urbanization, see Bergel, Urban Soci- 
ology, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955, pp. 3-14. 

Egypt was excluded from this test because the 
per cent Egypt’s population residing cities 
over 5,000 for the year 1939 not known. 

the assumption random sample from 
hypothetical universe made, this and other 
rho’s reported for the six hypotheses are significant 
the .01 level significance beyond. 


relationship countries between the ranks 
the per cent the population living 
cities 10,000 population and over (col. 
and the ranks the RED measures (col. 2). 
Rho +-.78. 

Hypothesis No. There will direct 
relationship countries between the ranks 
the per cent the population living 
cities 25,000 population and over (col. 
and the ranks the RED measures (col. 2). 
The value rho +.80. 

Hypothesis No. There will direct 
relationship countries between the ranks 
the per cent the population living 
cities 100,000 population and over (col. 
and the ranks the RED measures 
(col. 2). Rho 

Hypothesis No. There will direct 
relationship countries between the ranks 
the per cent the population living 
the largest city (col. and the ranks the 
RED measures (col. 2). Rho 

Hypothesis No. There will direct 
relationship countries between the ranks 
the Davis index urbanization (col. 
and the ranks the RED measures (col. 
The computed value the rho +-.77. 

Considering the crudeness the measure 
the external dispersion country’s ob- 
jects consumption and the failure take 
into account internal dispersion, the results 
the tests the above six hypotheses lend 
considerable support the validity the 
first proposition the theory. 

The results these tests should not 
interpreted mean that the dispersion 
objects consumption variable isolated 
from and independent certain sociological 
variables that have long been known 
some way related the degree urban- 
ization. would doubtless impossible, 
for example, obtain widely dispersed 
objects consumption without highly 
developed economic organization and tech- 
nological system. While the degree dis- 
persion consumption goods all 
probability tied with large number 
economic and technological variables, the 


this index. 

Egypt does not have index urbanization 
because the per cent Egypt’s population living 
cities over 5,000 1939 not known, and 
has consequently been excluded from this test. 
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physical fact dispersion remains crucial 
variable. Thus may assumed that 
neither Australia nor New Zealand more 
economically and technologically advanced 
than the United States; yet with only one 
exception both these countries rank 
than the United States the six 
measures urbanization shown Table 
and significantly, they also show much 
higher measures dispersion objects 
consumption. While highly developed 
economic and technological system prob- 
ably necessary condition for high degree 
dispersion objects consumption, the 
physical fact the distance separating con- 
sumers and the items they consume 
considerable importance. The probable link- 
age the dispersion consumption ob- 
jects and economic and technological vari- 
ables would appear add the significance 
the dispersion these objects eco- 
logical variable. Needless say, however, 
the nature the connection between such 
dispersion and economic-technological vari- 
ables should studied carefully future 
ecological analysis. the meantime, com- 
ment order concerning the view that 
actually high income rather than high 
urbanization that makes possible bring 
together widely dispersed objects con- 
sumption. Per capita income and urbaniza- 
tion are indeed positively related. This rela- 
tionship points important aspect 
the theory: urbanization efficient or- 
ganization for obtaining sustenance whether 
measured income per capita the disper- 
sion objects consumption. 

The findings reported the test the 
six hypotheses will not unexpected 
many researchers since connection between 
fureign trade and urbanization has been 
noted other studies. The present theory, 
however, provides rationale for explaining 
the connection between the two variables. 
remains seen whether sheer per 
capita volume foreign trade correlates 
more highly with urbanization than does 
weighted measure (such comparison 
should made with refined measure 
dispersion objects consumption). 
also remains seen what the results will 
when various economic and technological 
variables are held constant testing the 
theory. 
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SECOND PROPOSITION 


suggested above, countries may differ 
with respect the proportion the popu- 
lation residing cities (urbanization), and 
with respect the proportion the popu- 
lation living “large” cities (metropolitan- 
ization). These two dimensions urbaniza- 
tion have peculiar relationship that 
high degree metropolitanization assures 
high degree urbanization but the reverse 
not true. theory least would 
possible for country have high de- 
gree urbanization and low degree 
metropolitanization. 

The theory dispersion objects 
consumption points the possibility that 
countries with high RED measure are 
strongly urbanized because they have high 
degree metropolitanization. Where there 
are large metropolises the country’s inhabit- 
ants must organize themselves such 
way that the metropolitan centers can draw 
consumers goods from wide area, which 
means wide dispersion objects con- 
sumption. Such not the case for countries 
with large proportion their population 
living small cities, since small cities have 
only draw materials from their immediate 
environs. short, whether not large 
proportion the population lives small 
cities depends upon conditions other than 
the external dispersion objects con- 
sumption, but the presence large pro- 
portion the population metropolises 
completely dependent upon large amount 
consumption objects being brought from 
considerable distance. 

this line reasoning sound, 
should expect find that the strength 
the relationship between measure the 
dispersion objects consumption and 
the proportion the population living 
cities varies with the population size range 
the cities. That is, metropolitanization 
defined “large cities” the relationship 
countries between the dispersion con- 
sumption objects and metropolitanization 
will vary with the definition large city. 
For example, the proportion the popula- 
tion living cities between 5,000 and 10,000 
tion (which, course, not usually the 
case), the relationship between the disper- 
sion consumers items and metropolitan- 
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(6) (4) (9) 
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ization will less than the case where 
the proportion the population living 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 the 
measure metropolitanization. Stated 
abstract form, this line reasoning becomes 
the second proposition the theory: The 
magnitude the relationship countries 
between measure the dispersion ob- 
jects consumption and the proportion 
the population living cities increases di- 
rectly with the size the cities 


TEST THE SECOND PROPOSITION 


order test this proposition 
necessary establish the proportion the 
population each country that resides 
cities different population ranges. The 
data Table permit the deduction 
the per cent the population living 
cities 5,000 10,000, 10,000 25,000, 
25,000 100,000, and over 100,000. These 
percentages and their corresponding ranks 
are shown Table 

The second proposition was tested the 
form three hypotheses. These three hy- 
potheses stated operational terms and 
the results their tests are follows (all 
column designations refer Table 3): 

Hypothesis No. The rank-difference 
correlation between the RED measures (col. 
and the per cent the population 
cities 5,000 10,000 inhabitants will 
lower than that between the RED meas- 
ures and the per cent the population 
cities 10,000 25,000 inhabitants (col. 
6). The computed values are 
and +.43 respectively. 

Hypothesis No. The rank-difference 
correlation between the RED measures (col. 
and the per cent the population 
cities 10,000 25,000 inhabitants (col. 
will lower than that between the RED 
measures and the per cent the population 
cities 25,000 100,000 (col. 8). this 
case, the computed values rho are +-.43 
and +.65 respectively. 

Hypothesis No. The rank-difference 
correlation between the RED measures (col. 
and the per cent the population 


Egypt excluded from Table because the 
proportion its population living cities be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 cannot deduced from the 
data Table 
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cities 25,000 100,000 (col. will 
lower than that between the RED measures 
and the per cent the population cities 
100,000 inhabitants more (col. 10). 
The computed values are +.65 and 
+.81 respectively. 

the results these tests show, with 
increasing size the cities there uni- 
form increase the magnitude the rela- 
tionship between measure the external 
dispersion objects consumption (RED) 
and the proportion the population living 
cities given size range. Only when 
metropolitanization defined terms 
population living cities 100,000 and 
over (the usual definition), find 
impressively high correlation. 


CONCLUSION 


has been shown that the conception 
cities particular type organization 
for sustenance leads theory the 
possible explanation differences between 
countries the extent urbanization and 
metropolitanization. measure resource 
dispersion—million dollar miles imports 
per 10,000 population—was developed. This 
measure was used test two propositions 
derived from the theory: (1) the degree 
urbanization country varies directly 
with the extent the dispersion its ob- 
jects consumption; (2) the magnitude 
the relationship countries between 
measure the dispersion objects con- 
sumption and the proportion the popula- 
tion living cities increases directly with 
the size the cities. 

Table shows, regardless the spe- 
cific measure urbanization, fairly strong 
support provided for the first proposition. 
Similarly, the second proposition sup- 
ported—with the values rho varying from 
for small cities (5,000 10,000 popu- 
lation) +.81 for metropolises 100,000 
more. According our theory, urbaniza- 
tion closely related external dispersion 
objects consumption but this relation- 
ship varies from nil the case small 
towns high correlation the case 
metropolises. This interpreted meaning 
that the metropolitan type organization, 
one hand, faced with the necessity 
bringing together widely dispersed con- 
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CONSUMPTION AND THE VARIABLES STIPULATED THEORETICAL PROPOSITIONS 


Proposition 


Measure 


Urbanization Rho 
Davis index 
Per cent cities: 

5,000 
10,000 
25,000 
100,000 
Largest city 


Proposition 


Per Cent 

City Size 

Category Rho 
+.01 
100,000 


“Significant .01 per cent level beyond for one-tail test. 
Significant .05 per cent level beyond for one-tail test. 


sumption objects and, the other hand, 
capable getting this job done. 

Both the general position regarding human 
ecology and the specific findings presented 
here have implications which cannot 
treated single paper. The tests were 
presented simple demonstrations the 
ability organizational ecology generate 
meaningful empirical The re- 
sults, while providing support for the theory, 


are suggestive rather than conclusive; they 
are viewed basis for either accepting 
rejecting the conception human ecology 
discussed here. Nevertheless, hope that 
this presentation will stimulate interest 
reconsideration human ecology. 


Human Ecology, op. cit., though 
empirically oriented, close inspection appears 
more concerned with conceptual analysis 
than specific empirical propositions. 
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University Southern California 


lyn Williams and Wendell Bell have 

advanced system for analyzing census 
tract populations within framework 
small number measures which they re- 
gard having high theoretical significance. 
The Shevky system, which has become 
known “social area analysis,” was first 
applied Los and later was used 


and his associates Mari- 


This research was financed grants from the 
Research Committee and Agnes Anderson Com- 
mittee the Graduate School the University 
Washington. Grateful acknowledgment made 
Wendell Bell for critical reading the initial 
draft this paper. 

Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The So- 
cial Areas Los Angeles: Analysis and Typology, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University California 
Press, 1949. 


SANTO CAMILLERI 
University Washington 


University Washington 


study the San Francisco Bay 
More recently, Shevky and Bell presented 
detailed theoretical discussion which includes 
the rationale for selection the measures 
and mode 

The Shevky group has differentiated the 
areal structure the urban community 
terms attribute space, delimited 
dimensions defined Shevky “social 
rank,” “urbanization,” and “segregation.” 


Wendell Bell, “The Social Areas the San 
Francisco Bay Region,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (February, 1953), pp. 39-47. 

Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area 
Analysis: Theory, Illustrative Application, and 
Computational Procedures, Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1955. 

pp. 17-27, 68. Bell has substituted the 
terms “economic status,” “family status,” and 
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The index “social rank” derived from 
census tract measures occupation and 
education; the “urbanization” index from 
measures fertility, women the labor 
force, and single family dwelling units; and 
the “segregation” index from measures 
ethnic groups spatial Urban 
typologies are constructed establishing 
arbitrary cutting points for the index scores 
which delimit social area types having the 
same patterns census tract scores the 
Social area analysis has been ad- 
vanced its proponents providing 
framework for comparative and successional 
studies and for other forms 

Shevky’s system has been criticized 
both theoretical and empirical levels. Amos 
Hawley and Otis Dudley Duncan have ex- 
pressed doubt that the rationale for social 
area analysis provides satisfactory theo- 
retical basis for describing social differentia- 
tion geographically delimited 
addition, Duncan has questioned the em- 
pirical validity and generality the key 
indexes—social rank, urbanization, and seg- 
While both questions ultimately 
must answered, this paper concerned 
primarily with the generality the Shevky 
indexes. For social area analysis have the 
broad comparative utility for which was 
intended, the areal units compared must 
describable within common set meas- 
ures, which can observed the same 
areas and other areas different points 
time. While the census measures from 
which the social rank, urbanization, and 
segregation indexes are derived can ob- 
served for many kinds areal units, rang- 
ing from census tracts through regions, 
these observations themselves are not 
sufficient establish the general applica- 
bility the indexes. The specific claim 
and distinguishing feature the Shevky 


“ethnic status” for the dimensions referred 
Shevky social rank, urbanization, and segrega- 
tion. 

pp. 

pp. 57-58, Shevky and Williams, cit., 
pp. 63-68. 

and Bell, cit., pp. 20-22. 

Amos Hawley and Otis Dudley Duncan, “Social 
Area Analysis: Critical Appraisal,” Land Eco- 
nomics, (November, 1957), pp. 337-345. 

Dudley Duncan, review Shevky and 
Bell, Social Area Analysis, American Journal 
Sociology, (July, 1955), pp. 84-85. 
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system that the census measures should 
combined particular way provide 
frame reference comparative value. 
The problem then, any specific applica- 
tion, centers upon whether not the six 
census measures are related the manner 
specified Shevky. means factor 
analysis 1940 census tract data for Los 
Angeles and the San Francisco Bay Region, 
Bell has shown that the census measures 
form structure consistent with Shevky’s 
the present paper more 
evidence similar nature presented 
order describe the structure the meas- 
ures and dimensions for larger series 
American cities. 


FACTOR INTERPRETATION SHEVKY 
INDEXES 


The Shevky dimensions social rank, 
urbanization, and segregation are abstract 
variables which cannot observed directly. 
Shevky has indicated, however, that the 
dimensions are reflected census tract 
measures, and that indexes the dimen- 
sions can derived from weighted combina- 
tions census measures. Shevky’s descrip- 
tion urban structure can understood 
imply specific pattern correlations 
between observable census measures and 
abstract dimensions factors, shown 
Table Table plus sign indi- 
cates high positive correlation between 
measure listed row and factor listed 
column; zero sign (0) indicates low 
correlation. The mode combination the 
census tract measures shown Table im- 
plies the following set factor hypotheses: 


Hypothesis least three factors are 
necessary account for the correlations be- 
tween urban census tract populations with 
reference measures occupation, educa- 
tion, fertility, women the labor force, single 
family dwelling units, and measure spa- 
tially isolated ethnic groups. 

Hypothesis 2a: Measures occupation and 
education are highly correlated with single 
factor defined “social rank” for urban 
census tract populations. 


Wendell Bell, “Economic, Family, and Ethnic 
Status: Empirical Test,” American Sociological 
Review, (February, 1955), pp. 45-52. 
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Factor 

Seg. 
Occ. 
Educ. 
Fert. 
WLF 
SFDU 
Negro 


denotes high positive correlation 
denotes low correlation 

The following abbreviations are used the 
table: Occ. occupation; Educ. education; Fert. 
WLF women the labor force; 
SFDU single family dwelling units; Negro 
Negro population (spatially isolated ethnic group) 
social rank factor; urbanization factor; 
Seg. segregation factor. 


Hypothesis 2b: Measures fertility, women 

the labor force, and single family dwelling 
units are highly correlated with single factor 
defined “urbanization” for urban census 
tract populations. 
Hypothesis 2c: measure spatially iso- 
lated ethnic groups highly correlated with 
single factor defined “segregation” for 
urban census tract populations. 


Hypothesis specifies the number ex- 
pected factors necessary 
account for the major portion the inter- 
correlations the census measures. McNe- 
mar’s criterion for the number factors 
can used evaluate the number fac- 
tors extracted from the 
Hypotheses 2a, 2b, and specify the cor- 
relations expected between the measures and 
factors shown Table The pattern 
correlations can tested rotating the 
axes observed factor matrix the 
position where they become the best pos- 
sible least squares approximations the 
correlations the hypothesized matrix. 
The approximations the observed corre- 
lations the predicted correlations can 
evaluated the following criteria: for any 
row column, the observed correlations 
corresponding plus entries must 
greater than the observed correlations corre- 
sponding zero (0) entries. That is, com- 
plete pattern correlations must ob- 
tained order accept hypotheses 2a, 


Quinn McNemar, “On the Number Factors,” 
Psychometrika, (March, 1942), pp. 9-18. 
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2b, and The Shevky description the 
measures and indexes acceptable hy- 
potheses 2a, 2b, and are accepted for 
relevant applications the census tract 
measures. 


AVAILABLE INFORMATION 


Ten large American cities—Akron, Ohio; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Birmingham, Alabama; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Portland, 
Oregon; Providence, Rhode Island; Roch- 
ester, New York; and Seattle, Washington 
—were chosen for selecting 
the cities, consideration was given their 
representativeness terms size, geo- 
graphic distribution census regions and 
areal, demographic, economic, and social 

The basic data for the census tract meas- 
ures are incorporated the series census 
tract bulletins prepared conjunction with 
the Seventeenth Decennial Census, taken 
April Census tracts with less 


Typical criteria for significant correlations 
rotated factor matrices regard correlations between 
measures and factors greater than +.20 signifi- 
cantly positive, correlations between: +.20 and 
—.20 equal zero, and correlations less 
than —.20 significantly negative. These criteria 
emphasize individual correlations, however, rather 
than the pattern they show. There are satis- 
factory criteria known the authors for evaluating 
within system probability logic the departures 
obtained pattern correlations from 
hypothetical pattern rotated factor matrix. 
This problem may resolved establishing cri- 
teria which are not evaluated within probability 
frame reference. 

14The ten cities were selected from list 
twenty cities with between 200,000 and 500,000 
population 1940, used Calvin Schmid’s 
correlational and scale analyses the ecological 
structure American cities. See Calvin Schmid, 
“Generalizations Concerning the Ecology the 
American City,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1950), pp. 264-281. 

more extended discussion these cri- 
teria, see Victor Jones, “Economic Classification 
Cities and Areas,” The Municipal 
Yearbook (1953), pp. 49-54, 69; Howard 
Nelson, Service Classification American 
Cities,” Economic Geography, (July, 1955), pp. 
189-201; and Bureau the Census, 
Census Population, 1950, Vol. Number 
Inhabitants, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, C., 1954, pp. iv—xix. 

16U. Bureau the Census, Census 
Population, 1950, Vol. Census Tract Statistics, 
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than 100 total population more than ten 
per cent military other institutional popu- 
lation were excluded from The 
measures and the expected dimensions, 
according Shevky’s formulations, are 
follows: 


Social rank dimension 

Occupation: 1,000 minus the number 
craftsmen, and laborers per 1,000 
employed persons minus persons with occu- 
pations not reported. 

Education: 1,000 minus the number per- 
sons twenty-five years old and older who have 
completed more than grade school per 
1,000 persons twenty-five years old and older 
minus persons with school years not reported. 


Urbanization dimension 

Fertility: 1,000 minus the number chil- 
dren under five per 1,000 females fourteen 
years old and older. 

Women the labor force: the number 
females the labor force per 1,000 females 
fourteen years old and older. 

Single family dwelling units: 1,000 minus 
the number single family dwelling units 
per 1,000 dwelling units. 


Segregation dimension 
Negro population: the number Negroes 
per 1,000 total population. 


make the measures consistent with the 
expected dimensions, values the measures 
occupation, education, fertility, and single 
family dwelling units were subtracted from 
1,000. With the exception the segregation 


Government Printing Office, Washington, 
2962. 

1950, there was total 781 census tracts 
the ten cities. Fourteen these tracts were 
eliminated from the study, leaving 767 tracts. 
Census tract designations the eliminated tracts 
are follows: Atlanta-F35, F54; Birmingham-54, 
58; Kansas City-1; Minneapolis-46; Portland-54; 
Rochester-38, and Seattle-D8, F2, 
and L5. The number tracts included for each 
the cities follows: Akron, 57; Atlanta, 73; 
Birmingnam, 56; Kansas City, 98; Louisville, 90; 
120; Portland, 60; Providence, 37; 
Rochester, 87; and Seattle, 89. 

variable, “average rent per capita,” used 
Bell (“Economic, Family, and Ethnic Status: 
‘lest,” op. cit.) was eliminated from 
this because the wide divergences the 
percentage rented units census 
tracts, well the continuation rent controls 
many cities the time when 
these data were compiled. 
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measure, these measures parallel those used 
Shevky’s and Bell’s study the San 
Francisco Bay Region for 


TESTS SHEVKY INDEXES 


The census tract measures were computed 
for the 1950 census tract populations the 
ten cities. Ten matrices product-moment 
correlation coefficients were computed be- 
tween the measures for the separate 

Hypothesis specifies that least three 
factors are necessary account for census 
tract variation with respect the six meas- 
ures. Factor matrices correlations between 
the measures and factors were derived from 
the correlation matrices the multiple- 
group method factor analysis; three 
factors were extracted this procedure. 
Applications McNemar’s criterion indi- 
cated that there may more than three 
factors which may derived from the cor- 
relation matrices the measures all 
the cities except Rochester; however, the size 
the residual correlations was negligible. 
The hypothesis was accepted that least 
three factors are necessary contain the 
six census tract measures each the 
separate cities. 


Shevky-Bell indexes segregation (op. 
cit., pp. 24-25, 56-57) are based series sub- 
ordinate ethnic groups empirically determined 
spatially isolated. general, these groups were 
drawn from non-whites and from foreign-born 
populations eastern and southern European ex- 
traction. This measure was not used the present 
study, since could not assumed that all 
the groups comprising the Shevky-Bell measure 
segregation were uniformly. subordinate and isolated 
throughout the ten The Negro population 
was accordingly selected indicator segrega- 
tion for the ten cities. 

All the correlations reported this study 
represent association census tract measures and 
not the characteristics the individuals upon 
which the census tract measures are based. See 
Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and the 
Behavior Individuals,” American Sociological 
Review, (June, 1950), pp. 351-357. 

Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysis, 
Chicago: The University Chicago Press, 1947, 
pp. 149-170; and Paul Horst, “Simplified Com- 
putations for the Multiple Group Method 
Factor Analysis,” Educational Psychological 
Measurement, (1956), pp. multiple- 
group and product-moment matrices 
are available upon request from the authors. 

McNemar, “On the Factors,” 
cit., pp. 9-18. 
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City Factor 
and 
Measure Seg. 


Akron 


(.933) -256 
Educ. —.125 .323 
Fert. -240 
SFDU —.131 144 


Negro 


Atlanta 


(.917) 
Educ. —.402 
WLF 196 
SFDU (.696) —.204 
Negro —.431 (.662) 
Birmingham 
Educ. (.661) .063 
Fert. 492 —.126 
WLF 164 
Negro —.015 (.553) 
Kansas City 
067 
Educ. 032 
Fert. -613 (.523) 139 
WLF (.901) —.07 
SFDU 003 


Negro 


Louisville 


Occ. 
Educ. (.712) —.013 —.195 
Fert. 360 (.483) 
WLF 028 (.516) 
SFDU (.563) —.091 


Table for explanation abbreviations. 


Hypotheses 2a, 2b, and express expected 
correlations census tract measures, with 
the three factors verified tests the first 
hypothesis. shown Table the mul- 
tiple-group factor matrices for the cities 
were rotated least-squares approximations 
the hypothesized matrix Table 
The parentheses Table indicate those 
measure-factor correlations specified the 
hypotheses having the highest positive 


23See Paul Horst and Schaie, “The 
Multiple Group Method Factor Analysis and 
Rotation Simple Structure Hypothesis,” Jour- 
nal Experimental Education, (March, 1956), 
pp. 231-237. 


THE GENERALITY URBAN SOCIAL AREA INDEXES 


City Factor 
Measure Seg. 


Minneapolis 
Occ. (.762) 
Fert. 
WLF (.913) —.061 
SFDU .084 (.757) 


Negro 


Portland 
Occ. (.691) —.037 
Educ. (.709) —.225 .046 
WLF 
SFDU (.866) 
Negro —.051 —.001 

Providence 
Occ. 
Educ. (.706) 
Fert. (.444) 
WLF 
SFDU —.276 (.288) .182 
Negro .274 —.028 

Rochester 
Occ. (.910) 126 
Educ. —.124 —.179 
Fert. 
WLF —.185 (.794) —.220 
SFDU 


Negro 


Seattle 
Occ. 
Educ. (.631) —.181 
Fert. (.859) 
WLF 
SFDU —.132 (.743) 162 


Negro 


values. The rotated matrices reproduce all 
eighteen the hypothesized measure-factor 
correlations for Akron, Birmingham, Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, Portland, Providence, 
Rochester, and Seattle; therefore hypotheses 
2a, 2b, and were accepted for these cities. 
The rotated matrices for Atlanta and Kansas 
City reproduce sixteen the eighteen hy- 
pothesized measure-factor correlations. For 
each these two cities, the correlation 
fertility with the social rank factor was 
higher than with the urbanization factor re- 
quiring rejection hypotheses and 2b. 

summary, least three factors were 
necessary account for census tract varia- 


|! 
—.087 (.636) —.050 (.423) 
Negro —.075 —.017 (.444) —.039 (.592) 
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tion each the ten cities studied, and 
the six census tract measures were related 
the dimensions the manner specified 
Shevky eight the cities. While the 
factor analysis techniques did not produce 
exactly the structure the dimensions 
specified Shevky two the cities, 176 
180 total correlations the rotated 
matrices were established hypothesized. 
The Shevky indexes appear have high 
generality for the cities this study. 


ALTERNATIVE ANALYSES 


possible that the rejection the 
Shevky hypotheses two cities was due 
chance factors alone. the other hand, 
systematic reinterpretation the Shevky 
dimensions may contribute further under- 
ing the nature the measures used 
this study. 

Atlanta and Kansas City are the two 
cities for which hypotheses were not con- 
firmed. Atlanta, together with Birmingham 
the Census Southern Census Division, while 
Kansas City border city the North 
Central Census Division. Table indicates 
that Atlanta, Birmingham, Louisville, and 
Kansas City are characterized higher 
positive correlations fertility with social 
rank than are the remaining six cities. The 
populations these four cities include rela- 
tively large proportions Negroes. This 
fact, combined especially with the unfavor- 
able economic position the Negroes, may 
indicate that the range family forms 
these cities, described the fertility 
measure, has not become disassociated from 


social rank.** These considerations suggest 
modified factor analysis model for 
and Kansas City, and alternative model 
for Birmingham and Louisville, with fertility 
designated component social rank 
rather than component the urbaniza- 
tion dimension. 

alternative model also may de- 
scribed for Providence. Table shows that 
the single family dwelling units measure has 
fairly high negative correlation with social 
rank for most cities. The absolute value 
this correlation for Providence (—.276), 
however, approximates the absolute value 
the correlation single family dwelling 
units with urbanization (.288). The small 
proportion single family dwelling units 
and the high population density Provi- 
dence suggest that considerable value may 
attached single family dwelling units 
and that possession such dwellings 
associated some degree with occupational 
and educational attainments. this the 
case, the proportion single family dwell- 
ing units census tract may then 
associated with social rank rather than with 
urbanization. 

The expected factorial structure the 
alternative models shown Table 
These models were tested the same pro- 
cedures used the original factor analyses. 
The axes the initial multiple-group meas- 
ure-factor matrices for the five cities were 


24See Shevky and Bell, cit., 13. Among 
the ten cities, Birmingham, Atlanta, Louisville, and 
Kansas City rank from one four respectively 
the proportions their populations classified 
Negro the 1950 census. 


Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Kansas City, Louisville 


Seg. 


denotes high positive correlation. 
denotes low correlation. 
denotes high negative correlation. 
See Table for explanation abbreviations. 


Providence 


Measure 


Occ. 
Educ. 
Fert. 
WLF 
SFDU 
Negro 
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THE GENERALITY URBAN SOCIAL AREA INDEXES 


Rotatep Factor MATRICES FOR 
ALTERNATIVE 1950 


City 
and 
Measure 


Factor 


Atlanta 
Occ. 
Educ. 
Fert. 
WLF 
SFDU 
Negro 


—.071 
—.070 
(.515) 
(.721) 
.006 


Birmingham 
Occ. 
Educ. 
Fert. 
SFDU 
Negro 


-010 
—.219 
(.621) 
(.887) 
-100 


Kansas City 
Educ. 
Fert. 
WLF 
SFDU 
Negro 

Louisville 
Occ. 
Educ. 
Fert. 
SFDU 
Negro 


.098 
.083 
(.201) 
(.696) 
.083 


—.078 
—.174 
(.551) 
-074 


Providence 
Occ. 
Educ. 
Fert. 
WLF 
SFDU 
Negro 


(.583) 
(.615) 
—.150 


*See Table for explanation abbreviations. 
Factors for segregation index same Table 


rotated their respective models. Table 
indicates the measure-factor correlations 
the rotated matrices for the social rank and 
urbanization Measure-factor cor- 
relations with the highest expected values 
are indicated parentheses. 

When pattern criteria for the rotated 
matrices for Atlanta, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, and Louisville were applied, all the 
factor loadings specified the alternative 


25As further rotations were made the 
segregation axes, the correlations the measures 
with the segregation factor are identical with 
Table 
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model for these cities were reproduced. The 
measure-factor correlations fertility with 
social rank were greater than with urbaniza- 
tion for each city. The correlations fer- 
tility with urbanization Table may 
compared with the same correlations for 
the tests the Shevky hypotheses Table 
For each city, the correlations were less 
than the rotated matrices obtained the 
tests the Shevky hypotheses. examina- 
tion Table shows that all the factor 
loadings specified the alternative model 
for Providence were reproduced. The meas- 
ure-factor correlation single family dwell- 
ing units with urbanization was less than 
the rotated matrix obtained the test 
the Shevky hypotheses. 

Due possible chance fluctuations 
the original factor analyses and the post 
facto nature the analyses for the alterna- 
tive models, priority can claimed for 
the latter. Furthermore, possible 
satisfy the conditions for other models within 
the framework factor analysis. The utility 
the alternative models, based the 
census tract measures used this study, 
remains demonstrated. 


INTERCORRELATIONS DIMENSIONS 


Shevky specified the form the 
interrelations the social rank, urbaniza- 
tion, and segregation dimensions. Presum- 
ably the dimensions become differentiated 
process urban development and would 
not found folk society. Shevky has not 
described the point, however, which such 


Ten 1950 


Factor 


U-Seg. 
—.379 
—.149 
—.305 
—.675 
—.752 
—.217 


Minneapolis 
Providence 
Rochester 
Seattle 


*SR denotes social rank; urbanization; and 
Seg, segregation. 


3 
(.768) 
(.695) 
(.902) 
(.673) 
(.700) 
—.165 
(.857) 
(.678) 
(.949) 
(.848) 
(.678) 
—.076 
—.185 
(.863) 
—.274 
(—.507) 
City SR-U 
Akron 
Atlanta 
Birmingham .097 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
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differentiation takes place. Knowledge 
the association the dimensions becomes 
important basis for further evaluations 
the Shevky theory. 

the reported factor analysis tests, the 
social rank, urbanization, and segregation 
factors were allowed assume whatever 
relationships were necessary best fit the 
predicted models. Factor correlations were 
computed from the original rotated matrices 
for all Table indicates, these 
correlations show rather consistent pat- 
tern. The low correlations, ranging from 
—.143 Akron .224 Atlanta, between 
social rank and urbanization factors, indi- 
cate that they are almost independent 
each other. The segregation factor, however, 
related both social rank and urban- 
ization. Correlations segregation with so- 
cial rank are consistently negative for the 
separate cities and range from 
Atlanta —.752 Providence. Segrega- 
tion positively correlated with urbaniza- 
tion, with values varying from effectively 
zero Portland .344 Akron. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENT 


This research concerned with the em- 
pirical generality the Shevky system 
social area analysis. The factor analysis tests 


These correlations were computed according 
procedures reported Thurstone, cit., pp. 137- 
138. 


hypotheses show that the present form 
the Shevky system has high generality for 
the cities included this study. Although 
the Shevky measures appear differenti- 
ate social rank, urbanization, and segrega- 
tion factors the spatial patterning cities, 
minor variation observed the internal 
structure these factors. not known 
whether the variation from the Shevky sys- 
tem has occurred chance. Alternative 
models the measures and dimensions were 
described for some the cities, but due 
the post facto nature this portion the 
analysis, priority can claimed for the 
alternative models over the Shevky model. 
remains demonstrated whether the 
alternative models are artifact the 
particular set measures used this study 
provide useful device for the reinterpre- 
tation the Shevky theory. 

This study focusses upon the general em- 
pirical validity the Shevky indexes. The 
tests hypotheses concerning the construc- 
tion indexes and measures are not the 
level the theoretical constructs defined 
the Shevky theory. tests have been made 
the Shevky theory, the adequacy the 
integration the indexes with that theory, 
the utility the Shevky model 
the alternative models for testing significant 
hypotheses concerning population differenti- 
ation. These matters should investigated 
further. Such investigation may facili- 
tated the results this research. 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS AMERICAN 
ADULTS: EVIDENCE FROM NATIONAL 
SAMPLE SURVEYS 


WRIGHT 
University California 
Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION 


EVERAL recent studies have demonstrated 
the need for thorough reappraisal 
the commonly held belief that Ameri- 

cans are nation joiners. For example, 
Komarovsky and Axelrod? have provided 


Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associa- 


HyMAN 
Columbia University 


evidence for urban dwellers, whom such 
behavior has been especially attributed, that 
membership large number associa- 
tions not characteristic many Ameri- 


tions Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological 
Review, (December, 1946), pp. 686-698. 

2Morris Axelrod, “Urban Structure and Social 
Participation,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1956), pp. 13-18. 
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cans and far from universally distributed 
throughout the various segments the 
population. 

Unfortunately, most investigators the 
probiem have had work within serious 
limitations imposed the nature their 
data. some instances, the sampling pro- 
cedures available the investigator could 
not provide adequate data.* other in- 
stances, while the researcher was fortunate 
enough have access representative 
samples, the findings relate such circum- 
scribed and limited universes small local 
communities, single metropolis, one 
social class within particular What 
has been missing the literature evi- 
dence the voluntary association member- 
ships Americans general and impor- 
tant sub-groups within the nation, derived 
from adequate sampling the general popu- 
lation. The present paper provides data that 
partially meet this need. 

More specifically, the paper presents evi- 
dence bearing the following problems: 
(1) the pattern membership voluntary 
associations adult Americans general, 
and specific sub-groups, such racial 
and religious minorities; (2) some corre- 
lates membership which might con- 
sidered determinants, for example, socio- 
economic status, urban rural residence; 
and (3) some the correlates member- 


example, Komarovsky’s study was based 
responses persons contacted places em- 
ployment other organizational meetings, hence 
not purporting representative sample 
New York adults. Op. cit. 

example, see the following studies: Scott 
Greer, “Urbanism Reconsidered: Comparative 
Study Local Areas Metropolis,” American 
Sociological Review, (February, 1956), pp. 19- 
25; Wendell Bell and Maryanne Force, “Urban 
Neighborhood Types and Participation Formal 
Associations,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1956), pp. 25-34; Herbert Goldhamer, 
“Some Factors Affecting Participation Volun- 
tary Associations,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation 
(microfilmed), University Chicago, 1942; Morris 
Axelrod, cit.; Floyd Dotson, “Patterns Volun- 
tary Association Among Urban Working-Class 
Families,” American Sociological Review, (Octo- 
ber, 1951), pp. 687-693; Mirra Komarovsky, op. 
cit. Thus Greer’s study used two census tracts 
within Los Angeles; Bell and Force employed four 
tracts within San Francisco; Goldhamer’s study 
confined Chicago, Axelrod’s Detroit, Dotson’s 
New Haven, and Komarovsky’s New York 


City. 
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ship which might considered consequences 
significance theories about such func- 
tions voluntary association membership 
for society interest politics, voting, and 
charitable activity. 


METHOD AND DATA 


Solutions these problems are provided 
secondary analysis recent survey data, 
where the universes studied often approxi- 
mate the national adult population and 
where the samples have been drawn through 
probability designs. Through good fortune, 
number nationwide and local surveys 
conducted the National Opinion Research 
Center have contained one more ques- 
tions voluntary association memberships. 
These items provide substantial information 
the actual magnitude and pattern 
voluntary association membership the 
American people and sub-groups within 
the general population. Secondary analysis 
these surveys can also provide evidence 
about numerous sociological determinants 
membership, which have figured past 
speculative discussions but have seldom 
been supported much empirical data, 
for example, the effect urbanization upon 
membership. addition, the surveys often 
contain data possible determinants 
membership which have rarely been treated, 
either speculatively empirically, past 
writings. Thus data are available various 
situational factors which might facilitate 
impede membership and participation, such 
parenthood, residential mobility, travel 
time work, and the like. For many 
these latter analyses, necessary con- 
sult sample surveys which were conducted 
local rather than national populations, 
but here too all the inquiries have the merit 
being based large samples drawn 
probability design. Therefore, though lim- 
ited the cities counties involved, they 
still constitute reliable evidence concerning 
hypotheses based representative sampling. 
Finally, secondary analysis tabulation 
voluntary association membership pos- 
sible, not only hypothesized determinants, 
but also the customary questions asked 


The authors wish acknowledge their indebted- 
ness N.O.R.C: and its director, Clyde Hart, 
who made the data available for secondary analysis, 
and Jack Feldman, who provided many special 
tabulations. 
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such surveys about attitudes, opinions, 
interests, conduct, and on. this manner, 
some empirical perspective can obtained 
the fundamental question the functions 
organizational membership for citizens 
democratic society. 

Admittedly there are serious limitations 
such secondary analysis. Foremost among 
these the reliance put upon questions not 
primarily designed for the study voluntary 
association memberships. Since data such 
memberships were only incidental the 
primary purposes the surveys, the ques- 
tioning this area not thorough 
would desired. Furthermore, the 
wording questions about membership 
varies from study study, hence compli- 
cating the analysis. Nevertheless, believe 
that these inherent limitations secondary 
analysis are more than offset the gains 
which have been outlined above. 

The bulk the analysis presented 
based two national probability samples 
the adult, non-institutionalized population 
the United States, over years age. 
The first sample contains men and 
women, and the second 2,379. The studies 
were conducted the years 1953 and 1955. 
addition the national data, findings 
voluntary association membership were 
available for representative samples from 
NORC studies the following localities: 
large metropolitan area (New York metro- 
politan area represented probability 
sample 1,053 cases drawn 1951); 
medium sized Western metropolis (Denver 
represented probability sample 920 
cases obtained the spring 1949); 
small city and surrounding county (Findley 
and Hancock County, Ohio, represented 
535 cases drawn May, 1952). The local 
findings magnitude membership and 
its social distribution are not presented 
detail, although, where confirmation con- 
tradiction occurs, some brief reference will 
made. They will used examine hy- 
potheses about particular variables, how- 
ever, which are not demonstrable na- 


tional scale. 
FINDINGS 


Memberships Americans 

Data from the national surveys confirm the 
conclusions drawn previous researchers 
based local studies, which showed that 
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sizeable group Americans are not 
members any voluntary associations and 
that only minority belong more than 
one such organization. Table presents data 
from two surveys, one which inquired 
about the voluntary association membership 
any member the family, the other sur- 
vey pertained activities the respondent 
himself. Calculated either way, voluntary 
association membership not major char- 
acteristic Americans. Nearly half the 
families (47 per cent) and almost two-thirds 
the respondents (64 per cent) belong 
voluntary associations. About third 
the families (31 per cent) and fifth the 
respondents belong only one such organ- 
ization. Only about fifth the families 
(21 per cent) and sixth the respondents 
(16 per cent) belong two more organ- 
izations. These findings hardly warrant the 
impression that Americans are nation 


some extent, the open-ended form the 
questions the national studies might have re- 
duced the proportion memberships reported 
insofar respondent recall might faulty. There 
some indication, however, that the impact 
question format was not great this instance. 
the Denver study card listing several types 
organizations was handed the respondent 
before reported memberships. Under these con- 
ditions, per cent the Denverites reported that 
they belonged organizations, including unions. 
the 1953 national survey, which used open- 
ended question, per cent the urbanites living 
large cities (1,000,000 more) and per cent 
those living any sizeable city (50,000 more) 
reported organizational memberships, including 
unions, for anyone their family. 

Obviously, primary research voluntary asso- 
ciation membership would require more and dif- 
ferent questioning this area, including check lists 
organizations, investigation the meaning 
“belonging” the respondent, etc. The data used 
the current secondary analysis, however, were 
obtained from studies which information 
membership was only incidental the primary 
purposes the surveys, for which the open-ended 
questions sufficed. Confidence the interpretation 
the findings indicative low membership 
among Americans increased through the use 
data from several national and local surveys, which 
support one another, general, despite variations 
the wording questions. 

course, this not dispute the fact that, 
from comparative point view, Americans may 
more prone such membership than other 
national groups. Such mode analysis 
trated, for example, Arnold Rose, Theory and 
Method the Social Sciences, Minneapolis: The 
University Minnesota Press, 1954, pp. 72-115. 
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For Two Cross-Sections AMERICAN 
1953 1955 


Percentage 
Percentage Adults 
Families Who Were 
Whose Members Themselves 
Belong Members the 
Number Organizations Organizations, 
Voluntary Indicated Indicated 
Associations (1953)* 
None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Unknown 
100% 100% 
Total (2,809) (2,379) 


*“Does anyone the family belong any sort 
club, lodge, fraternal order, union with ten 
more members it?” yes, “What organiza- 
tion? Any other?” (Source: NORC Survey 335.) 

Union membership included these data 
because the interviewing organizational member- 
ship during this part the survey concerned asso- 
ciations other than union. The question was, “Do 
you happen belong any groups organiza- 
tions the community here? yes, “Which ones? 
Any other?” (Source: NORC Survey 367.) 


Data the types organizations 
which Americans belong are also revealing. 
the 1953 survey, which contained 
account organizations which any family 
member belonged, only two (unions and 
fraternal secret societies) have relatively 
large memberships, per cent and per 
cent respectively. Next order are neigh- 
borhood-ethnic-special interest groups per 
cent), veterans’ organizations per cent), 
civic organizations per cent), church 
sponsored organizations per cent), youth 
organizations per cent), and professional 
and learned societies per cent). These 
findings provide national perspective the 
data recorded former studies local 
populations, such the Detroit Area Study, 
which unions and fraternal organizations 
also accounted for more the citizens’ 
voluntary memberships than any other type 


Axelrod, op. cit. Also see Social Profile 
Detroit: 1952. report the Detroit Area Study, 
Ann Arbor: The University Michigan Press, 
1952, pp. 13-19. 
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Racial and Religious Subgroups 

Table presents figures the member- 
ship patterns for two types subgroups 
within American society: racial and religious. 
Comparison Negro and white respondents 
shows that voluntary association membership 
somewhat more characteristic whites 
than Negroes. Less than half (46 per cent) 
the white families and per cent the 
white respondents belong associations 
contrast per cent the Negro 
families and per cent the Negro adults. 
And nearly quarter (23 per cent) the 
white families belong two more organ- 
izations contrast only per cent 
the Negro families. 

Differences rates membership also 
distinguish the major religious subgroups 


TABLE VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS 
SAMPLES 


(A) Family Data Per Cent Families Whose 


(1953) Members Belong to: 
Twoor 
Organization One More (100%) 

Race* 

Religion” 

Jewish 


(Source: NORC Survey 335.) 


(B) Respondent Per Cent Respondents 
Data (1955) Who Belong to: 
Organization One More (100%) 


unknown race. 

Figures exclude 139 cases who report some 
other religion none all. 

Figures exclude cases other races. 

Figures exclude cases who report some other 
religion none all. 

(Source: NORC Survey 367.) 
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the population. Whether measured 
family individual basis, the highest rate 
membership found among the Jews. 
family basis, the next highest participants 
voluntary associations are the Catholics 
(56 per cent), and the least active are the 
Protestants (51 per cent). Data indi- 
vidual memberships, however, are different, 
with higher percentage Protestants than 
Catholics belonging any organizations. 

Interesting comparisons with national data 
memberships religious subgroups are 
available from the local studies New York 
City and Denver. both cities the order- 
ing memberships agrees with the national 
sample individual memberships: the rate 
membership highest for Jews, next for 
Protestants and lowest for Catholics. New 
York, per cent the Jewish respondents 
reported membership least one volun- 
tary association, per cent the Prot- 
estants and per cent the Catholics. 
Denver, the membership rates were per 
cent for Jews, per cent for Protestants 
and per cent for Catholics. Thus the 
Catholic membership rates these urban 
settings appear lower than those the Jews 
and Protestants, the 1955 national 
survey.® 


Social Stratification and Membership 


the local level, several studies have 
demonstrated relationship between the so- 
cial status the respondent, measured 
variety indices, and membership 
voluntary These studies gen- 
erally agree that there increase the 
percentage memberships formal asso- 
ciations the higher the status the re- 
spondents. The magnitude the difference 
membership between classes varies con- 
siderably, however, from study study. For 
example, Komarovsky found that per 
cent working class men her sample 
New Yorkers belonged voluntary asso- 
ciation contrast only per cent 


findings are consistent with those re- 
ported Bell and Force, cit., from their study 
San Francisco during 1953. They not only found 
that Protestants were more likely than Catholics 
belong formal associations but also that the 
relationship persisted even when economic level 
was controlled. 

See, for example, Komarovsky, cit.; Dotson, 
op. cit., and Bell and Force, op. cit. 


white collar workers. Similarly Dotson’s 
study families New Haven reported 
that per cent the working class adults 
his sample belonged organizations. 
the other hand, Bell and Force 
recent study San Francisco report that 
even low status neighborhoods about 
three-quarters the men belong least 
one formal group. 

Data from the national samples support 
the correlation between social status and 
membership. Table presents data the 
membership the 1955 sample classified 
five indices social status: family in- 
come, education respondent, interviewer’s 
rating family’s level living, occupation 
head household, and home ownership. 
Whichever index status used, appre- 
ciably higher percentage persons higher 
status positions belong voluntary asso- 
ciations than persons lower status. 
For example, fully per cent the re- 
spondents whose family income falls below 
2,000 dollars not belong any organ- 
izations contrast only per cent 
those whose income 7,500 dollars more. 
Furthermore, there increase the per- 
centage persons who belong several 
organizations social status increases. For 
example, only per cent the lowest in- 
come group belong two more associ- 
ations contrast per cent the 
highest income group. Similar findings are 
obtained from inspection the data 
education, level living, occupation, and 
home ownership, examination Table 

One set findings warrant special men- 
tion. The pattern voluntary association 
membership among different occupational 
levels indicates even less participation among 


from the 1953 sample family partici- 
pation voluntary associations generally corrobo- 
rated the findings presented above and hence are 
not reproduced here. addition, several the 
local studies contain data support the rela- 
tionships described. For example, home ownership 
data were available Denver and provided 
opportunity examine the influence this factor 
within urban setting. Here, the national 
level, home owners were more likely mem- 
bers than were renters, per cent versus per 
cent respectively. And New York, families em- 
ploying domestic help more likely 
members than those without help, per cent 
versus per cent. 
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STRATIFICATION AND VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP, 
Per Cent Who Belong to: 
One Two No. 
Organization Organization More Cases (100%) 
Income level 
Under $2,000 385 
7,500 and over 328 
Education 
0-6 years 348 
9-11 years 495 
1-3 yrs. college 232 
(Interviewer’s rating) 
Very low 125 
Below average 580 
Above average 288 
Occupation 
Prop., mgrs., officials 294 
Farm owners 265 
Clerical and sales 240 
Skilled labor 447 
Semi-skilled labor 492 
Non-farm labor 155 
Home ownership 
Owns home 1,407 


Data exclude union membership. 
(Source: NORC Survey 367.) 


blue collar workers than had been noted 
previous local studies. For example, from 
per cent the blue collar workers 
belong organizations (not counting 
union membership), contrast per 
cent the white collar workers and per 
cent the businessmen and professionals. 
The higher rate voluntary association 
membership among businessmen and pro- 
fessionals clearly documented the na- 
tional data, which show that per cent 
the members these two 
categories belong two more organiza- 
tions, contrast with only per 


cent the blue collar workers. These data 
extend the national level relationship 
noted Komarovsky her New York 
study, namely that only the business 
and professional classes that the majority 
formally organized. 


Urbanization and Voluntary Association 
Membership 
Voluntary associations customarily have 
been identified characteristic the urban 
way life, and membership such associa- 
tions has been assumed more common 
for city residents than rural people. Recent 
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observers, however, have noted that the 
spread urbanization America re- 
ducing such differences between city and 
country. for example, has noted 
that “Formally organized special-interest 
associations are most highly developed 
urban areas, but have increasingly pervaded 
the open country well.” Nevertheless, 
have lacked specific information the dif- 
ferential rates voluntary association mem- 
bership residents various sized com- 
munities. breakdown national survey 
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per cent those living the least urban- 
ized predominantly rural counties. Thus 
some correlation appears between the degree 
urbanization and voluntary association 
membership, although the difference between 
the most urban and least urban counties 
not great. 

But the type county only crude 
index the social atmosphere which 
the citizen lives. Within each county, for 
example, there are areas more and less 
urban nature. Therefore finer breakdown 


AND VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP, 1953 


Metropolitan Counties 
Per Cent (with City 

Families 50,000 more) 
Whose Members Urban Rural Rural 

Belong to: Residence Non-farm Farm 
Two more 

organizations 


Total 
Cases 


(Source: NORC Survey 335.) 


100% 
1,394 


data provides considerable information 
this question. 

From the 1953 national survey pos- 
sible determine the number associa- 
tional affiliations family members living 
counties varying degrees urbaniza- 
tion, taking the size the largest city 
the county crude index its degree 
urbanism. Three types counties can 
examined: (1) highly urbanized counties, 
those with least one city 50,000 popu- 
lation more; (2) moderately urbanized, 
with least one city 10,000 50,000 
population; and (3) least urbanized, having 
city 10,000 more. Examination 
the memberships residents these three 
types counties reveals that only per 
cent the families who live highly urban- 
ized counties have members least one 
voluntary association, per cent those 
moderately urbanized counties, and 


Robin Williams, American Society: Socio- 
logical Interpretation, New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1951, pp. 467-468. 


Place Residence 


Other Urbanized Primarily Rural 
Counties (with Counties (Have 
Urban RNF Urban RNF 


100% 
294 


100% 
115 


100% 
134 


desirable order determine more pre- 
cisely the relationship between urbanism and 
membership voluntary associations. Table 
presents data membership according 
urban, rural non-farm, and rural farm resi- 
dences within each type county. 

Several interesting findings emerge. First, 
appears that, with one exception (rural 
farm residents moderately urbanized 
counties) the relationship between urban- 
ization county and membership volun- 
tary associations persists. That is, more 
the residents highly urbanized counties 
belong organizations than persons liv- 
ing similar types neighborhoods but 
less urbanized counties. For example, only 
per cent the urbanites highly urban- 
ized counties belong organization, 
contrast with per cent the urbanites 
moderately urbanized counties, and 
per cent the least urbanized. 

Secondly, within each type county, 
rural farm residence more closely asso- 
ciated with non-membership than either 
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rural non-farm urban residence. For ex- 
ample, within highly urbanized counties 
per cent the rural farm residents belong 
only per cent the rural non-farm resi- 
dents and per cent the 

Third, there appreciable difference 
between the membership rates urbanites 
and rural non-farm residents within any type 
county. This finding, connection with 
the second, suggests interesting hypothesis 
about the spread urbanism into American 
suburban and rural areas. the country- 
side were becoming urbanized then one might 
expect that rural-urban differences would 
minimal counties which contained large 
cities and maximal counties still rural. 
Such not the case, least with respect 
voluntary association membership. True, the 
urbar pattern membership prevails 
rural non-farm areas but does not extend 
rural farms. Furthermore, anomaly 
(requiring further substantiation) appears 
that rural farm persons living 
ately urbanized counties 
urban and rural non-farm neighbors more 
than ruralites either highly urbanized 
heavily rural counties. Perhaps this find- 
ing means that rural-urban differences 
general are polarized—being greatest both 
highly urban and highly rural counties and 
least partially urbanized areas. 


Some Situational Determinants Member- 
ship 

this section some data from the Denver 
survey are examined clarify certain situ- 
ational factors which might presumed 
affect urban participation voluntary asso- 
ciations. Specifically, data are presented 
the effect length residence the com- 
munity, length residence the same 


The higher incidence organizational member- 
ship among urban residents contrast with their 
rural neighbors also was evident the Hancock 
County, Ohio survey. this survey distinction 
was made between the residents small town 
(Findley, pop. approximately 24,000) and persons 
the surrounding county. Fifty-six per cent the 
Findley townspeople belonged some voluntary 
association, contrast per cent the 
ruralites. For recent summary some surveys 
rural memberships see Raymond Payne, “Some 
Comparisons Participation Rural Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and New York,” Rural 
Sociology, (June, 1953), pp. 171-172. 
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address, type residence (for example, 
single family dwelling versus apartment), 
travel time work, and family status (for 
example, single, married with children 
without children). The presumed influence 
such factors illustrated the hy- 
pothesis that long-time residents the com- 
munity the neighborhood are more 
likely involved formal organizations. 
Or, persons living apartments might 
expected participate less voluntary 
associations than those living single family 
dwellings. Persons who spend less time com- 
muting work, may argued, should 
have more time devote organizations 
and therefore should show higher incidence 
membership. Similarly, single men and 
women, who are unencumbered children, 
might have more spare time and hence 
more apt belong voluntary groups. 
Table presents data which fail support 
several these arguments. 

None the residential factors shows 
systematic relationship with the incidence 
affiliation with voluntary associations. For 
example, persons born Denver are hardly 
more likely belong voluntary associa- 
tions than those who have arrived 
Apartment dwellers are slightly more likely 
voluntary association members than 
persons renting houses. Commuters who 
spend more than minutes getting work 
are about likely belong organizations 


These data are consistent with those obtained 
Hancock County, Ohio where per cent the 
persons who had resided the county for 
years more were members voluntary associa- 
tions, per cent the 10-19 year residents were 
members, per cent the 5-8 year residents, 
and per cent the persons living there less 
than five years. The survey was conducted May 
1952. the other hand, Zimmer, study 
married men mid-western community 
20,000, found that membership formal organiza- 
tions increased directly with length time the 
community. Zimmer’s relationship persisted within 
age, occupational and educational control cate- 
gories. See Basil Zimmer, “Participation Migrants 
Urban Structures,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (April, 1955), pp. 218-224. And recent 
study Spokane, Washington indicates rela- 
tionship between mobility and voluntary associa- 
tion membership; see Howard Freeman, Edwin 
Novak and Leo Reeder, “Correlates Member- 
ship Voluntary Associations,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (October, 1957), pp. 528-533. 
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Taste Some DETERMINANTS 
Evi- 


DENCE FROM DENVER SURVEY 


Percentage 
Each Type 
Who Belong 
Voluntary 
Associations 


Residential history 
Born Denver lived 
there least yrs. 
Lived Denver less than 
years 


Lived Denver present 

address over years 
Lived present address 

Lived present address 

less than years 


Residential mobility 
Moved Denver from 
place under 2,500 


population 
Moved from place 

2,500 25,000 

population 
Moved from place larger 

than 25,000 


Type residence 
Single family house 


rented 
Multiple family dwelling, 

rented 
Apartment building, 

rented 
Owned, all types 

dwelling 

Travel time work 
minutes more daily 
35—44 minutes 
minutes 
25-29 minutes 
Less than minutes 
Family status 
Men: Not married 
Married, children 
under yrs. old 
Married, with children 
under yrs. old 

Women: Not married 


Married, chil- 

dren under 

yrs. old 
Married, with chil- 

dren under 

yrs. old 


No. 
Cases 


Base 


504 


404 


205 


162 


174 


(Source: Denver Community Survey, NORC- 


12B.) 


are those people who have travel only 
minutes less. 

Only two these situational factors— 
home ownership and family status—seem 
related voluntary association membership. 
Home ownership determinant mem- 


bership, brought out above, related 


social stratification. The data family 
status show that married persons are more 
likely members organizations than 
single persons; and that men and women 
with children are more likely members 
than childless couples. One might hypothesize 
that children—and perhaps the expectation 
childrén—draw adults into participation 
the voluntary associations the urban 
community. This finding corroborates that 
Janowitz his study Chicago residents 
which notes that neighborhood involve- 
ment often centers around activities con- 
nected with the rearing children 
Janowitz remarks, the 
neighborhood level, “children are not only 
the best neighbors the community but 
they lead their parents neighborhood com- 
munity participation and 


Civic Involvement Voluntary Association 
Membership 

this final section, data from the Denver 
Survey are presented which demonstrate 
psychological and behavioral differences be- 
tween citizens who are members and those 
who are not members formal organiza- 
tions. Admittedly the data not indicate 
that such differences can attributed solely 
the respondents’ patterns associational 
membership. Clearly several factors already 
established correlates membership (for 
example, high socio-economic status, occu- 
pation, place residence) may also account 
for differences political interest, voting 
and charitable acts members and non- 
members. The authors feel, however, that 
comparison members and non-members 
without controlling these associated factors 
proper insofar the purpose solely 
describe the differences between persons who 


14Morris Janowitz, The Community Press 
Urban Setting, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1952, 124. Janowitz’s remark made con- 
nection with family structure determinant 
readership the community press, but its import 
extends other forms involvement com- 
munity activities. 
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CIATED WITH VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBER- 
SHIP: FROM SuRVEY, 1949 


Persons Who Were 
Members of: 


One More 
Organizations Organizations 


Per cent who said 
they take great 
dea!” interest in: 

Presidential elec- 


tions 
Unemployment 
the 
The Denver public 
schools 
City planning 
Denver 
Labor relations 
The situation 
Denver Negroes 
each the fol- 
lowing elections: 
1944 Presidential 
1946 Congressional 
1947 City charter 
1948 Primary 
Per cent who report 
making contribution 
the Community 
Total cases 335 585 


(Source: Denver Community Survey, NORC- 
12B.) 


are are not members voluntary associa- 
tions, regardless the ultimate causes 
such Hence Table presents 
simple comparisons between the formally 
organized and unorganized, concerning their 
interest political topics, voting records, 
and contributions charity. 

Several measures interest public af- 
fairs (including presidential elections, unem- 
ployment, labor relations, minority problems, 
public schools, and city planning) indicate 
that persons belonging voluntary asso- 
ciations are more concerned with such topics 
than are non-members. For example, fully 


For discussion the differential demands 
descriptive vs. explanatory analysis see Herbert 
Hyman, Survey Design and Analysis: Principles, 
Cases and Procedures, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1955, especially pp. 121-124. 


per cent the Denverites who belonged 
any voluntary association said they took 
great deal interest presidential elec- 
tions, contrast with only per cent 
the non-members. And members were more 
likely than non-members interested 
city planning, per cent per cent 
respectively. 

Political interest backed 
pation the political process, insofar 
participation measured voting. Data 
behavior four elections—the 1944 
Presidential, 1946 Congressional, 1947 City 
Charter, and 1948 Primary—indicate 
every instance greater percentage vot- 
ing among Denverites who were members 
voluntary associations than among non- 
members. 

Finally, the non-political sphere 
community life, charity, per cent the 
persons belonging associations reported 
having made contribution the Com- 
munity Chest Denver, contrast 
per cent the non-members. 

Thus three separate measures—interest 
social issues, voting, and support commu- 
nity charities—show that voluntary associa- 
tion participants are more involved civically 
than the non-members. Further research 
might fruitfully addressed such ques- 
tions the following: (1) what extent 
does the citizen’s interest public affairs 
lead him join voluntary associations; (2) 
what extent the voluntary associations 
contribute their members’ interest pub- 
lic affairs; (3) what extent membership 
one more voluntary associations func- 
tional for the citizen who has great deal 
interest public affairs. Questions this 
order, however, fall beyond the scope this 
secondary 


SUMMARY 


secondary analysis two national and 
several local surveys provides evidence 


examples earlier theoretical and em- 
pirical work the functions voluntary asso- 
ciation membership, see Rose, cit.; and Bernard 
Barber, “Participation and Mass Apathy Asso- 
ciations,” Alvin Gouldner (ed.), Studies 
Leadership: Leadership and Democratic Action, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950, pp. 477- 
504. 
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the topics: the pattern membership 
voluntary associations Americans gen- 
eral and such specific subgroups class 
and religion; some possible determinants 
membership, for example, socio-economic 
status; and certain correlates membership 
which relate civic participation, for ex- 
ample, interest public issues and voting. 

The major findings are listed below 
abbreviated form. each case, the major 
source data, that is, national local sur- 
vey, indicated parentheses. Subject 
the qualifications noted above, the major 
findings are: 

(1) Voluntary association membership 
not characteristic the majority Ameri- 
cans (National). 

(2) relatively small percentage Ameri- 
cans belong two more voluntary asso- 
ciations (National). 

(3) Membership more characteristic 
the white than Negro population (National). 

(4) Membership more characteristic 
Jewish than Protestant persons, and Prot- 
estant than Catholics (National). 
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(5) Membership directly related socio- 
economic status, measured level in- 
come, occupation, home ownership, inter- 
viewer’s rating level living, and 
education (National). 

(6) Membership more characteristic 
urban and rural non-farm residents than 
rural farm residents 

(7) Membership does not appear 
related variety situational factors, for 
example, length residence the commu- 
nity, length residence the same address, 
type dwelling unit, commuting time 
work (Denver). 

(8) Membership related family status, 
being higher for couples with children than 
without (Denver). 

(9) Membership accompanied 
greater interest such public affairs un- 
employment problems, city planning, and 
public schools (Denver). 

(10) Membership associated with vot- 
ing Presidential, Congressional and local 
elections (Denver). 

(11) Membership associated with sup- 
port for local charities (Denver). 
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Paut 
Bureau the Census 


patterns persons the United States 

according their educational level. The 
marriage patterns discussed include trends 
the number marriages, age marriage, 
stability marriage, resident and nonresi- 
dent marriages, number times married, 
broken marriages, and bachelorhood and 
spinsterhood. 

Some the source material comes from 
decennial censuses but most from 
special study about 9,000 persons who 
married between 1947 and 1954. This study 
was sponsored the National 


HIs paper treats differences marriage 


Paper read the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, August, 1957. The views 
presented are those the authors and not neces- 
sarily those the agencies with which they are 
associated. 


CARTER 
National Office Vital Statistics 


Vital Statistics, and the data were collected 
the Census Bureau’s Current Population 
Survey for June 1954. The latter, one the 
regular monthly surveys which employ- 
ment and other demographic data are col- 
lected, covered sample more than 20,000 
households which were representative the 
civilian noninstitutional population the 
United The sample was spread over 


Carter, Sarah Lewitt, and William 
Pratt, “Socioeconomic Characteristics Persons 
Who Married Between January 1947 and June 
1954: United States,” Vital Statistics—Special Re- 
ports, Vol. 45, No. 12. The decennial census data 
shown here were derived mainly from 1950 Census 
Population, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 
Chapter Curation Current Maritdl Status, 
and Part Chapter Education; and 1940 Census 
Population, Educational Attainment Eco- 
nomic Characteristics and Marital Status. 
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areas comprising 453 counties 
anc independent cities. The weighted sample 
results were adjusted independent esti- 
mates the population age, sex, and 
color. 

The results presented here are interpreted 
indications, part, differences the 
marriage behavior persons the vari- 
ous economic strata. This reasonable 
position because the close positive rela- 
tionship between degree education and 
amount income, especially among men. 
Educational achievement, however, un- 
doubtedly associated with many other attri- 
butes besides economic status. Thus, without 
least moderately high degree intelli- 
gence, habits persistence toward desired 
objectives, and fairly stable personality 
structure, person would find difficult, 
rule, advance into the upper levels 
the educational system. Without such 
social characteristics parental encourage- 
ment and high values attached educa- 
tional achievement, many otherwise capable 
persons would not have climbed far 
they did the educational ladder. 

like manner, course, marriage be- 
havior product numerous factors 
besides economic status. Many the same 
personal and social factors, which are cor- 
related with educational success, fact, 
undoubtedly are strategic determining 
whether persons marry not well 
the stability their union. may help- 
ful, therefore, considering the results 
which follow, think both marriage pat- 
terns and educational levels joint products 
the personal and social backgrounds 
the persons involved. 

Upward Trend Marriage and Edu- 
cation. The proportion the adult popula- 
tion the United States that was married 
increased far more between 1940 and the 
mid-1950s than any other comparable 
period for which data are available. There 
were close million more married per- 
sons 1957 than there would have been 
the proportion married each age and sex 
group had remained unchanged between 
1940 and 1957. This figure million 
married persons nearly large the 
number persons who married during the 
three years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 
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1950 anp 1940 


Per Cent Married 


1950 
Educational Level 1940 


*Total white persons for 1950 and native white 
persons for 1940. 


The upward trend educational level 
the last decade and half has been equally 
impressive. 1957, the number persons 
with least full high school education 
was twice large was 1940. Four- 
fifths this increase attributable the 
sharp rise school enrollment rates the 
high school and college levels after the start 
World War The remainder the 
increase was due such factors popula- 
tion increase during this period and the pre- 
war trend toward more education. 

There evidence from decennial census 
data, shown Table that the increase 
during the 1940s the proportion married 
among young persons was greater for those 
with high school diploma college de- 
gree than for those with high school edu- 
This positive relationship between 
educational level and increase marriage 
found among both whites and nonwhites and 
implies that more the better-educated per- 
sons were forming families and that family 
formation was taking place younger age 
than before. The opportunities for empioy- 
ment young married women—and espe- 
cially for those with above-average educa- 
tion—have mounted rapidly since 1940. 
Thus has come taken for granted 


See also Christopher Tietze and Patience Lauriat, 
“Age Marriage and Educational Attainment 
the United States,” Population Studies, IX, (No- 
vember, 1955); and John Hajnal, “Analysis 
Changes the Marriage Pattern Economic 
Groups,” Sociological Review, (June, 
1954). 
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Taste AGE First MARRIAGE, FOR 

RIAGES BETWEEN 1947 AND 1954, 


Median Age First 

Marriage 
Educational Level Husbands Wives 
Married 1947 1954 24.2 20.8 


that most women who have completed 
high school college education need 
longer choose between career and marriage. 

the fall 1956, one every four 

college students was married. Among the 
most typical college ages, 24, about 
one every six colleges was married. 
Although comparable figures are avail- 
able earlier date, these proportions 
are probably far excess those before 
World War and may even above those 
for the early postwar period when many 
married men were attending college bene- 
fits derived from the Bill. Even though 
the proportion college students who are 
married may seem high, the fact remains 
that, age for age, the proportion married 
among those not school considerably 
higher. 

Age Marriage. The relationship between 
median age first marriage and educational 
level tends positive but more appro- 
priately described U-shaped curvilinear 
relationship. Thus college graduates are the 
oldest, the average, first marriage and 
persons who left high school before gradua- 
tion are the youngest marriage. Those 
who left college before graduation are only 
slightly older marriage than high school 
graduates who did not college. 

The older age college graduates mar- 
riage readily understandable view 
the fact that college students are generally 
not self-supporting and hence must rely upon 
their parents for their financial support. 
Probably most parents still not look 
kindly upon giving help married son 
daughter who attending school. Although 
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the median age marriage persons with 
incomplete high school education rela- 
tively young, still old enough indi- 
cate that large proportion the persons 
who discontinue their high school education 
engage work for while before marriage. 

general, the interval between leaving 
school and marriage tends diminish 
the amount schooling increases, for those 
with nine more years school. The rela- 
tively short interval for those who not 
complete college suggests that substantial 
proportion quit college order marry. 

The difference between the ages spouses 
tends decrease the amount educa- 
tion increases. Thus the difference between 
the median ages spouses drops from four 
five years for persons with high school 
training about two years for college 
graduates. 

The median age remarriage espe- 
cially high for persons with high school 
education. This finding consistent with 
the fact that the median ages widowhood 
and divorce are also relatively high for per- 
sons with high school education. least 
partial explanation for these findings 
that persons with little education tend 
concentrated among those toward the upper 
limit marriageable age; such persons went 
school long ago when low levels educa- 
tional attainment were quite common. More- 
over, persons the lower economic groups 
probably tend postpone obtaining di- 
vorce because the cost factor and hence 
become eligible for remarriage 
older age. 


RIAGES BETWEEN 1947 AND 1954, EDUCATIONAL 


Median Years 
School Completed 


Educational Level 

Spouse Husbands Wives 
First marriage 12.1 12.2 
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AND REMARRIAGES BETWEEN 1947 AND 1954, AGE Most 


Age Time 


Most Recent Marriage Total 
years. 
First marriage 100.0 
Remarriage 100.0 
years: 
First marriage 100.0 
Remarriage 100.0 
years: 
First marriage 100.0 
Remarriage 100.0 
years and over: 
First marriage 100.0 
Remarriage 100.0 


Education Husband and Wife. The data 
reveal general tendency for the education 
the husband and wife similar 
level. Among persons with recent first mar- 
riages, fact, the median years school 
completed for all husbands and all wives 
are virtually the same. The education 
husbands who had not completed high 
school, however, tends less than that 
their wives. the other hand, the edu- 
cation husbands who had attended college 
somewhat exceeds that their wives. These 
findings are related the fact that larger 
proportion women than men complete 
high school, but larger proportion men 
than women who complete high school 
unequal supply men and women with 
given amount education. 

Men who were recently entering remar- 
riages had about one year less schooling 
than their wives and about two years less 
education than men recently entering first 
marriages. The men who were remarrying 
were about years age and years older 
than their wives, the average. The men 
who were marrying for the first time were 
about years age and years older than 
their wives, the average. 

Stability Marriage. Higher educational 
attainment correlated with greater mar- 
riage stability. Table shows the percentage 
distribution first marriages and remar- 
riages men age and educational attain- 
ment. each the four age groups 
higher proportion those still their first 
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Elementary High 
School School College 
20.6 62.1 17.3 
31.7 62.6 5.7 
21.7 48.3 30.0 
27.9 56.6 15.5 
49.4 22.4 
29.9 52.8 17.3 
38.2 44.8 17.1 
47.4 38.3 14.3 


marriages than those remarriages falls 
the group with one more years col- 
lege training, and smaller proportion 
the group with schooling limited the ele- 
mentary 

The survey figures—especially those cited 
the discussion Table 4—are subject 
certain limitations. The sample survey re- 
sults relate the last (most recent) marriage 
during the preceding seven and one-half 
years and hence not cover the first mar- 
riages persons with both first marriages 
and remarriages within the study period; 
however, probably only about five per cent 
are thus affected. addition, the men with 
college education tended marry 
older age and hence were exposed for 
shorter period than others the risk 
having broken marriage certain 
age; the effects this factor are minimized, 
however, showing the data for several 
age groups. These limitations are relatively 
minor. The authors believe they are justi- 
fied, therefore, their view that there 
positive relationship between educational 
level and marriage stability. 

Resident and Nonresident Marriages. Per- 
sons who marry are described here “resi- 


Age-standardized marriage and dissolution rates 
computed from 1950 Census data provide evidence 
that, the average, the most stable unions are 
those women who complete college and the least 
stable are those women who drop out high 
school before graduation. See Tables and 102 
the Census Monograph Paul Glick, Ameri- 
can Families, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1957. 
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ENTERED MARRIAGES BETWEEN 1947 AND 1954, NUMBER TIMES MARRIED FOR THE 


First Marriage Husband 


Remarriage Husband 


Resident Nonresident Resident Nonresident 
Educational Level Husband Husband Husband Husband 

Husband and Wife and Wife and Wife and Wife 
Married 1947 1954 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
years 9.0 14.7 22.1. 21.6 
years 11.6 16.8 19.4 17.6 
years 23.8 28.6 21.4 29.7 
High school years 34.0 30.8 23.0 16.6 
Coll years 10.4 7.1 11.5 
more 11.2 3.9 7.0 3.0 


dent” brides grooms the marriage took 
place the same State their State 
residence. Among recent marriages, close 
per cent the first marriages were con- 
tracted resident bride and resident 
groom, whereas close per cent the 
were contracted resident 
bride and resident groom. The correspond- 
ing proportions resident marriages were 
somewhat higher the Northeastern States 
and considerably lower the West. 

Among couples with nonresident first mar- 
riages—that is, both the bride and groom 
were residents different State from the 
one which they married—the husband 
tended younger and have less edu- 
cation than the average. Moreover, non- 
resident first marriages, relatively large 
proportion the husbands had not com- 
pleted high school, whereas resident first 
marriages, relatively large proportion 
the husbands had graduated from high 
school college. 

These facts may interpreted the 
light the probability that resident mar- 
riages are likely deliberate and formal 
nature, whereas nonresident marriages are 
more hasty and informal. 

Employment Recently Married Women. 
Among recently married women who are 
still their teens, those who are the 
labor force have about one more year 
education than those not the labor 
force. The same tendency also found 
among recently remarried women. The bet- 
ter-educated women probably continue 
work longer after marriage and postpone 


childbearing longer than women with less 
education. general, labor force participa- 
tion after marriage increases age mar- 
riage increases. Employed women their 
early twenties have about years school, 
the average, and are working mainly 
clerical, sales, and professional technical 
jobs, though substantial numbers are found 
semi-skilled (usually factory) and service 
work. 

Number Times Married. strong nega- 
tive relationship exists between the fre- 
quency marriage and the amount 
education, among recently married persons 
not classified age. More than fourth 
the recently married persons with high 
school education had been married twice 
more, whereas only tenth the col- 
lege graduates had been remarried. Again, 
about five per cent those with high 
school training, compared with only one 
per cent the college graduates, had mar- 
ried for the third subsequent time. 

some extent these results reflect the 
fact, pointed out above, that persons with 
small amounts schooling are older, the 
average, and show relatively high widow- 
hood rates. turn, the high widowhood 
rates the poorly educated doubt 
high mortality rates among persons low 
economic status. 

Broken Marriages. Among both men and 
women with broken marriages who are still 
the age range when most remarriages 
occur, divorced persons have more educa- 
tion and income, the average, than wid- 
owed and separated persons. This finding 
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consistent with the popular saying that 
“separation the poor man’s divorce.” The 
relatively low average status widowed 
persons further confirmation the higher 
mortality rates among persons lower eco- 
nomic groups. 

some extent, these results probably 
come about the selective process di- 
vorce and remarriage: many separated per- 
sons lower economic status tend remain 
separated and those higher economic 
status are more likely end the marriage 
divorce. turn, remarriage rates are the 
lowest among divorced and widowed per- 
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high average education and income spin- 
sters undoubtedly reflect the tendency for 
many well-educated single women devote 
their time their chosen occupations the 
business professional world, while those 
who marry are likely preoccupied with 
the care young children. 

Conclusions. The high level marriage 
rates and the decline divorce rates after 
World War are doubtless caused 
great variety factors, many which are 
imperfectly understood. For one thing, they 
are probably related the prosperity 
the current era. Favorable economic condi- 


AND Sex: 1950 


Median Years School Completed 


White 
Marital Status Men 
Single 9.7 
Married, spouse present 10.6 
Separated 8.9 
Other married 10.0 
Widowed 8.8 
Divorced 10.0 


sons with little education and income. Hence 
there evidently cumulative tendency 
for the ranks the separated and widowed 
enlarged persons the lower strata 
and diminished those the upper 
strata. 

Bachelor and Spinsterhood. Men who 
and continue live with their wives 
have more education and income, the 
average, than men with broken marriages 
men who remain bachelors. the other 
hand, women who remain spinsters have 
more education and income, the average, 
than women who marry. There are several 
Among them the hypothesis that the char- 
acteristics men that promote success 
educational and economic advancement also 
tend promote success securing wives 
and remaining married. Men with wives 
and children support have greater in- 
ducement, furthermore, earn substan- 
tial income than unmarried men. The 


Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Men Women Women 
6.8 11.0 
6.8 12.3 
6.8 10.9 7.5 
6.7 9.1 7.4 
10.6 
6.3 10.0 6.9 
8.2 11.3 8.6 


tions must have engendered young people 
sense job security and optimism about 
the future. These conditions have evidently 
fostered favorable attitudes toward rela- 
tively early marriages. Moreover, the hous- 
ing supply has improved, the rate home 
ownership has increased, and the secular 
trend the birth rate has been upward. 
Having secure job, owning home, and 
young children have probably oper- 
ated active stabilizers family life for 
increasing proportion adults who are 
the childrearing age group. 

Similarly, the recent spurt educational 
attainment due many factors, also im- 
perfectly understood. other things, 
reflects the favorable economic climate 
and the steady rise opportunities for per- 
sons put into practical use the skills they 
have learned the classroom. 

Differences among social groups both 
marriage and educational patterns persist 
despite the level prevailing economic con- 
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ditions. These differences stem from dissimi- 
larities cultural and personal character- 
istics. Within given economic setting, not 
all groups have equal opportunities marry 
obtain education, and not all groups 
attach the same values marriage and 
educational achievement. Men the middle 
and upper economic strata tend have not 
only high amount education but also 
high marriage rate, above-average age 
marriage, and low divorce rate. These 
facts suggest that circumstances which en- 
courage persons continue successfully 
through high school college and post- 
pone marriage past teen age also discourage 
them from dissolving their marriages 
divorce. 

Persons who discontinue their education 
before they complete high school tend also 
have low incomes and high rates 
marriage dissolution separation, divorce, 
widowhood. addition, they have more 


than the average number children. Thus 
persons the lower educational strata face 
the cumulative effect higher birth rates 
and lower incomes—plus such associated 
conditions poorer health, need for larger 
living quarters, and smaller likelihood 
assistance from the older generation. These 
conditions place heavy strain the family 
relations that segment the population 
which has the poorest educational back- 
ground. 

Finally, should pointed out that 
much the source material for this analysis 
came from sample data which are subject 
certain limitations, indicated the 
official reports cited above. believed, 
however, that these data constitute ade- 
quate foundation for the conclusions pre- 
sented. The writers hope that additional 
studies will made order confirm 
revise the inferences drawn here. 
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LEGAL CERTIFICATION PSYCHOL- 
OGY VIEWED SOCIOLOGISTS 


THE COMMITTEE THE IMPLICATIONS 
CERTIFICATION LEGISLATION, AMERICAN 


Sociologists are aware the very real prob- 
lems that have led psychologists turn for 
solution certification through state legisla- 
tive action. are profoundly sympathetic. 
And appreciate the sincere efforts psy- 
chologists identify and emulate the prin- 
ciples “good profession.” Nevertheless 
sociologists observe the movement toward 
certification the state with growing concern. 
Our primary concern has with the im- 
pingement state certification social psy- 
unnecessary point out that, 
grounds well the basis past and 
contemporary contributions, sociologists believe 
their claim social psychology sound 
and legitimate that made psychologists. 
Our freedom continue work that area, 
seems us, placed serious jeopardy the 
legislative enactments psychologists are spon- 
soring the various states. 

The legislative acts that seek certification 
the use the undefined word “psychology” 
specify that the programs shall administered 
and supervised psychologists, the latter 
term being rigorously defined those bills. 
This means that members one profession, 
psychology, will judge the qualifications and 
thereby regulate the opportunities members 
different profession, sociology. The effect 
‘only somewhat moderated under the most 
favorable circumstances suggested date, that 
is, represented the proposed Michigan 
bill. The latter provides that the certification 
board, composed psychologists, may desig- 
nate examining committee for each marginal 
field, e.g., social psychology, one-half the mem- 


statement was prepared for publication 
The American Psychologist, but should 
interest readers this journal well. The 
Editor. 

Edgar Borgatta, Philip Hauser, Alex Inkeles, 
Saul Mendlovitz, Gideon Sjoberg, Guy Swanson, 
Ralph Turner, and Amos Hawley, Chairman. 
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bers which may representatives the 
related profession. appreciate the sociolo- 
gist’s attitude the psychologist need only imagine 
his response proposal that all forms psy- 
chotherapy, personality diagnosis and mental 
testing declared adjuncts psychiatry and 
certified under the discretionary administra- 
tion psychiatrists. 

Beyond the immediate invasion sociologi- 
cal prerogatives, certification carries diffuse 
and cumulative threat. The establishment 
“psychology” legally sanctioned term may 
lead private and public organizations (including 
civil service commissions) adopt their own 
the requirement the state boards examiners 
psychology. Thus, positions currently open 
both psychologically and sociologically trained 
social psychologists would become inaccessible 
the latter. Or, stated differently, important 
segment the sociological profession ultimately 
would viewed the public incompetent 
practice its traditional craft except within 
the walls academic institutions and possibly 
not even there. 

members the academic community 
look with dismay upon the legal certification 
any term that denotes what essentially 
intellectual enterprise. field knowledge and 
discovery may hedged about and limited 
the few only grave risk the progress 
that discipline. Should such risk incurred 
order secure the protection certain spe- 
cific applications the contributions the 
discipline, contributions that have resulted from 
free and unrestricted inquiry? believe that 
certification the inclusive term psychology 
will not the long run serve the public interest. 
related profession’s domain the future does not 
seem promising. appears that psycholo- 
gists are unwittingly violating the spirit one 
their own principles “good profession.” 
Principle states: “As autonomous profes- 
sion, psychology cannot accept limitations upon 
the freedom thought and action its mem- 
bers other than limitations imposed its social 
responsibility and considerations public 
welfare.” (Psychology and Its Relations with 
Other Professions. The American Psychological 
Association, 1954, 13.) 
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THE CERTIFICATION ACADEMIC 
PROFESSIONS: THE CASE 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Epcar 
Russell Sage Foundation 


The recent trend toward licensing certifi- 
cation for psychologists has led widespread 
examination the appropriateness this kind 
action. Many the reactions have been di- 
rectly the certification psychologists, but 
more considered response has been the 
notion certifying professional fields generally, 
with psychology the available example.! 
Here some the issues involved are examined. 


CERTIFICATION ACADEMIC PROFESSIONS 


The certification psychologists has been 
particularly difficult analyze objectively be- 
cause the identification what psychologist 
confusion arises connection with the distinc- 
tion between academic professions and prac- 
ticing professions, which has not been kept clear 
the historical development psychology. 

think the academic professions con- 
cerned with the development and dissemination 
knowledge. general, one derives his rights 
academic profession satisfying the re- 
quirements for advanced degree, such the 
Ph.D., independently doing research 
other work character that indicates the 
person has satisfied equivalent such re- 
quirements. Persons who are members the 
academic professions not only disseminate 
knowledge through colleges and universities, but 
also through publications and other means. 
experts, they are frequently called upon serve 
consultants where their knowledge ex- 
perience considered relevant. Qualification 
consultant has been based upon recognition 
the profession and community rather than 
validation some legal requirements. the 
tradition the academic professions there 
nothing found supporting certification 
title function, and any move toward certifi- 
cation normal academic privileges must 
interpreted restriction academic freedom. 


Prepared for the annual meeting the Eastern 
Sociological Society, April, 1958. 

should noted that this discussion based 
the relationship the relevant practicing and 
academic professions. Substantive issues counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy, such the fact that little 
yet demonstrated, will not considered the 
discussion. 
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PSYCHOLOGY ACADEMIC AND PRACTICING 
PROFESSION 


While psychology has tradition aca- 
demic profession, well respected the history 
academic institutions, over period time 
there have grown from several fields prac- 
tice. These have been associated with such 
descriptive adjectives “clinical,” 
ing,” and “industrial.” The development 
these applied fields underlies the issue cer- 
tifying and licensing psychology, but the field 
primarily involved that clinical psychol- 
ogy. However came about (clearly, clinical 
psychologists and psychiatrists have some com- 
mon interests), clinical psychology became iden- 
tified practicing profession rather than 
area research. Certainly the relative igno- 
rance the general public the fine distinction 
between being clinical psychologist and 
psychiatrist may have both create 
and propagate the One possible con- 
sequence the fear clinical psychologists 
that their activities might hampered the 
psychiatric profession various psychothera- 
peutic and counseling procedures. this point, 
the reaction psychologists, and not clinical 
psychologists alone, seems have been that 
the problems dealt with were psychological and 
not medical nature and, any event, psy- 
chologists have far more formal training 
psychology than psychiatrists. seems fair 
state that the move toward certification and 
licensing defensive reaction the psychi- 
atric profession, least part. But making 
this point should conceded that clinical 
psychologists were asserting their right ad- 
minister mental distinguished from medical 
patients. 

concomitant the emergence clinical 
psychology, any applied field, has been 
the growth large number fads and the 
possibility charlatanism the handling 
psychotherapeutic procedures. One reaction 
psychologists has been condemnation per- 
sons calling themselves “psychologists” and thus 
listing themselves telephone directories when 
they have not been qualified according the 
generally accepted standard the psycholo- 
gists’ professional organizations. This serves 
another rationale for certification: restrict 
the title such way that charlatans not 
have access it. 

The reaction the American Psychological 
Association these trends, should noted, 
involved various forms indignation over any 
attempt hamper the activities psycholo- 
gists and over the misuse the word “psy- 
chologist.” But there was call arms for 
certification. The pressure for certification and 
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licensing came primarily from state organiza- 
tions, more less imposed over the policy 
the central organization. fact, state legisla- 
tion was vigorously pushed while the parent 
psychological organization was under “truce 
agreement” with the psychiatric organization. 
this point the truce seems forgotten 
and apparently needless since the state organ- 
izations have demonstrated that possible 
have certification passed without the coopera- 
tion the medical profession. 


THE MEANING CERTIFICATION 


What are the possible consequences legis- 
lation certification? the report the 
Committee Implications Legislation that 
Licenses Certifies Psychologists, published 
the American Sociological Review (21 [De- 
cember, 1956] pp. 773-776), classification 
such legislation presented: 


Voluntary legislation the restriction 
particular title persons who have met cer- 
tain standards training and experience set 
examining board. 

Nonrestrictive legislation associated with 
the general definition class services identi- 
fied title and/or function, and implicitly 
recognizes that professions other than psychology 
have contributions make the same area 
services the public. 

Restrictive legislation defined specify- 
ing the functions, presumably detail, that con- 
stitute practicing psychology, matter what 
person calls himself. 


Voluntary certification designates persons 
who have satisfied given standard and who 
may distinguished from others offering the 
same services services toward the same end. 
does not prohibit other persons, however, 
from carrying out these services. The utilization 
the voluntary title presumably requires edu- 
cation the public. does not need depend 
upon the law, and the American Psychological 
Association has already made important strides 
toward the development this kind certifi- 
cation for certain applied fields. Voluntary cer- 
tification may desirable for field estab- 
lished practice minimum protection for the 
public. 

The resistance psychologists voluntary 
certification appears have been closely asso- 
ciated with notion protecting the public 
from charlatans, presumably the assumption 
that the public cannot educated and must 
protected against itself the type cen- 
sorship that implicit restrictive legisla- 
tion, which definition repressive. For ex- 
ample, voluntary certification requiring test 


competence for the use the title “Cer- 
tified Clinical Psychologist” does not prohibit 
psychotherapist charlatan from using 
the title “psychologist,” nor does the restric- 
tion the title “psychologist” prevent the psy- 
chotherapist the charlatan from continuing 
his activities under another title such “psy- 
chotherapist,” “counselor,” “personality con- 
sultant.” 

But note, however, that the objective 
inhibit the practice these individuals rather 
than protect the public making competent 
psychological services available under known 
title, the objective highly questionable. 
imply that the objective inhibit others 
even they not utilize the title 
gist” means that this presumed area 
singular competence for psychology. 

What the definitions associated with re- 
strictive and nonrestrictive legislation? Restric- 
tive legislation many ways makes more sense 
than nonrestrictive legislation. there are areas 
competence taught and learned some 
professional school practice, then legislation 
corresponding the professional school seems 
reasonable, least first glance. Physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, veterinarians, optometrists, 
and chiropractors are commonly certified. 
none these cases, however, does the name 
involved refer scientific discipline. 

But restrictive legislation put into effect, 
then the practicing profession psychology 
needs establish clear terms what techniques 
and skills are restricted. The unique skills 
the person trained psychology may become 
quite difficult define when they are 
differentiated from the adjacent professions. 
Note, for example, the threat preemption 
such adjacent fields practice educa- 
tional counseling, personnel counseling, man- 
agement counseling, human relations work, and 
social work the following paragraph the 
Tennessee bill: 


person practices “Psychological Ex- 
aminer” within the meaning this Act when 
holds himself Psychological Examiner 
and/or renders individuals the public 
for remuneration any service involving the appli- 
cation recognized principles, methods and pro- 
cedures the science and profession psychol- 
ogy, such interviewing administering and 
interpreting tests mental abilities, aptitudes, 
interests and personality characteristics, for such 
purposes psychological evaluation for edu- 
cational vocational selection, guidance 
placement. 


Most the functions specified this definition 
psychological examiner also constitute the 
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research procedures many other 
services and academic disciplines. 

This not the only issue, however, that be- 
comes involved defining such practices. Hope- 
fully, psychology and related scientific disci- 
plines are hard work developing objective 
tests mental abilities, aptitudes, interests and 
personality characteristics. this occurs, they 
should become more detached from the indi- 
vidual administrator, and similarly interpreta- 
tion should become more routine. seems 
ridiculous that something that governed 
stricted, especially when the hope that the 
general educational level being raised that 
more and more persons will possess these kinds 
skills. the area mental tests, for ex- 
ample, possible devise self-administer- 
ing test that not only self-scoring but for 
which standard interpretation available. 

The point not quarrel with the area 
practice related the scientific discipline 
psychology, but suggest that this field 
practice has yet specified defined. 
such definition developed the future, 
that point the practicing field should detached 
from graduate schools which are concerned with 
the growth the academic disciplines. train- 
ing practitioners, wasteful prepare stu- 
dents for research well, since practitioners 
they ordinarily will unable carry out re- 
search. the other hand, psychology 
certified field practice, then departments 
graduate schools arts and sciences that 
are preparing persons for research should find 
below their dignity continue pouring re- 
sources into training persons for applied and 
routine procedures rather than concen- 
trating their efforts the development 
knowledge. this score, difficult under- 
stand why the scientific branch psychology 
did not more strongly resist resent move 
certification that threatens level all mem- 
bers the status technicians. 

the defense the psychologists who de- 
fine their role primarily scientists, however, 
firm opposition probably did not develop be- 
cause the psychiatric-psychological controversy 
placed their discipline position underdog, 
and also because they believed that the activi- 
ties the practicing part their profession 
did not necessarily affect them. Being above the 
politics involved may have been the appropriate 
reaction these scientists the proposed legis- 
lative action had not reched points excess. 
If, for example, the recommended laws had been 
voluntary nature, there would have been 
need for psychologists and other scientists 
concerned with certification. 
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CONSEQUENCES FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


The New York law reads follows its 
definition psychologist: 


person represents himself “psy- 
chologist” when holds himself out the public 
any title description services incorporat- 
ing the words “psychological,” “psychologist,” 
“psychology,” and under such title description 
offers render renders services individuals, 
corporations, the public for remuneration. 


There are exclusions, and use the name 
permitted official title government 
agencies and educational institutions. Taking 
the law literally, psychologist may represent 
himself such any venture for which there 
remuneration, such publishing book, act- 
ing consultant, etc., without being certified. 
would not allowed lecture any but 
educational institution audience for remuner- 
ation. Thus, quite paradoxically, the psycholo- 
gist who may never have had any contact with 
human subjects may find that cannot con- 
sult with industrial organization about his 
limited subject matter unless has been cer- 
tified. the other hand, this same psycholo- 
gist may find that when certified has 
the privilege carrying out for fee all those 
activities that are vaguely included under the 
title psychology. assertion that the “pro- 
fession” would govern this violation 
ethics nonsense, for begs the question 
why this psychologist should certified 


CONSEQUENCES FOR SOCIOLOGY 


The first and most direct restriction that 
occurs through certification usurping the 
title psychology being primary all 
other titles. Social psychologists have been 
trained both sociology and psychology 
departments, and competence social psy- 
chologist has been determined within the realm 
each discipline. is, course, well known 
that the first two texts “social psychology” 
were written William MacDougall, the 
psychologist, and Edward Ross, the sociolo- 
gist. Thus some sociologists have claim the 
name “psychologist,” well representatives 
other disciplines. Was Freud psychologist? 

Conceivably, the proponents non-voluntary 
certification could argue that only small pro- 
portion sociologists will affected. Here, 


The protection the public continues reside 
redress through the courts even when code 
ethics operative. There evidence that 
matters individual damages code ethics 
provides any protection that does not already exist 
the law. 
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literal interpretation law such that 
New York, social psychologists would not 
able represent themselves such for con- 
sultation where their services might relevant. 
Moreover, the development sociology un- 
doubtedly leading increased proportion 
sociologists working outside educational 
institutions; such laws will therefore restrict 
relevant activities applied nature. 

Furthermore, sociologists who function 
either full-time part-time social psycholo- 
gists outside educational institutions not 
necessarily represent themselves being com- 
petent areas claimed the special province 
psychology. Traditionally, the content 
sociology (and not psychology) has included 
studies social interaction, interpersonal rela- 
tions, marriage and the family, role theory, 
socialization, social perception, small group 
analysis, opinion and attitude research, media 
and mass communication, collective behavior, 
industrial relations, and intergroup relations— 
name few areas. Sociologists surely may 
possess these traditional social psychological 
skills—without the implication that they are 
experts areas psychology such projec- 
tive tests, psychophysics, 
psychology. 

the availability license certificate 
desirable, and since presumably allows one 
special privileges this would seem the 
case, such privileges will serve, may antici- 
pated, additional incentive training. 
This may have interesting ramifications 
terms the avenues training. far 
social psychology title continues 
carry its present prestige among behavioral 
scientists, students planning career so- 
cial psychology would seek degrees de- 
partments psychology rather than sociology, 
since they would face the possibility (as 
they now) working other than uni- 
versity government positions. 
able consequences for departments within uni- 
versities are clear and, again, involve preemp- 
tion certain areas knowledge, including 
peripheral areas, psychology. 

suggestion that procedures may set into 
effect allow certification the peripheral 
scientific disciplines when they are relevant 
psychology itself peculiar one. First, 
assumes that there need certify such 
peripheral areas educational psychology, 
social psychology, and personnel psychology. 
Second, permitting peripheral areas certi- 
fied, satisfying special requirements course, 
threatens establish second class type 
scholarly citizenship. 


CONSEQUENCES FOR OTHER RELATED 
PRACTICING PROFESSIONS 


There are two kinds peripheral professions, 
however, academic and practicing. The latter, 
particularly associated with schools educa- 
tion, business and public administration, social 
work, and nursing, should feel the greatest in- 
fringement. difficult imagine descrip- 
tion services provided persons trained 
these and other professional schools prac- 
tice that does not involve some reference 
“psychological course, new 
definition this inclusive term develops. 
the other hand, these practicing professions 
may question the motives the certification 
psychologists, since, the one hand, the 
laws are written the basis academic re- 
quirements traditional subjects psychology 
rather than courses the development tech- 
nical skills, but, the other, the activities 
the practicing psychological profession are de- 
scribed such skills administration tests, 
counseling, and psychotherapy. Note, this 
connection, the report The New York State 
Psychologist October, 1957 (Volume 
4): 

Slightly over three-quarters clinical 
psychologists the top and middle salary group 
are reported counseling psychotherapy 
for some portion their time and almost two- 
thirds the bottom group also so. 


true that the practicing professions con- 
cerned with counseling and psychotherapy em- 
phasize more training these skills than that 
required for Ph.D. psychology. these 
professions feel threatened they may move 
the direction certification themselves—where 
they have not already done so. Considering the 
status the field practice, this move 
questionable merit, the haphazard pro- 
liferation certification any area which 
the ordinary citizen shares and has access the 
skills the profession. Among other possibili- 
ties, persons involved these practicing pro- 
fessions may lose sight the fact that they 
are business get out business. Presum- 
ably, science and education progress, the 
lay citizen will have greater access the 
knowledge the practitioner. Thus emphasis 
certification practicing profession where 
the skills are not specifically defined and where 
relevant knowledge can become part the 
public domain indicates concern with profes- 
sional identity the sense vested interest 
rather than public interest. 


SUMMARY 


Certification academic profession 
contrary the tradition academic freedom. 
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able the basis his expertness for consulta- 
tion wherever his skills are relevant. Thus, 
the name “psychology” associated with 
scientific discipline, the certification the 
field “psychology” (the whole field) in- 
compatible with academic freedom and scientific 
values. 

Voluntary certification may desirable for 
special areas competence where the issues 
public protection are well defined. Certifica- 
tion the whole field not reasonable when 
directed only certain skills. Voluntary 
certification titles such “certified clinical 
psychologist” “certified industrial psycholo- 
gist” may desirable. 

Restrictive certification reasonable only 
can demonstrated that certain areas 
competence are uniquely defined the profes- 
sion, such testing with certain classes 
individual instruments. Restrictive legislation di- 
rected control such activities counseling 
and psychotherapy, which involve several prac- 
ticing professions, unreasonable. 

Nonrestrictive legislation, based the prin- 
ciple preemption, leads the same conse- 
quences restrictive legislation. 

Legislation directed toward certification ap- 
pears create special privileges for group 
rather than serve the avowed purpose 
protecting the public, except the case 
voluntary certification clear-cut and justifi- 
able restrictive certification. 


THE NEED FOR NATIONWIDE MAR- 
RIAGE AND DIVORCE 
STATISTICS 


COMMITTEE MARRIAGE AND 
STATISTICS 


One the recommendations made last 
year’s (1955-56) Committee Marriage and 
Divorce Statistics, and subsequently approved 
the Publications Committee, was that 
article prepared for the Review “setting forth 
the issues involved the establishment 
Marriage Registration and Divorce Registra- 
tion Area, and the sociological benefits 
derived from nationwide marriage and divorce 
statistics.” Following the recommendation, the 
1956-57 Committee gathered the requested in- 
formation and presents herewith. hoped 


Christensen, Edwards, Reuben 
Hill, Clifford Kirkpatrick, Thomas Monahan, 
Whelpton, and William Kephart, Chair- 
man. (Thomas Monahan planning submit 
critical commentary this article the American 
Sociological Review for possible publication.) 
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that this presentation will not only contribute 
better understanding the status vital 
statistics, but will also enable sociologists 
assess their own role the development 
nationwide marriage and divorce registration. 


BACKGROUND 


The first federal report marriages and di- 
vorces, based original county records, was 
published 1889, and covered the years 
addition numerical totals mar- 
riages and divorces this initial report contained 
few detailed statistics, such legal causes 
divorce, divorce duration marriage, 
individual states. and the like. Reports were 
also issued for the period for the 
year 1916, and for each year from 1922 
1932.2 

1946 the Vital Statistics Division was 
transferred from the Bureau the Census 
the Public Health Service where, under the new 
designation, National Office Vital Statistics 
(NOVS), the collection and publication mar- 
riage and divorce statistics have continued. 
Regular NOVS publications include monthly 
marriage license totals for major cities coun- 
ties, well state and national totals; and 
for states that have been able furnish pre- 
tabulated data, NOVS publishes some detailed 
marriage and divorce statistics. 

addition the foregoing, data have also 
been collected which help fill the gaps 
for the missing periods, that from the long- 
term view, national marriage and divorce totals, 
estimates, are available for each year since 
1867.3 These figures make possible com- 
pute crude marriage and divorce rates (per thou- 
sand population) trend basis. Detailed 
statistical information that has been collected 
since 1932, however, fragmentary and relates 
only certain states. Earlier data, while more 
complete, fall far short sociological needs. 


DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED 


The reasons for our lagging marriage and 
divorce statistics program are not hard find; 
indeed, the program might likened long- 
time obstacle course. the very outset, regis- 
tration and collection vital statistics informa- 
tion was not made integral part the 


States Commissioner Labor (Carroll 
Wright), Report Marriage and Divorce 
the United States, 1867 1886, 1,074 pp., 1889. 

Samuel Newman, “The Development 
and Status Vital Statistics Marriage and 
Divorce,” American Sociological Review, (June, 
1950), pp. 426-429. 
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(federal) governmental framework, was true, 
for instance, the constitution-backed United 
States census. The latter program, starting with 
modest counting the population, has de- 
veloped into one the world’s largest and most 
comprehensive statistical enumerations, whereas 
complete national birth and death registration 
did not become reality until 1933. Centralized 
collection marriage and divorce records has 
been interrupted two World Wars and 
depression, and has been delayed not only 
budgetary considerations but difficulties in- 
herent the separate-state registration systems 
doxical that the Constitution, which authorized 
the now highly successful census program, was 
also the instrument which, delegating mar- 
riage and divorce authority the individual 
states, placed many procedural impediments 
the way national marriage and divorce 
registration areas. 

Moreover, while marriage and divorce author- 
ity vested the individual states, the specific 
act marriage divorce always local 
initiation, and here that many the chronic 
difficulties have developed. the issuance 
marriage licenses, for instance, county clerks 
are sometimes lax inconsistent their re- 
cording and reporting procedures. Items that 
are recorded one way one county may 
recorded differently another. Furthermore, 
the processing the marriage record quite 
involved, the following flow indi- 
cates: 


Couple applies local official for marriage 
license. 

After legal requirements (blood test, wait- 
ing period) have been fulfilled, local official issues 
marriage license. 

Couple takes marriage license officiant. 

Officiant performs ceremony and signs mar- 
riage certificate. 

Officiant sends copy marriage certificate 
local official. 

Local official registers the marriage. 

Local official sends record-of-marriage 
Board Health’s State Office Vital Statistics. 

State Office Vital Statistics indexes and 
files marriage record. 

State Office Vital Statistics tabulates mar- 
riage records and forwards tabulations Na- 
tional Office Vital Statistics, Washington, 


Errors omission commission may occur 
almost any the above nine steps: (a) The 
couple may never apply for license, but simply 


Adapted from the Working Draft the Manual 
for the Registration Marriages, Document No. 
390—Rev., May 28, 1956, reproduced the NOVS, 
Public Health Service, Washington, 


live man and wife common law. (b) After 
making application and receiving their license, 
some couples change their mind and not 
marry. (c) sometimes happens that officiating 
clergymen fail send the signed marriage cer- 
tificate back the local official. (d) Copies 
the marriage record occasionally become “lost” 
the county level. (e) number states 
not have centralized collection marriage 
records; hence these records generally remain 
the county level. (f) Even with centralized 
registration, some states not forward statisti- 
cal breakdowns the National Office Vital 
Statistics. (g) make matters more compli- 
cated, the marriage certificates used the 
various states are means uniform con- 
cerning the items that are included the 
wording these items. 

Uniformity recording, reporting, and cod- 
ing, and the standardization marriage and 
divorce record forms are procedural matters 
that can ironed out with cooperation among 
local, state, and national offices. Other difficul- 
ties, however, inhere the legal and connotative 
nature marriage and divorce—difficulties 
which are reflected variety statistical 
compilations and which tend distort the 
true picture. For example: How handle com- 
mon law marriages? How make statistical 
provision for annulments and legal separations? 
How record Indian marriages? How detect 
and report bigamous unions and second cere- 
monies? How take account desertions and 
informal separations? How allocate out-of- 
state marriages and divorces? Statisticians work- 
ing the family field have long been plagued 
these and related problems, and most 
unlikely that all them will solved the 
foreseeable future. 

Another difficulty—and certainly one major 
proportion—has been pointed out compre- 
hensive study national vital statistics made 
the United States National Committee 
Vital and Health Statistics. Reporting July, 
1957, the Committee states “that marriage and 
divorce (including annulment) statistics are 
highly unsatisfactory state regards geo- 
graphic coverage, uniformity reporting, accu- 
racy and amount detail.” After commenting 
the need for improvement, the Committee 
not possible carry out such program 
under the present budgetary position.” 


National Vital Statistics Needs, Report 
the United States National Committee Vital and 
Health Statistics, Vital Statistics—Special Reports, 
Volume 45, No. 11, July 17, 1957, Public Health 
Service, NOVS. 
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These procedural, legal, and budgetary issues 
long way toward explaining why, over the 
years, marriage and divorce statistics pro- 
gram has lagged. These difficulties not tell 
the entire story, however, since obstacles 
similar nature—not quite difficult, perhaps, 
but nonetheless formidable—were successfully 
overcome during the formulation national 
birth and death registration area. Almost any 
statistical program can accomplished the 
demand great enough, and this sense 
that the impetus for national marriage and 
divorce statistics program has been lacking. 

The establishment birth and death regis- 
tration areas was fought for, not only 
variety public officials, but demographers, 
and most importantly perhaps, the medical 
profession, the following quotation indicates: 


Medical interest birth, marriage, and death 
registration the United States roughly parallels 
that England. early 1846 the American 
Medical Association created special committee 
consider ways and means for improving the 
registration births, marriages, and deaths. 
Upon the basis the findings this and sub- 
committees, the association formally re- 
solved 1885 that the members the profession 
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“be urgently requested take immediate and 
concerted action” establish offices for the col- 
lection vital statistics and further resolved 
that committee one from each State 
appointed report uniform system regis- 
tration marriages, births, and 


While the phrase “births, marriages, and deaths” 
was used, the term “marriages” was more less 
afterthought, and demands for the inaugura- 
tion marriage and divorce registration areas 
were weak, scattered, and relatively few 
number. 

Nor were sociologists any more vociferous 
their demands for adequate marriage and 
divorce statistical program—and this some- 
what more difficult understand. Our own in- 
terpretation that sociologists who were inter- 
ested the family were generally not those 
interested statistics; and that those interested 
statistics did not tend drawn toward 
the family field. Family sociologists were more 
prone study patterns courtship, mate 


Measures Relating Vital Records and Vital 
Statistics, 78th Congress, House Document No. 242, 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington, C., 
1943, 41. 
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selection, marital adjustment, and child rearing 
than they were make statistical analyses 
marriage and divorce records. And demogra- 
phers, whose forte lies statistical compilation, 
concerned themselves with fertility, mortality, 
and migration, with only peripheral interest 
shown marriage and divorce. any event, 
social scientists—who had definite stake 
the establishment national marriage and 
divorce statistics program—did relatively little 
the way “selling” the program. The gen- 
eral sociological attitude was one laissez faire, 
and has only been recent years that this 
attitude has changed some measure. 


RECENT PROGRESS 


spite the difficulties, tangible progress 
has been made. While the advance has not been 
speedy many would have liked, and while 
current statistical coverage not compre- 
hensive number would have preferred, 
results the last ten years have nevertheless 
been encouraging. Many the recording and 
reporting discrepancies among the various states 
have been eliminated, some uniform registra- 
tion procedures have been adopted, record- 


forms have been standardized, and, general, 
cooperation among local, state, and national 
vital statistics offices has borne fruit. 

Cooperation between federal and state offices 
has been enhanced the creation the Public 
Health Conference Records and Statistics. 
Carter states that “This organization was cre- 
ated provide for interchange and discussion 
ideas and problems and encourage co- 
operative action the representatives fed- 
eral, State, and other organizations included 
the Meeting biennially, the 
Conference includes representatives from state, 
territorial, and local registration areas, well 
individuals affiliated with the Census Bureau, 
the National Office Vital Statistics, the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, the American 
Association Registration Executives, and in- 
vited representatives from other social, govern- 
mental, and business organizations. 

the 1954 meeting the Conference, 
standard records for marriage and divorce were 


Carter, “Improving National Marriage 
and Divorce Statistics,” Journal the American 
Statistical Association, (September, 1953), pp. 
453-461. See 454. 
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endorsed. These standard forms, developed 
jointly the Conference and NOVS, 
long way toward overcoming what had previ- 
ously been major obstacle, namely provision 
for the collection uniform marriage and 
divorce statistics from the individual states. 
For the information readers the Review, 
these standard forms are reproduced. 

Uniformity recording procedures has been 
further enhanced the publication Work- 
ing Draft the Manual for the Registration 
Prepared the NOVS con- 
junction with the Working Group Marriage 
and Divorce, the provides local regis- 
trars and state officials with the procedural in- 
formation necessary insure systematic and 
standardized entries the record-of-marriage. 

Statistical progress has been made areas 
other than form-standardization and recording 
procedures. Since 1945 there has been steady 
increase the number states maintaining 
centralized files marriage and divorce records. 
Whereas that year areas maintained cen- 
tralized marriage files, 1955 the number had 
reached 41—36 states, four territories, and one 
city. And during the same period, the number 
areas maintaining centralized divorce files 
had increased from 36—31 states, four 
territories, and one city. 

Perhaps the most significant advance the 
marriage and divorce statistics program has 
been the Marriage Registra- 
tion Area (MRA), patterned along the lines 
the present Birth and Death Registration areas. 
The new MRA, instituted January, 1957, in- 
cludes the following states and 


States 
Alabama 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana (except New Orleans) 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


Document No. 390—Rev., May 28, 1956, repro- 
duced NOVS, Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, 

Department Health, Education and 
Welfare; Public Health Service, Mimeographed Re- 
lease January 1957. 
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New York (except New York City) 
Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 


Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Territories and Possessions 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
‘Virgin Islands 


Independent Registration Area 
New Orleans, La. 


approved the Public Health Confer- 
ence Records and Statistics, the criteria for 
admission the Marriage Registration Area 
are follows: 


(1) Maintenance the state territory 
centralized marriage records. 

(2) Adoption report forms containing items 
the “Standard Record Marriage.” 

(3) Regular reporting all local areas 
the State Office Vital Statistics. 

(4) Agreement between the State Office and the 
National Office Vital Statistics joint test- 
ing reporting for completeness and accuracy. 


While the states the MRA will record 
most the items contained the Standard 
Record failure record certain 
items does not necessarily preclude MRA mem- 
bership. From the sociological view most 
desirable that all the items the Standard 
Record completed all MRA states. And 
while the newly inaugurated MRA will record 
Statistical data more than half the 
nation’s marriages, there still some geographic 
distance before the goal 100 per cent 
national registration attained. Present plans 
call for the establishment Divorce and 
Annulment Registration Area (DARA), with 
similar criteria admission, the near future 
before 1960. 

What about the role the sociologist 
the development national marriage and 
divorce statistics program? The role has not 
been large one, for while the availability 
detailed marriage and divorce data would 


Health Service, NOVS, “Implementa- 
tion the Marriage Registration Area (MRA),” 
Document No. 407, July 19, 1956. 
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tremendous help social analysis, sociolo- 
gists generally have been slow realize this 
fact. There are signs, however, that sociological 
interest the statistical program may 
accelerating. For the past three years the 
American Sociological Society has included 
Committee Marriage and Divorce Statistics 
part its regular business agenda. 
effort further the MRA and DARA 
grams the Committee enlisted auxiliary 
members from the Eastern, Ohio Valley, South- 
ern, and Pacific Sociological Societies. 1956, 
for the first time, official representative 
the American Sociological Society participated 
the Public Health Conference Records 
and Statistics. addition the Society’s 
appointee number other sociologists were 
also attendance the Conference. short, 
while interest among sociologists has lagged, 
and many ways continues so, they are 
more aware the importance marriage and 
divorce statistics than any time the past. 
There also some indication that sociological 
views the subject are being listened 


THE USES MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE RECORDS 


“When people get married divorced, the 
facts are recorded and filed. They have right 
assume— 


The record will universally acceptable 

they their heirs must establish the facts 
any time, they will have trouble getting 
certified copy.” 


Thus, simple language, the basic need 
the marriage and divorce record explained. 
Aside from marriage license clerks and other 
officials involved vital registration, however, 
few people are aware the variety circum- 
stances which necessitate the issuance certi- 
fied copies marriage and divorce records. 
The following illustrations give some idea 
the usages involved: prove right receive 
insurance, pensions, military benefits, etc.; 
prove right inheritance; establish citizen- 
ship; prove legitimacy offspring; classify 


12See the Report the American Sociological 
Society’s representative the Public Health Con- 
ference Records and Statistics, American Socio- 
logical Review, (December, 1956), pp. 771-772. 

Leaflet for Registration Clerks the Pur- 
poses and Values Marriage and Divorce Registra- 
tion,” prepared the Marriage and Divorce 
Working Group the Public Health Conference, 
and distributed the American Association 
Registration Executives, Dr. Bailey, Secretary- 
Treasurer, State Department Health, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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draft registrants; administer payments mili- 
tary spouses; enforce immigration and natural- 
ization laws; issue passports; procure delayed 
birth certificates; establish rights public 

For all these usages, proper recording and 
filing marriage and divorce records local 
officials help insure the availability such 
records. Yet major problem remains. Because 
the fact that the original marriage and di- 
vorce records are filed the county area 
where action was initiated, and since there are 
thousands local jurisdictions the United 
States, often difficult and tedious job 
determine whether marriage divorce has 
occurred. This especially true divorce cases, 
since only one the spouses normally files suit, 
and since the divorce itself usually preceded 
period separation—with the plaintiff, 
perhaps, having moved another state. If, how- 
ever, state has provisions for centralized 
marriage and divorce registration, the record- 
tracking task becomes relatively easy. Through 
the use I.B.M.-type machines, alphabetical 
indexing state-wide records routinized, en- 
abling the searcher establish the fact 
marriage divorce, name, year, and place 
occurrence, almost immediately. 

Nor this the only advantage centralized 
registration. Completion centralized mar- 
riage and divorce registration for the country 
whole would mean that variety detailed 
tabular statistics could prepared with 
minimum effort. Ultimately, punch-card sort- 
ing, either sampling universal basis, 
would permit correlational analysis parallel 
items the marriage and divorce records, thus 
permitting certain causal inferences drawn. 
these respects, publication such mar- 
riage and divorce statistics would real 
interest the government, business organiza- 
tions, religious groups, and, course, social 
scientists. 

Sociologists particular have vital stake 
the marriage and divorce statistics program. 
The family continues major area 
sociological study. the postwar period family 
researchers have made significant contributions 
the field, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. There some tendency, however, the 
teaching family courses and the writing 
family texts, beyond the implications 
empirical research findings. This tendency 
could perhaps minimized sufficient body 
statistical information were made 
available. need know, for instance, more 
about the age relationships marriage and di- 


14See the Manual, pp. 4-5 (footnote for 
more complete list usages. 
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vorce, about interracial and interclass marriages, 
about the effects previous marital status 
divorce, about geographical 
differences, about the relationship between chil- 
dren and divorce, about racial and occupational 
factors marriage and divorce, about temporal 
changes the duration marriage, and host 
other relationships subject 
analysis. One way avoid the temptation 
substitute fancy for fact would plug 
strongly for the centralized collection and pub- 
lication comprehensive nationwide marriage 
and divorce statistics. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Sociological needs relative the collection, 
analysis, and publication marriage and di- 
vorce statitstics are clear. The question remains, 
what can sociologists, both individually and 
collectively, about furthering the program? 
The following points may suggestive: 

Insofar collective action concerned, the 
American Sociological Society for some time 
now has had functioning Committee Mar- 
riage and Divorce Statistics. 1957, for the 
first time, auxiliary members were appointed 
the Committee from regional societies. With 
this beginning, perhaps the regional societies 
will follow the pattern the Eastern Socio- 
logical Society forming their own committees. 
significant number states not yet 
have centralized marriage and divorce report- 
and possibly regional sociological commit- 
tees could lend support those states where 
needed. the opinion many observers, state 
programs can best furthered those living 
within the state; here regional efforts might 
prove rewarding. 

Along the same lines, although the Marriage 
Registration Area was inaugurated January, 
1957, nineteen states have not yet joined. 
Our Committee plans write these non- 
member states with the aim offering our 
help wherever requested. Again, however, 
may that regionally-affiliated sociologists, 
virtue being closer the scene and 
having fuller awareness the pertinent legal 
and political problems, can more effective. 

would probably advantageous for all 
concerned individual sociologists would 
familiarize themselves with the recording and 
reporting procedures their home states. 
number states have not yet adopted the 
standard records marriage and divorce, and 
with some persuasion might possible 


convince state directors vital statistics that 
during the changeover additional items, such 
education and religion, would provide valuable 
statistical information. was never the inten- 
tion the NOVS the Conference cited 
above restrict the number items collected, 
but rather insure that minimum number 
standard items included. Whether the 
marriage and divorce records the various 
states provide for additional information will de- 
pend part the salesmanship sociologists. 

those states which are not now members 
the MRA (or, eventually, the DARA), 
there much for individual sociologists do. 
some these non-member states, local con- 
ditions are such militate against adequate 
transcription, and in-state sociologists might 
excellent position help iron out the 
trouble. hardly expected that state 
directors vital statistics these areas will 
turn sociologists for help; but the other 
hand, may that these men would welcome 
sociological assistance were offered. 

Another contribution that could made 
the marriage and divorce area would that 
communicating officials all levels the 
fact that, consumers, sociologists actively 
desire make use the statistics. Public 
officials would less than human they did 
not cater the legitimate desires their 
constituents. But the case hand sociologists 
have all too often left their desires unknown. 
Demographers have certainly shown hesi- 
tancy making their needs known the 
Census Bureau, and result the scope 
demographic statistics has been widened—to 
the benefit not only social scientists but 
the public well. 

academic sense, also, would certainly 
seem that such views those expressed this 
report could more vigorously voiced soci- 
ologists. Neither their writings nor their 
classrooms the “case” for comprehensive 
marriage and divorce statistics given more than 
passing notice—in contrast the space and 
time devoted other substantive areas. Soci- 
ologists can take pride the valuable work 
they have done such fields criminology and 
race relations. these instances the sociological 
viewpoint helped sustain the juvenile court 
movement, penal reform, F.E.P.C., and other 
action programs. fraction the enthusiasm 
the sociological fraternity has evidenced these 
fields could carried over the national mar- 
riage and divorce statistics program, the results 
might similarly rewarding. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


COMMENT RICHARD THURNWALD 
—AND BECKER AND BOSKOFF 


the Editor: 

The new volume, Modern Sociological Theory 
Continuity and Change, edited Becker 
and Boskoff, and reviewed the February, 
1958, issue this journal, includes chapter 
many: Shift Alignment.” wish take 
issue with Professor Miihlmann’s piece two 
points. 

The first with reference his statement 
page 683 that the German journal, Soci- 
ologus, “has not appeared” since the death 
its editor, Richard Thurnwald, 1954. This 
sentence must have come surprise 
American anthropologists and sociologists who 
have not only read but contributed the pub- 
lication during the past three years. Indeed, 
Professor Miihlmann himself may have experi- 
enced some nagging doubt seeing this asser- 
tion print, view the fact that wrote 
for was written about this same journal 
repeatedly during the 1954-1956 period. Soci- 
ologus was reactivated 1951, after having 
been defunct for eighteen years. From its 
origins 1925 until its suppression 1933 
was published Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsy- 
chologie und and was edited 
Richard Thurnwald. also served editor 
from 1951 his death 1954, when his wife, 
Hilde Thurnwald, took his place. 

The second, and more serious, point 
which take issue with Professor 
concerns the assessment which has made 
Thurnwald’s contribution anthropology 
and sociology. Those not fully acquainted with 
the scope and influence Thurnwald’s work 
may dismiss him, reading Miihlmann’s ap- 
praisal, “cultural sociologist” who was 
regarded lightly not only his German con- 
temporaries but the rest the scholarly 
world well. believe this in- 
justice man whose impact the study 


human behavior was once profound and 
durable. 

One has only read the commemorative 
articles Wolfram Eberhard! and Robert 
Lowie? see that Thurnwald was, indeed, 
first-rank scholar whose empirical and concep- 
tual contributions place him among the leading 
anthropologists and sociologists our century. 
Equally instructive Lowie’s earlier critical 
Those who know the literature are 
aware Thurnwald’s original elaborations 
the descriptive data human cultures. His 
monograph Banaro society regarded 
students social organization among the 
best its 

Thurnwald’s theoretical writings the “func- 
tional” interpretation social behavior ante- 
date the conclusions Radcliffe-Brown and 
Malinowski number years. His observa- 
tions concerning the universal socio-psychologi- 
cal nature human behavior were original 
offerings conceptual schemes both anthro- 
pology and sociology. Moreover, his statements 
form part the “working vocabulary” 
many contemporary scholars these fields.5 
Whatever else may said about Thurnwald’s 
work, must admitted have stimulated 
entire area research whose generalizations 
form lasting part contemporary social sci- 


Eberhard, “In Memoriam Richard 
Thurnwald,” Revista Museu Paulista, Nova 
Serie, (1955), pp. 293-298. 

1954,” American -Anthropologist, (1954), pp. 
863-867. 

Robert Lowie, “Thurnwald,” The History 
Ethnological Theory (New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1937), pp. 242-249. 

Thurnwald, “Banaro Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association Memoirs, 
1916. 

1950 see Beitrage Gesellungs- und Volkerwissen- 
schaft: Professor Richard Thurnwald Seinam 
Achtsigsten Geburtstag Gewidmet. For citations 
Thurnwald’s publications from see Eber- 
hard, op. cit. 
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ence knowledge. His repeated insistence that 
the processes acculturation and social change 
are vital for the scientific understanding 
human behavior was well known Linton, 
Redfield, and others who went develop 
theory and research these areas. 

the end his life Thurnwald was actively 
engaged the refinement series ideas 
which, like those mentioned above, may have 
profound impact future research. 
1950 publication developed exploratory 
inductive classification societies. This work 
psychological differences that appear repeatedly 
various culture areas the world. Such 
scheme marked departure from the ma- 
terial culture criteria commonly used type 
social groups and gauge social change 
stability. 

The first error—concerning the fate 
Sociologus—is matter fact. The second— 
concerning the contribution Thurnwald—is 
some extent least matter opinion and 
therefore more difficult arrest. some- 
what surprising, however, that Professor Miihl- 
mann did not, his researches, come across 
contrary views concerning Thurnwald and, hav- 
ing done so, share them with his readers. Even 
more puzzling, perhaps, the fact that Pro- 
fessor Becker, who widely regarded 
expert German sociology, let both this omis- 
sion and the Sociologus error slip through 
unchallenged. 

Witson 
and WILLIAMS 
Sacramento State College 


FURTHER COMMENT THURNWALD 
—AND BECKER AND BOSKOFF 


the Editor: 

Modern Sociological Theory Continuity 
and Change, edited Howard Becker and 
Alvin Boskoff, and reviewed the February 
issue this journal, contains contribution 
mine, “Sociology Germany: Shift and Align- 
ment” (pp. 658-694). Unfortunately, must 


Richard Thurnwald, Der Mensch Geringer 
Natur-Beherrschung, Sein Aufsteign Zwischen Ver- 
und (Berlin: 1950). 

*This communication not “reply” the 
statement Record and Williams above, having 
been sent the Review independently. 


make the following comments concerning the 
form which article appears. 

the translated and severely shortened 
version German text typed pages. 
Some errors have crept into the English version 
which were not the original text. was given 
the opportunity read the English version, 
but corrections presumably were not con- 
sidered, although Professor Becker reassured 
Nor had opportunity read the proofs. 
The main errors are the following: 

page 663 “political ‘party’” should read 
“party.” Simmel, far know, never dealt 
with political parties but was keenly interested 
the socio-psychological aspects the “party” 
(in the sense tea party, for example, 
garden party). 

page 683 the English text runs follows: 
“Richard Thurnwald resumed his Sociologus 
which dedicated chiefly ethnology, but 
since his death 1954 has not appeared.” 
Compare German original: “Richard Thurn- 
wald restituierte seinen ‘Sociologus,’ der sich 
wieder vorzugsweise der Ethnologie widmet.” 
The addition “but since his death 1954 
has not appeared” erroneous, any 
scholar familiar with sociological periodicals 
knows. Sociologus, after Richard Thurnwald’s 
death, appeared under the editorship Mrs. 
Hilde Thurnwald. This misrepresentation 
the original text the more painful for 
myself have contributed several issues 
Sociologus after Thurnwald’s death. 

University Mainz 


CLASS AND BEHAVIOR 


the Editor: 

are now era when fashionable 
utilize statistical virtuosity means 
attacking traditional sociological notions. The 
articles social class and child rearing 
the Review December, 1957, are good 
example this tendency and the very fact 
that they fit with the zeitgeist suggests that 
they should examined all the more critically. 
These articles imply that there are little any 
differences between middle class and lower class 
(the White article uses the more ambiguous 
class”) child rearing techniques 
and attitudes. Both articles express concern lest 
their conclusions artifact the methodol- 
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ogy used and admit that perhaps the interview 
technique not the best method gaining data 
this type. The only alternative mentioned 
the observation behavior, which admittedly 
has technical problems. One wonders, however, 
collection life histories and reports 
from informants such teachers, playground 
supervisors, visiting nurses, social workers, etc., 
might not more reliable than interview 
questionnaires. 

respect the studies that were actually 
undertaken, two observations might made. 
The first that the terms “lower class” and 
“middle class” these studies are used 
broadly that differences the extremes might 
easily cancelled out agreement the 
middle. Apparently the sample was dictated 
statistical predilections rather than the needs 
the study. White states, “Such gross, 
dichotomous classification was used tentatively, 
but proved meaningful, not unduly dis- 
torting the underlying structure, and seemed 
appropriate the size the sample and the 
statistical measures used.” are not told how 
“proved meaningful” how White knows that 
“did not distort the underlying structure.” 

Both these studies place groups which 
would appear upper-lower contrast with 
groups which would seem lower-middle 
class. One suspects that large part the 
sample drawn from these two social class 
groups, and this reinforced the com- 
paratively small spread income differences 
between the middle class and lower class 
groups. would seem quite possible that, 
groups taken for comparison are upper- 
middle class and lower-lower class, traditional 
differences might emerge more clearly. 

One might also question the sampling pro- 
cedure. the Eugene study the sample was 
taken random drawing school popula- 
tion throughout the city. the study reported 
White, the data came from what would ap- 
pear string relatively homogeneous 
suburban and industrial communities. would 
seem obvious that better contrast would have 
been obtained comparing residents upper- 
middle class and slum communities. One might 
well question whether minor differences edu- 
cation, earning power, and occupation are 
indicative social class location 
neighborhood. 

view the probability that these studies 
did not accurately select lower class and middle 
class respondents and that emphasis the 


means tended obscure differences the ex- 
tremes, the traditional notion the class- 
related child rearing has not been 
seriously challenged these articles. 
Western Michigan University 


COMMENT THE SOCIETY 


the Editor: 

Michael Hakeem’s review (American Socio- 
logical Review, 22, December, 1957) The 
Fabric Society Ralph Ross and Ernest 
van den Haag was competent and commenda- 
tory. Professor Hakeem quarrels with the full- 
dress exposition psychoanalysis (to mind 
one the most lucid and concise available). 
Unlike Professor Hakeem not think the 
authors give the impression that Freud always 
right. They suggest explicitly that, view 
existing evidence, his views should regarded 
hypothetical. (The hypothesis original 
patricide rejected.) The authors state psycho- 
analysis should understood students 
contemporary American society because has 
greatly influenced cultural anthropology, psy- 
chiatry, child rearing, education, popular litera- 
ture and popular behavior. Thus Professor 
Hakeem’s quarrel with Freud should not lead 
him object the exposition Freud 
The Fabric Society. 

Professor Hakeem treats The Fabric So- 
ciety only textbook—though excellent 
one. Clearly that. But the volume contains 
new ideas, not found elsewhere. Ross and 
van den Haag are right, then many other 
sociologists must wrong and they are 
wrong Professor Hakeem should have told us. 
Here are some instances: The authors take 
stand segregation contrary that almost 
all sociologists record; and they rebut Ken- 
neth Clark’s experiment with dolls (Chapter 
14). The same chapter contains original dis- 
cussion snobbery which they relate segre- 
gation. Chapters and mobility and 
status introduce what seem new ideas 
into that field. The authors’ views Group 
Relations (Chapter and Leadership and 
Authority (Chapter 8), and Popular Culture 
(Chapter 15)—a unique interpretation mass 
culture—are not found other textbooks. The 
sections economics, national and international 
politics, and Marxism have similar marks 
originality. 
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These are matters that should interest soci- 
ologists. think that many sociologists appreci- 
ate discussions ideas books (if they con- 
tain ideas—as does The Fabric Society) 
much assessments their didactic utility. 

BARBARA SCHWARTZMAN 

Brooklyn College 


CORRECTION 


Howard Becker writes: “Type lice’ did not 
disappear with the passing the old-fashioned 
job printer. These insects have been work 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


the review Modern Sociological Theory 
Continuity and Change [in the February, 
1958, issue the Review, pp. first 
issue under the present editorship]. page 
‘Eisler’ should read ‘Eister,’ and the middle 
the second page the quotation should thus 
appear: ‘Reluctance and readiness accept 
initiate social change provide the construction 
lines what might called sacred-secular 
scale continuum.’ The error [this] quota- 
tion some importance, for printed the 
review the type lice had perpetrated 
apologies all concerned for those lice. 
Tue 
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Grants for Sociologists 


The American Society has received from The Asia Foundation 
grant $2,500, for the purpose encouraging closer relations between Asian and 
American sociologists. The funds will used three ways: 


(1) enable Asian sociologists become members the American Sociological Society 
and receive three-year subscription one more its official publications. 


(Membership the Society and three-year subscription the American Sociological 
Review will $1.00; all Society publications are desired, the three-year cost will 
$2.00. Applicants should write directly The American Sociological Society, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York New York. Payment may made 
UNESCO coupons any way convenient and acceptable under the exchange regula- 
tions the Asian country concerned. The privilege extended graduate students 
well established sociologists.) 


enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes Asia, who have 
heretofore been unable subscribe, subscribe publications the Society reduced 


rates. 
(The cost three-year institutional subscription the American Sociological Review 
will $2.00; and for all the publications the Society, including Sociometry, $3.00— 
payable above.) 


supplement travel expenses for Asian sociologists who are the United States and 
who wish attend meetings the American Sociological Society. 


(Applicants must least the graduate student level and may come from any Asian 
country from Afghanistan eastward. applicant should write the Chairman the 
administering committee, listed below. his request the applicant should give his 
regular academic position, the nature his study visit the United States, the 
meeting which plans attend, and the sum necessary for transportation and 
from the meeting.) 


The grant being administered special committee composed the following: 


Professor Kingsley Davis, Chairman, Department Sociology and Social Institutions, Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley, California. 


Professor Wolfram Eberhard, Department Sociology and Social Institutions, University 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Professor Amos Hawley, Department Sociology, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan. 

Professor Marion Levy, Department Sociology, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Professor Bryce Ryan, Department Sociology and Anthropology, University Miami, 


Coral Gables 46, Florida. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 
For the year ended November 30, 1957 
January 17, 1958 
Council 
The American Sociological Society 
Washington Square 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 

accordance with instructions, have ex- 
amined the financial records the American 
Sociological Society for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1957. submit herewith the 
following Exhibits: 

Statement Cash Receipts and Dis- 

bursements for the Fiscal Year 

Ended November 30, 1957............ Exhibit 
Statement Securities 

Transactions for the Fiscal Year 

Ended November 30, 1957............ Exhibit 


The accounting system the Society lim- 
ited cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
only cash journals being used record financial 
transactions. 

The Cash Balances November 30, 1957, 
were confirmed directly the depositories. 
made physical count January 1958 
the stocks and bonds listed Exhibit 
Verifications connection with other assets and 
any liabilities the Society November 30, 
1957, have been omitted. The only cash receipts 
confirmed reference outside sources were 
dividends stocks and bank interest income. 
made tests ascertain that membership 
dues, Review subscriptions, and sales, Review 
advertising, and other types receipts were 
properly entered the cash receipts journal, 
and that all such receipts were properly de- 
posited the banks. addition, made 
examination the paid invoices and payroll 
and compared them with entries the cash 
disbursements journal. 

The book values shown for the securities 
hand November 30, 1957, which were pur- 
chased subsequent November 30, 1948, are 
stated cost, whereas the values shown for 
securities acquired prior that date are stated 
values obtained from previous Auditors’ re- 
ports; adjustments being made thereto reflect 
changes. The November 30, 1957 market 
values represent the published redemption values 
for the bonds and the last closing Stock Ex- 
change prices prior December 1957 for the 
stock. 

our opinion, subject the foregoing com- 
ments, the accompanying Statement Cash 
Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibit and 


Statement Security Transactions (Exhibit 
present fairly the cash transactions The 
American Sociological Society for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1957. 

wish express our appreciation the 
courtesies extended the Executive 
Officer and her assistants during the course 
our examination. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Kinc AND CoMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
William Street 


Addendum Proceedings the 52nd Annual 
Meeting the American Sociological Society 

Upon the request Dr. Thomas Monahan 
the following addition the Proceedings 
recorded: 

resolution calling for the affirmation the 
Society the essential value race-or-color 
item all broadly designed statistical in- 
quiries was received from Thomas Monahan 
and referred the Resolutions Committee. 


FINANCIAL REPORT FROM THE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


March, 1958 


Table summarizes the expenditures for the 
past year, comparing them with the authorized 
budget for that year, and indicating the extent 
which the various activities the Society 
were self-supporting (through subscriptions, ad- 
vertising, and the like) were supported from 
dues special funds. This statement adjusts the 
cash figures shown the audit order fit 
the current year more exactly. Considerably in- 
creased expenditures, reflecting the rapid expan- 
sion Society activity well the generally 
rising level all costs, were not entirely offset 
increases income; that the year ended 
with deficit $400. 

Table shows the budget which has been 
authorized the Council for the fiscal year 
1958. While this involves deficit nearly 
$4,000, the Budget Committee and the Council 
felt that this was justified for year the 
types services the Society obligated 
perform for its members and for the profession 
large. This budget will reviewed the 
Council the middle the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RILEY 
Executive Officer 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


EXHIBIT 
STATEMENT CasH RECEIPTS For THE YEAR 
AND 30, 1957 
Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Membership Dues: 
Active and Associate 34,592.65 140.75 
Joint 139.00 
Student 
Life 200.00 
42,314.90(A) 140.75 42,174.15 
American Sociological Review: 
Subscriptions 15,666.49 66.05 
Sale Back Issues 2,071.45 20.55 
Advertising Income 18.00 
Printing and Mailing 11.45 
Clerical Salaries—Editor 4,350.00 
—Office 2,500.00(B) 
Editor’s Expense 
Miscellaneous Expense 1,500.00(C) 
Sociometry: 
Subscriptions 8,308.11 99.48 
Sale Back Issues 132.97 8.00 
Printing and Mailing 4,821.84 
Clerical Salaries—Editor 200.00 
1,600.00(B) 
Editor’s Expense 
Miscellaneous Expense 800.00(C) 
Current Sociology: 
Subscriptions 269.70 
Clerical Salaries 50.00(B) 
269.70 298.27 28.57) 
Employment Bulletin: 
Payments for Listings 6.00 
Clerical Salaries 700.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 
186.36 1,506.00 1,319.64) 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 


STATEMENT RECEIPTS For THE YEAR 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 30, 1957 
Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Index: 
Sales 1,371.78 
Clerical Salaries 50.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 50.00(C) 
1,371.78 100.00 1,271.78 
Directory: 
Sales 587.73 2.00 
Printing and Mailing 
Clerical Salaries 50.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 50.00(C) 
Research Census: 
Report Sales 
Mailing Questionnaire 589.71 
Report Expenses 231.28 
Clerical Salaries 
308.75 1,220.99 912.24) 
Program Abstracts: 
Annual Meeting: 
Registration Fees 3,543.00 
Meals and Receptions 255.00 471.88 
—Clerical Salaries 800.00(B) 
Program—Advertising Income 
—Printing and Mailing 3,250.79 
Book Exhibits—Income 1,792.40 
122.30 
90.40 649.51 


Miscellaneous Expenses 


Clerical Salaries 200.00(B) 
Travel 34.08 128.00 
Bus Tours 156.19 
8,011.55 6,621.97 1,389.58 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 
For THE YEAR 


STATEMENT RECEIPTS 
30, 1957 


AND 


Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Russell Sage Bulletins: 
Sales 138.52 2.80 
Advance Second Series 2,250.00 
Honoraria Authors 750.00 
Payments Publisher 
Clerical Salaries 10.00(B) 
2,388.52 858.47 1,530.05 
Committees: 
Executive—Travel 1,202.88 
—Clerical Salaries 600.00(B) 
Expense 
Program—Clerical Salaries 
Expense 100.00(C) 
Nominating—Expense 
Social Statistics—Expenses 266.24 
Other Committees and Representatives— 
508 .07 
—Clerical Salaries 
50.00(C) 
Office: 
Executive Officer’s Salary— 
Part-Time 3,499.92 
Clerical Salaries 
Routine Member Mailings 
and Dues Collections 
Correspondence 3,940.00(B) 
Filing and Miscellaneous 3,400.00(B) 
Printing, Mailing and Other Expenses— 
Membership Notices, Files, etc. 
Rent 800.00 
Insurance 1.00 
Office Maintenance Expense 492.29 
Purchase Office Equipment 
Dictaphone 
Files, Desks, and Chairs 227.00 
Royal Typewriter 215.25 
D.C. Motors 82.47 
1.00 19,617.24 19,616.24) 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 


STATEMENT CasH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For THE Fiscat YEAR 
30, 1957 


Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Miscellaneous: 
Dividends 232.00 
Savings Account Interest—General 289.70 
Audit Fee 200.00 
Dues Other Societies— 
ISA and ACLS 
Other Dues and Subscriptions 38.00 
Mailing List Rentals 417.77 
Miscellaneous Reimbursed Expenditures 114.03 114.03 
Social Security Taxes—Net 909.81 
Fee re: Franchise Tax Exemption 100.00 
Miscellaneous Income and Expense 2.61 
1,381.73 2,488.18 1,106.45) 
Other Items: 
Other Journals for Members: 
Subscriptions 8,113.82 7.00 
Payments Publishers 
Clerical Salaries 700.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 150.00(C) 
Robert Award Fund: 
Savings Account Interest 91.67 
Royalties 118.70 
Travel 70.96 
Miscellaneous 8.00 
Carnegie Travel Grant 
Savings Account Interest 67.50 
Sale Securities 2,908 .09 
20,299.78 9,771.28 10,528.50 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS $108,679.59 91,767.91 
Excess OVER DISBURSEMENTS 16,911.68 
BALANCE—DECEMBER 1956 30,286.22 
30, 1957 47,197.90 
3 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 


STATEMENT CasH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash Cash 
Receipts Disbursements 
Consisting of: 
General Funds: 
Checking Account— 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 25,655.80 
Disbursed for Robert 
Award Fund 2.00 
Savings Accounts— 
American Irving Savings Bank 
Carnegie Travel Grant: 
First National City Bank—Savings Account 
Robert Award Fund: 
First National City Bank—Savings Account 3,330.97 
Less: Due General Fund 2.00 


Notes: 
(A) Includes membership dues for the calendar year 1958 $13,514.20. 


(B) Allocated portion office salaries paid. 
(C) Includes allocated portion office mailing expenses. 
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For THE YEAR 
NOVEMBER 30, 1957 


Excess 


(Deficiency) 


Receipts over 
Disbursements 


25,657.80 


9,143 .63 
34,801.43 


3,328.97 


47,197.90 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 325 
Executive Orricer’s FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1957 
ALLOCATIONS 
All Other 
Special 
ACTUAL Dues Funds ads, etc.) 
EXPENDITURES (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Review $38,806 39,137 16,247 $22,890 
Sociometry 8,265 8,134 8,334 
Employment Bulletin 1,500 1,500 1,320 180 
Directory 100 660 586 
Index 100 100 1,372 
Research Listing 1,144 1,221 912 309 
Program Abstracts (+278) 278 
Russell Sage Bulletins 790 856 (+30) $750 136 
Current Sociology 288 281 270 
TOTAL $50,993 51,889 16,784 $750 $34,355 
Orrice (excl. amt. 
allocated) 16,210 19,616 19,616 
IV. 4,050 5,100 5,100 
8,291 10,385 1,025 9,281 
EXPENDITURES 91,263 41,020 $829 $49,414 
$83,942 90,847 40,604 $829 $49,414 
ALLOCATIONS 
REQUIRING PUBLICATION All Other 
AUTHORIZATION Special 
Dues Funds ads, etc.) 


EXPENDITURES (i) (3) (4) (5) 
Review $40,671 15,619 $1,600 $23,452 
Sociometry 9,444 (+315) 450 9,309 
Employment Bulletin 1,800 1,620 180 
Directory (+130) 150 
Index (+380) 400 
Research Listing 1,390 1,081 309 
Program Abstracts (+278) 278 
Russell Sage Bulletins 1,135 (+15) 1,050 100 
Current Sociology 255 (+15) 270 
Recruitment Brochure 1,000 1,000 
35,735 18,187 $3,100 $34,448 


Orrice (excl. 
amt. allocated) 21,457 21,457 
6,353 5,453 900 
MIscELLANEOUS 11,359 1,403 700 9,256 
EXPENDITURES 46,921 $4,700 $47,956 
95,696 43,040 $4,700 $47,956 
Net $(—3,881) (—3,881) 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Authors articles and reviews should 
consult the Contributors 
(American Sociological Review), 23, 


[February, 1958], 87) when pre- 
paring manuscripts for possible publi- 
cation. 


Association Internationale Cybernetique. 
The Second International Congress Cybernetics 
held Namur, Belgium, September 3-10, 
1958. Inquiries may addressed Mr. Lemaire, 
13. Rue Basse Marcelle, Namur (Belgique). 


Pan American Union, Organization 
States. new fellowship program, recommended 
the Inter-American Committee Presidential 
Representatives, will begin July 1958, and 
will offer grants for advanced study research 
specialists throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
Qualified persons who are looking for oppor- 
tunity pure research, improve their profes- 
sional skill through postgraduate course, enroll 
advanced technical course may apply now to: 
Technical Secretary, OAS Fellowship Program, Pan 
American Union, Washington 


American Association for the Advancement 
Science. Announcement has been made the 
conditions competition for the annual AAAS 
Socio-Psychological Prize 1,000 dollars for 
meritorious essay, awarded the annual 
meeting December, 1958. Entries must re- 
ceived not later than September 1958. Hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts are eligible, are manu- 
scripts that have been published since January 
1957. Preference will given manuscripts not 
over 50,000 words length. For details, address: 
Dael Executive Officer, AAAS, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 


American Council Education. Mrs. Opal 
David, Washington, has been named director 
three-year project financed 75,000 dollar 
grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., that will 
offer clearing house and consultative service the 
area women’s education. The project involves the 
study the effectiveness educational programs 
for women the light research and changing 
conditions, and will publish information the area 
study. 


Branson Foundation Inc. John Nordscog, 
Associate Professor Sociology the University 
Southern California, serving the Board 
Directors the Foundation, non-profit corpo- 
ration founded November, 1957, further research, 
rehabilitation, and preventative measures the 
study and control compulsive emotional problems. 


Carnegie Corporation New York. The fol- 
lowing grants have been awarded: the University 
Colorado, 125,000 dollars for inter-university 
committee the superior student; the Uni- 
versity North Carolina, 100,000 dollars for 
support program for superior students; 
Emory University, 96,825 dollars for the expansion 
the program its Graduate Institute Liberal 
Arts; Yale University, 120,000 dollars for its 
College Teacher Recruiting Program; and Colum- 
bia University, 185,000 dollars for strengthening its 
general education program Asian Civilizations. 


The College Entrance Examination Board 
announces the availability research workers 
psychology, education and the social sciences 
volume entitled The Research Activities the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1952-1957. This 
volume contains non-technical discussion the 
more than two hundred studies supported the 
Board these areas. Address requests to: Dr. 
Joshua Fishman, Director Research, College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117 Street, 
New York 27. 


The Inter-University Committee Travel 
Grants will continue during 1958-1959 its program 
awards for scholarly travel the Soviet Union 
and East Central Europe. eligible for con- 
sideration, students must fairly well advanced 
graduate program leading full professional 
competence the Soviet Union. They must pro- 
ficient the Russian language, American citizens, 
and not over years age. Instructions can 
secured from the Committee 409 West 117 Street, 
New York 27. 


National Science Foundation. part its 
Social Science Research Program, the following 
grants sociology and social psychology were 
recently made: Bronfenbrenner, Cornell Uni- 
versity, “Identification and Family Structure,” one 
year; Luce, Harvard University, “Mathe- 
matics Imperfect Discrimination,” one year; 
Soto, Johns Hopkins University, “Conceptual 
Learning Relationships,” two years; and 
Price, University North Carolina, “Computer 
Research Demography,” one year. The next 
closing date for the receipt proposals this 
program October 1958. 


The Population Council. Parker Mauldin 
was leave from September through April 
assignment with the United Nations Technical As- 
Administration. served staff member 
the Demographic Training and Research 
Centre for Asia Bombay and has since visited 
Indian, Middle Eastern and European universities 
and population research centers. His place was 
taken Vincent Whitney, who leave from 
Brown University. Dudley Kirk serving 
member the Technical Board the second 
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Training and Research Centre for Latin America 
Santiago, Chile, which visited November. 


Russell Sage Foundation announces residencies 
for training and experience the applications 
behavioral science professional practice. Appli- 
cants are eligible they have received the doctorate 
will have completed all requirements for the doc- 
torate sociology, social psychology, anthropol- 
ogy before the date which the requested resi- 
dency begin, and may not over thirty-five 
years age. Appointments are made for one year 
with the possibility renewal for one additional 
year. Awards may made any time during the 
year. Stipends range from 3,500 dollars 5,000 dol- 
lars. Requests for information should addressed 
to: Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


The Society for the Scientific Study Re- 
ligion will hold its fall meeting Harvard Uni- 
versity November Social scientists who would 
like present papers empirical studies any 
phase the social social-psychological functions 
religion are invited send them, three 
hundred-word abstracts proposed papers, 
Theodore Sprague, Follen Street, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts, before August 30. 


The Society for the Scientific Study Sex. 
The first annual meeting will held November 
1958 the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel New York 
City. For details write Robert Sherwin, East 
Street, New York 17, 


Department Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Robert Bales, Associate Professor 
Social Relations Harvard University, has been 
designated one the members six-member 
panel non-Government experts provide con- 
sultation the National Institute Mental Health. 
addition their review the Institute’s mental 
health research program, the new counselling body 
will provide the Director the Institute with 
objective viewpoints the long-range perspective 
intramural research. 


World Health Organization. Announcement 
made the publication the International 
Classification Diseases, Seventh Revision, two 
volumes. The new edition will used the United 
States and other member nations the World 
Health Organization over the next ten years 
classify causes morbidity and mortality. The 
Public Health Conference Records and Statistics 
consolidating purchase orders the United States 
for agencies and individuals. For further informa- 
tion, address that organization Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare—NOVS, Washing- 
ton 25, 


Bowdoin College. Leighton van Nort has been 
appointed Acting Chairman the Department 
Sociology during the absence Burton Taylor, 
who sabbatical leave absence. 


University California, Berkeley. Talcott 
Parsons, currently Fellow the Center for 
Advanced Study the Behavioral Sciences, 


giving graduate seminar social theory which 
deals with approaches the study complex social 
systems. 


Columbia University. Paul Lazarsfeld, Profes- 
sor Sociology, attended conference January 
the sociology communications the Sor- 
bonne, University Paris, sponsored the French 
Institute Public Opinion. Following the confer- 
ence, spent ten days both Vienna and Warsaw, 
grant from the Ford Foundation “to encourage 
interest social sciences.” 


Florida Southern College. John Owen, 
Chairman the Department Sociology, has been 
granted leave absence for 1958-1959 order 
accept Fulbright lecturing award the Uni- 
versity Dacca, Pakistan. Mrs. Garnet Owen, 
Assistant Professor, will engaged research and 
writing Pakistan. 


Macalester College. Paul Berry, Chairman 
the Department, sabbatical leave this year, 
studying the University Southern California. 
Paul Gustafson teaching one-quarter time during 
the second semester while continuing his post- 
graduate studies the University Minnesota. 
Seymour Leventman and Judy Leventman, the 
University Minnesota, have joined the Depart- 
ment for the year. 


University Michigan, Survey Research 
Center. The annual summer institute Survey 
Research Techniques will held from July 
August 17, with introductory courses offered from 
June July 19. For further information write: 
Survey Research Center, University Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


New York University. Paul Tappan, Pro- 
fessor Sociology and Law, who sabbatical 
leave for the academic year 1957-1958, will Ful- 
bright lecturer the University Melbourne 
School Criminology for two academic terms, 
beginning March. From August 25-31 will 
reporter general the Fifth International Congress 
the International Society Social Defense 
Stockholm. Under research grant from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society will also conduct re- 
search relating the administrative treatment 
juvenile delinquency. Tappan will resume teaching 
New York University and work the Model 
Penal Code project the American Law Institute 
the end September. 


University North Carolina. seminar, 
“Interpretations Religion Sociological Theory,” 
sponsored the Danforth Foundation for college 
teachers sociology, anthropology, and social psy- 
chology, will held from July August 
The Chairman will Arnold Nash, Professor 
the History Religion and member the 
Graduate Faculty Sociology the University 
North Carolina; the faculty will include Howard 
Becker the University Wisconsin, Will Herberg 
Drew University, and William Kolb Tulane 


The Ohio State University. Summer Pro- 
gram Africa will held from June July 
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23, 1958, which intended primarily for non- 
students, teachers, journalists, 
community leaders and all those interested public 
affairs. Further information may obtained from 
Committee the African Summer Program, 211 
University Hall, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 

Activities members the Department 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology include 
the following: Mangus, Professor, currently 
dividing his time between the Department Soci- 
ology and Anthropology and this department. 
spent the summer 1957 Visiting Professor 
Family Sociology, University Southern California. 
Everett Rogers, Assistant Professor, has joined 
the staff after receiving his Ph.D. degree from Iowa 
State College. Together with Wade Andrews and 
Harold Capener, Rogers engaged re- 
search study the communication agricultural 
technology. Robert Dimit, Associate Professor, 
major farm organization Ohio, addition his 
duties Extension Specialist. Wade Andrews 
was appointed Associate Professor Rural Sociology 
effective July 1957. Andrews, Rogers, Capener, 
and Ward Bauder (of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service) are collaborating study the impact 
industrialization rural areas Ohio. Andrews, 
Saad Nagi, Instructor, and Raymond Klingel, Re- 
search Assistant, are conducting study out- 
migration from metropolitan center the sur- 
rounding rural areas Franklin County. project 
has been developed with funds provided the 
Ohio Heart Association, directed Andrews and 
Nagi, study adjustments family members when 
farm operators are stricken heart disease. Merton 
Oyler, Professor, engaged study modern- 
izing influences upon the Amish Ohio. Oyler 
recently returned from six-month leave absence 
England where studied fringe communities. 
Harold Capener, Associate Professor, left for 
India March for two year assignment the 
Ohio-India project concerning community develop- 
ment. 


University Pittsburgh. David Henderson 
has been appointed Assistant Dean the College. 
Sociology Faculty Committee. Harold Phelps will 
retire June. book for children, Thorntree 
Meadows, written and illustrated Roger Nett, 
has just been published. Howard Rowland attended 
research seminar held Ohio State University 
last December, concerned with educational broad- 
casting. This research, sponsored the National 
Associaiton Educational Broadcasters, financed 
the Kellogg Foundation. 


San Jose College. 1958/59 the De- 
partment Sociology and Social Work will admit 
graduate students working toward the master’s 
degree sociology. 


Syracuse University. The Division Summer 
Sessions will offer from June Asian 
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Studies program Japan, China, India and South- 
east Asia. Douglas Haring, Chairman the De- 
partment Sociology and Anthropology and Co- 
ordinator Asian Studies, has announced that 
number scholarships covering tuition will 
made available students through the three spon- 
soring organizations this Program, the Japan and 
Asia Societies and the Asia Foundation. 


The State College Washington. William 
Elmendorf Guest Lecturer Anthropology for 
the year 1957-58. Prodipto Roy, Ph.D., Pennsyl- 
vania State University, has joined the Department 
Rural Sociology Assistant Rural Sociologist. 
Vernon Davies and Milton Maxwell have been pro- 
moted the rank Professor Sociology, and 
Ivan Nye the rank Associate Professor. 

The Department has received additional 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement Edu- 
cation continue research the effectiveness 
teaching Introductory Sociology. Davies, Edward 
Gross and James Short are the participants 
the study. Nye has received third grant from the 
College Committee Research for continuing 
study parent-child relationships. The Depart- 
ment has also received grant from the state for 
the study the social implications alcoholism. 
Short, Maxwell, Wallis Beaseley, and Joel 
Montague are participating the study. Montague 
has recently returned from sabbatical leave 
absence spent research social stratification 
Tewkesbury, England. Maxwell currently 
sabbatical leave absence the Yale Center 
Alcoholic Studies. 

John Lillywhite has returned from leave 
absence during which served the State 
Board Prison Terms and Parole. John Edlefsen 
returned the Department after three years 
Pakistan member the Washington State 
College Inter-college Exchange Party. Edlefsen’s 
principal assignment was the establishment 
teaching and research program sociology the 
University Panjab, Lahore, West Pakistan. 
Norman Scotch leave absence South 
Africa, where carrying research supported 
the Public Health Department. Allan 
Smith was representative the National Science 
Foundation the Pacific Science Association meet- 
ings Bangkok. 


Western Reserve University. Richard 
Schermerhorn, Associate Professor Sociology, has 
been appointed lecturer the Salzburg Seminar 
American Studies which convenes from August 
September 20. 

The University has announced that research 
oriented workshop “Intergroup Relations” for 
social science majors, social workers, and workers 
related fields will offered from June 
July 26. will directed Marvin Sussman, 
John Turner, and Eleanor Caplan. Some part 
and full-tuition scholarships are available, donated 
the National Conference Christians and Jews. 
Address inquiries to: Hollace Roberts, Director 
Admissions, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land Ohio. 
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America Civilization: Life and Thought 
the United States Today. LERNER. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. xiii, 
1036 pp. $10.00. 


The subject this book elusive, but may 
located somewhere between The Rise 
American Civilization and The Lonely Crowd. 
Much comment recent history or, 
more often, books thereon. Our natural 
resources and our economic, political, and social 
system, however, are lengthily discussed and 
American character, art, sex, and foreign policy 
are not skimped—although times the distribu- 
tion emphasis odd: for example, fourteen 
pages “God and the Churches” and ten pages 
jazz. Unlike the Beards Riesman, Lerner 
does not report new facts shed new light 
relationships among known facts. offers jour- 
nalism distinguished diligence more than 
originality and interpretative power. 

Assembled loosely and unselectively, Lerner’s 
ideas are too inchoate and heterogeneous 
make coherent the materials piled with 
conscientious lack discrimination. Lerner 
has consulted nearly all the best authorities, 
well some doubtful ones. Despite (or 
because of?) this, the subject remains vague 
and unreal that one feels though the 
author, American, had never lived Amer- 
ica. discusses his country man might 
discuss children after 
consumption Spock, Gesell, and myriad 
newspaper columns has crowded out actual ex- 
perience. this respect—and some others 
book representative (via the 
pathetic fallacy) undescriptive and un- 
analytic: many Americans—particularly among 
the urban middle classes for whom Mr. Lerner 
usually writes—spend their time not much 
living reading about life and 
manipulating themselves and their children 
according the latest precepts. 

Kindness another characteristic Mr. 
Lerner shares with his subject. hospitable 
fault. presents every side and appears 
almost all them, that is, nowhere. 
Since raises many counterpoints, nearly 
every point the end becomes pointless and 
the reader, half suffocated the pudding 
facts and opinions, has what the author 
did not do, namely, distill essentials. Usually 
Lerner’s fugues are strung out over pages. But 
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here sample contained one paragraph 
(p. 618): 

The response Americans the aging proc- 
lieves that “the age period from sixty seventy- 
five actually good deal happier than the 
period adolescence.” This does not jibe with 
own impressions, nor with what know 
about the strong major currents that flow through 
the life history the American; yet good 
have this counteremphasis balance the pre- 
vailing pessimism about this period American 
life. 


Lerner characteristically hep “balancing” 
things. This metaphor taken from mechanics 
has meaning the contexts which 
uses except indicate that Lerner dimly 
realizes that the views presented are incon- 
sistent. There mention the patent 
relationship the change the status the 
old (from revered receptacles wisdom 
old-fashioned nuisances) (a) the rapid rate 
cultural change which makes long experience 
much obstacle help adaptation and 
(b) the higher proportion old people the 
population. Nor any other type explana- 
tion given. place analysis, variety 
opinions, data, and speculations are strung to- 
gether look like it. 

The author’s eclecticism, too, common 
American trait. But the intellectual 
stylelessness representative its subject, 
Mr. Lerner has defeated his major point: that 
America has distinctive “civilization.” For 
stylelessness not style, but the absence 
one. have not created distinctive style 
furniture, fashion, painting, historiography, 
thinking, war-making, producing. Rather, 
have contributed the modern 
tional style, adoption which function 
the degree industrial advancement and 
more American than Australian. Can 
ene read Georg Simmel’s analysis money 
and urbanism, which based observations 
Germany, without realizing, Simmel did, 
that was describing international phe- 
nomenon, more German than American? 

course, have distinctive folkways, 
social structures, and forth. But this not 
what Lerner means, understand him. Justi- 
fying his view America “Civilization,” 
Lerner explains (p. 60): “When culture— 
which the set blueprints for society— 
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has grown highly complex and has cut wide 
swath history and the minds men, one 
looks for term more highly charged with 
the overtones these meanings. ‘Civilization’ 
such term.” The idea here seems vague 
the syntax. Elsewhere, however, (p. 59) 
Lerner says: “America one the great 
distinctive civilizations history ranking 
with Greece and Rome.” And “the great themes 
the Renaissance and Reformation are ful- 
filled the American archetypal modern man” 
(p. 63). Quite trick. Who the archetypal 
American Renaissance-Reformation man? Presi- 
dent Dr. Lerner? Elvis Presley? 
Edward Murrow? Mrs. Roosevelt? Liberace? 
Henry Ford, Norman Vincent Peale? 
find Renaissance Reformation types— 
not speak the combination which hard 
even imagine. really have amoral 
individualistic elite audaciously bent per- 
petuating itself through arms, art, splendor, 
power, nobility, and glory? impression had 
been that the themes security, comfort, mor- 
ality, popularity, equality, gregariousness, and 
utility prevail. 

Lerner eager prove that America 
success. This eagerness—again quite representa- 
tive—must have prompted the insistence 
America distinctive civilization. For 
Lerner finds hard praise our real achieve- 


ments unrestrictedly—after all, liberal likes 
being caught praising American free enterprise, 


generosity, and other old-fashioned virtues. 
Hence, instead extrolling our magnificent 
economic and social achievements, purchased 
they are high cultural cost, Lerner 
paradoxically praises our cultural and 
cizes our socio-economic achievement—though, 
course, his usual balanced way. this 
continues liberal folklore, but cannot avoid 
major errors. 

The impression left Lerner’s discussion 
income and property that though perhaps 
the distribution has not become more unequal, 
also not more equal than was. 
this connection, Lerner compares the profits 
today’s corporations with those wealthy 
individuals the past and thereupon finds 
concentration income! And though corpora- 
tions are getting bigger they are perhaps bal- 
anced unions. There direct mention 
the fact that the government acts senior 
partner all corporations, getting fifty per cent 
the profits. cannot recall any discussion 
taxes: indeed, would hard explain 
progressive income taxes while insisting that 
the poor are powerless (p. Mr. 
Lerner wishes credit the generosity the 
rich—which unlikely regards motivation 


and false fact. Recent studies, Kuznets 
and others, have shown that the income 
the lowest income group rose nearly five times 
much that the highest—and the trend 
was analogous throughout the income distribu- 
tion structure. Mr. Lerner has right dis- 
agree with the findings these respected econo- 
mists which have been quite widely publicized 
and have become part some elementary 
textbooks. does not appear aware 
these studies, circumstance which this 
reviewer finds regretable. Similarly, Mr. Lerner 
wonders some length whether upward ver- 
tical mobility has diminished. The impression 
given that probably has. Again, there 
mention the work Lipset and 
Rogoff these questions. Mr. Lerner has 
every right disagree with Rogoff and the 
many others who have thrown doubt the 
ideas vogue among liberals between 
But can simply ignore their data? 

think Mr. Lerner honest: misleads his 
readers more than himself. But misleads 
both too much. 

ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 

New York University and 

The New School for Social Research 


Chinese Thought and Institutions. Edited 
Joun Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1957. xiii, 438 pp. $8.50. 


The contributors and the editor, all but one 
them historians, have done remarkable 
piece work describing and analysing 
certain salient features Chinese thought 
they are related to, and revealed in, Chinese 
institutions. 

There are twelve papers (in addition two 
introductory pieces, one the editor and one 
Benjamin Schwartz) grouped into two parts. 
Part entitled “The Role Ideas the 
Exercise State Power,” and Part “Thought 
and Officialdom the Social Order.” Wolfram 
Eberhard shows that Chinese astronomy was 
primarily political function interest. 
Arthur Wright explains how Taoism, Confucian- 
ism, and Buddhism were used 
tools further state power one the 
shortest Chinese dynasties (Sui). The three 
papers James Liu, Charles Hucker, 
and deBarry are concerned with the 
relationship between Confucian thought and 
the imperial power, and how both affected the 
conduct the officials group. 

paper the editor, introducing the term 
“synarchy” denote joint administration 
the country under foreign dynasties con- 
quest, compares and contrasts historical ex- 
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amples with modern happenings under Western 
impact, and finds some outstanding differences 
which distinguish the latter situation. This 
completes Part the book. 

Part begins with Chu’s paper which 
describes the ideology behind the class struc- 
ture the feudal period. Kracke, Jr. 
examines the shifting relationship between the 
examination system ideal channel for 
civil service appointments, and the probable 
extent which the actual practices differed 
from it. Yang analyzes the relationship 
between Confucianism and Chinese religions. 
Yang traces the forms and uses pre- 
Confucian concept “return” (Pao) the 
social order China through periods which 
Confucian philosophy dominated. The next 
paper Hellmut Wilhelm who sees the 
rhyme-prose (Fu) avenue the scholar- 
official’s indirect criticism the central politi- 
cal power release for his frustration. 
The last paper the symposium Joseph 
Levenson’s attempt relate theories 
Chinese painting the mental outlook the 
scholar-officials. 

The papers exemplify, whole, high 
degree scholarly accuracy and thoroughness. 
The editor complimented both for 
the chapter contributed and for his ability 
gather together group scholars and 
make them produce this excellent work. 

Inasmuch the editor states his intro- 
ductory chapter that the methodology the 
symposium included some interdisciplinary ef- 
fort, the value the results should naturally 
judged not only terms traditional 
historical research but also terms the 
degree which they contribute the newer 
direction. The interdisciplinary methodology 
employed best explained the words 
Fairbank: 

methodology our chief effort was make 
available, our conference members, the informed 
criticism social scientist from outside the 
field Chinese studies. assumed that, 
matter how much one may try induce mis- 
cegenation disciplines, the actual formation 
ideas must still occur individual mind 
(p. 3). 


The social scientist question was Dr. 
Herbert Goldhamer the RAND Corpora- 
tion who acted consultant the participants 
before and during the conference which re- 
sulted the present symposium. This 
new twist interdisciplinary research. The 
usual set-up for scholars representing dif- 
ferent disciplines get together and proceed 
talk past one another; the end result 
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veiled feud. 

Fairbank’s experiment noteworthy that 
provides with another possibility. 
using one member another discipline only 
consultant, each contributor this volume 
has benefited without diminishing the coher- 
ence his own discipline. But the results 
inevitably suffer from the fact that the his- 
torian has shown very little tendency have 
yielded benefited this attempt 
broader approach. One aspect the limita- 
Schwartz: 

the end, however, must admit that 
study China’s intellectual history the 
twentieth century will concern itself mainly with 
those who have left written testimony (p. 29). 


the historian only concerned with ideas 
such, out their social-economic-cultural 
contexts, then this approach legitimate. But 
when his aim see the relationship between 
ideas and the social order, especially they 
apply the contemporary scene, then such 
approach unnecessarily restricting. 

Evidence the effect such restricted 
methodology perhaps found the 
fact that, Fairbank points out his in- 


troductory chapter, the present 


tributors, invited prepare papers The 
Relationship Ideas and Institutions China, 
have produced these studies which center 
around the role ideas Chinese political 
(p. 13). The editor explains this 
occurrence: 

The fact that the social order was 
maintained not merely law force but 
primarily the personal conduct the ruler 
and his officials, exemplifying traditional Con- 
fucian ideals, had the effect, suggest, exac- 
erbating their political mindedness (p. 12). 


The reviewer thinks that alternative ex- 
planation possible. Since the Chinese scholars 
were and large students Confucianist 
classics and seekers government office, and 
since they were the ones who left most 
the “written testimonies” through the cen- 
turies, suprising that group historians, 
caring very little about other approaches and 
relying solely those who left “written testi- 
mony,” should come with papers “the 
role ideas Chinese political life” and 
little else? 

The book deserves serious attention not only 
Sinologists but all students compara- 
tive cultures and institutions. 


Francis Hsv 
Northwestern University 
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The Administrative State: Introduction 
Bureaucracy. Fritz Marx. 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1957. 
vii, 202 pp. $4.00. 

Any attempt compare social institutions 
other than superficial way rare enough 
have inherent scarcity value. For this 
reason alone Professor Morstein Marx’s book 
civil service bureaucracy welcome. 
the same time comparison social science 
also hazardous undertaking because the 
strict procedure which such method entails. 
Comparison the handmaid controlled gen- 
eralization: presupposes explicitly 
defined problem and, turn, fairly clear-cut 
set concepts and relationships sub- 
mitted empirical test. Above all, requires 
the demarcation constant and variable ele- 
ments and their differentiation into some kind 
usable typology. Comparative studies which 
lack such skeleton may suffer from two afflic- 
tions: either they become juxtaposition 
“interesting” facts about the subject, they 
give rise bewildering succession loosely 
related empirical generalizations. 
comings the present book are definitely 
due too much generalization rather than 
lack it. the end the book the 
reader suffering from acute indigestion, and 
little relief told the last chapter 
that “the conclusions are woven into the dis- 
cussion.” They are indeed tightly woven 
that often difficult distinguish warp 
from weft much less see the pattern the 
cloth. 

This not say that the reader who 
prepared put some hard work cannot 
discover much that useful and stimulating. 
Despite its lack overall unity, the several 
problems with which the book deals are im- 
portant ones, and the author handles them 
with the sure touch one who has had 
first-hand experience what writes about. 
How far modern administrative systems 
usurp power under system popular rule? 
Under what conditions does bureaucracy func- 
tion most What the proper rela- 
tionship the bureaucrat the politician? 
Drawing the experience five industrial 
and democratic states—the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Switzerland—a 
detailed analysis made the variations 
civil service institutions, and more particularly, 
since “great differences arise among administra- 
tive systems from differences the composi- 
tion [the] top cadre career men,” 
the patterns recruitment, training, and con- 
trol the higher civil service. the four 
major types civil service administration— 


the guardian, caste, patronage, and merit bu- 
reaucracies—the latter best capable meet- 
ing the demands administration contem- 
porary society. But these demands are highly 
exacting. Not only must the bureaucracy 
achieve high degree rationality and com- 
petency its functioning, must also give 
impartial service successive duly elected gov- 
ernments, and must not lose sight the general 
public implications the policies that 
administering. The discussion the varying 
institutional means which these goals are 
achieved forms the heart the book. The 
legal and traditional safeguards civil service 
status, selection procedures and rules con- 
duct, the protection the citizen against the 
bureaucracy, the political activities civil 
servants, all pass under review. The reassuring 
impression left with the reader that the 
merit bureaucracy is, the whole, not 
dangerous animal; any rate, safely 
behind bars. the contrary, the emphasis 
the book seems the vunerability 
the civil service attacks its status 
from without, and the subversion its 
effective functioning its own internally gen- 
erated disorders. 

The sociologist, faced with such compara- 
tive study, might well wish that its insights 
and generalizations had been more tightly inte- 
grated with existing theory 
bureaucracy. The editor his introduction 
claims that, “sociologists, for their part, like 
seek generalities that emphasize ‘structure’ 
and ‘role’ very high (and sometimes vague) 
level abstraction.” But think that survey 
recent work this field would demonstrate 
the unfairness this proposition. Most socio- 
logical studies, and this partly borne out 
the appended bibliography the present book, 
have been concerned with concrete organizations 
and have striven toward “middle-range” theor- 
ies. true that the analysis civil service 
bureaucracy poses problems which are 
some extent different from those involved 
the study trade union, political party, and 
industrial bureaucracies. the same time, and 
especially the study internal organiza- 
tion, there scope for setting such particular 
investigations the present one wider 
framework inquiry the benefit both 
enterprises. take just one example, surely 
what the author has say about the “Bureau- 
cratic World” would have been enhanced 
relating Barnard’s propositions the 
function and pathology status systems 
formal organizations. 

But end such critical note would 
churlish. comparison with much that has 
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been written about the menace the Beamten- 
staat Professor Marx’s account undogmatic, 
balanced, and knowledgeable, 
necessary reading for anyone who interested 
the working modern bureaucracy. 


London School Economics 


Soviet Education for Science and Technology. 
New York: The Technology 
Press Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology and John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1957. 
xxv, 513 pp. $8.50. 

Education the USSR. INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, INTERNATIONAL 
CATIONAL RELATIONS BRANCH, OFFICE 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. Washington, 
C.: Government Printing Office, 
1957. xiv, 226 pp. $1.25, paper. 

Foreword Counts. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. xi, 192 pp. 
$3.50. 

would pleasant, indeed, one could 
discuss these three books simply materials 
the study comparative educational insti- 
tutions—as they dealt with, say, schooling 
the later Roman Empire. There much them 
that intrinsic interest the educator, the 
sociologist education, and anyone who earns 
his livelihood teaching. For example, the 
book edited Professor Kline, which com- 
posed reminiscences eight Soviet emigres 
their experiences students and teachers 
the period World War II, there good 
deal information the disastrous conse- 
quences the succession pedagogical experi- 
ments undertaken the Soviet regime between 
1917 and the middle 1930s. Both Mr. Korol’s 
book and the Office Education report tell 
much about working conditions the teach- 
ing profession: Soviet 
ondary-school teachers, even special subjects, 
follow their classes they advance through the 
grades; final decision the hiring faculty 
members higher educational institutions rests 
with the Ministry Higher Education; there 
tenure, but (since 1953) all teaching posi- 
tions the Soviet equivalents colleges and 
universities are formally opened competition 
every five years; the Soviet professor’s salary 
much higher, relative the salaries teachers 
the lower schools and manual workers, 
than the case this country. (Mr. Korol 
rather exaggerates the spread salaries within 


faculty ranks, which actually appears not 
very different from what here.) would 
say that the Office Education report 
more information the sort which the profes- 
sional educator might want (for instance, 
special schools) but that, otherwise, Mr. Korol’s 
book more thorough and better documented 
(though reference made regrettably often sim- 
ply “translations” done MIT’s Center for 
International Studies). DeWitt’s Soviet Profes- 
sional Manpower, while inexpensive the 
Office Education report, still qualitatively 
superior both these books. 

But discussion these terms would be, even 
for the pages sociological journal, too aca- 
demic. For have now realized that educa- 
tional system not simply means develop- 
ing individual capacities, mechanism for 
socialization for the occupational training 
and social-class sorting population. also 
potential weapon the struggle for national 
survival. our mortal fear rather than our 
intellectual curiosity which explains this out- 
pouring books Soviet education. seek 
them the answers two burning questions: 
wise adopt, national policy, the 
assumption that increasing education will ulti- 
mately disintegrate the fabric Soviet society? 
And how does the quantitative and qualitative 
effectiveness the Soviet schools compare with 
that our own? The objective more than 
scientific one, though hoped that the 
tools social science can help the search. 

“Soviet educational gains science and tech- 
nology,” writes Mr. Korol, imply grow- 
ing capacity the Soviet people for political 
and economic changes which could destroy 
Soviet communism” (p. 415). But the evidence 
and the other authors present does not sub- 
stantiate even this cautious conclusion. Only 
few pages earlier, himself makes the distinc- 
tion between training—the acquisition voca- 
tional education—the development 
the capacity think—and properly warns 
against making “an illogical transition from 
the one the other” (p. 407). Despite recent 
signs the contrary, the Soviet educational 
system has succeeded remarkably well sep- 
arating social thought from logic. Aside from 
the grotesque and inane content his courses 
“social science,” which the Soviet student 
does perceive, both the social context the 
educational system and the methods teach- 
ing within discourage him from transferring 
the approach the physical sciences the 
social and political world which lives. 

The emigre authors provide mute and explicit 
testimony these facts. Although they all de- 
vote great deal attention the political 
attitudes Soviet students, not once does any 
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them mention the impact education per 
these attitudes. Their estimates student 
political dispositions the late 1930s range 
from “neutral” “deeply anti-Bolshevik,” but 
the experiences which they attribute the gen- 
eration these sentiments are those available, 
first hand through general knowledge, 
any Soviet citizen: the low standard living, 
the collectivization campaign, the terroristic sys- 
tem rule. Furthermore, they agree unani- 
mously that Soviet students, whatever their 
inner political thoughts, were emphatically dis- 
inclined anything about them. The stu- 
dents were more concerned, are told 
Friese typical statement, with problems 
money, clothes, and theater tickets than with 
how “to change the social system which created 
these problems they thought more about 
ways avoiding the taint political deviation 
than protesting against political repression 
such” (p. 59). often when one studies the 
Soviet social system close up, one struck more 
its similarities our own than the 
differences. 

the evaluation the more strictly aca- 
demic merits the two educational systems, 
the concern, course, primarily with the 
quantity and quality technical and scientific 
training, and, general, with the utilization 
intellectual ability. Mr. Korol’s unique contri- 
bution the study this question was call 
upon the MIT faculty and the specialists the 
Educational Testing Service for comparisons 
several Soviet curricula, course programs, and 
examinations with approximate American equiv- 
alents. Thus, one finding was that the Soviet 
secondary school “graduation” examination 
algebra about comprehensive and diffi- 
cult the College Board Advanced Mathema- 
tics Examination. Mr. Korol then proceeds 
stress that every one the 1,300,000 Soviet 
secondary school graduates (1956) was, there- 
fore, apparently “exposed to” the same amount 
algebra the 150,000 American high school 
graduates who “take mathematics the level 
which this College Board test based” (p. 97). 

But there are numerous hitches com- 
parison this kind, only some which are 
taken account Mr. Korol. One that 
fails mention that there way 
knowing how many Soviet youths actually get 
all the mathematics courses they are supposed 
have. Mr. Korol presents evidence, for ex- 
ample, that although every Soviet secondary 
school student required study foreign 
language, some schools fact offer foreign- 
language instruction. Most important, Mr. 
Korol does point out, know only the ques- 
tions asked the Soviet examination and not 


the answers received. gives good reason 
believe that the Soviet student can and does 
rely rote memorization, whereas the AME 
designed measure student’s understanding 
the subject and his ability make fresh 
applications his knowledge. any case, 
know nothing the means and distributions 
the Soviet scores. Unfortunately, the emigres 
are help this matter; they are strangely 
silent about the intellectual capabilities 
Soviet students. Finally, worth mentioning 
that only the Office Education report makes 
any reference special programs for the gifted, 
and this reference indicates that such programs 
are uncommon and hoc. This probably 
consequence the pressure for uniformity 
the Soviet school system, emphasized one 
its major characteristics all the books 
under discussion. 

Then, too, there are broader trends and issues 
considered. Soviet education has been 
undergoing number changes the last five 
years. The most far-reaching these has been 
the advance toward mass secondary schooling. 
Mr. Korol quite rightly holds that “the Soviet 
stands today this respect where 
the United States was approximately years 
ago” (p. 26). There kind grim and 
melancholy relief, well scientific interest, 
discovering that the effects are the same 
direction that they have been here: adjust- 
ment the secondary school curriculum toward 
lower common denominator. The number and 
scope examinations has been greatly reduced; 
the legal maximum number hours required 
homework has been cut; the proportion class- 
room hours devoted languages and “social 
sciences,” and even biology and mathematics, 
has been lowered favor manual training 
and shop work, and there has been renewed 
campaign for “polytechnical” education, which 
seems mean, effect, giving the pupil 
occupationally useful skill instead lot 
education still rigorously 
selective—in sharp contrast the American 
situation, the number admissions Soviet 
post-secondary institutions has remained be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 year since 1950, 
with stable trend either upward down- 
ward—but decline the quality secondary 
education bound sooner later have its 
repercussions. trend, though 
originating other forces, has been mounting 
attack the high income the Soviet pro- 
fessor; being charged with the equivalent 
never having met payroll. 

step outside the classroom evaluate 
the functional effectiveness the two systems, 
other facts become clear. all but the last 
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pages his book, Mr. Korol given viewing 
the American schools with alarm, particular 
their relative deficiencies science instruction. 
Yet his anxiety may misdirected. What 
country, after all, our technological peer? 
Where can one find more powerful cars, slim- 
mer television sets, niftier lawnmowers, with 
six interchangeable attachments? Could not the 
same training that has given hi-fi records 
and long-distance dialing have given 
ICBM? our future population includes more 
and better engineers, will they construct bigger 
satellites cheaper backyard swimming pools? 
appears, short, that not our technologi- 
cal means that have left the lurch, but 
our economic and political ends. paid our 
$300 billion so, and took our choice. 
our schools are fault, because, re- 
sponse public demand, they slighted not 
algebra and electronics much philosophy, 
history, and perhaps even sociology. 
FELDMESSER 
Brandeis University 


Soldiers and Scholars: Military Education and 
Rapway. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957. xx, 530 pp. $7.50. 


Many the functions which the military pro- 
fession performs modern society are non- 
military nature. According the official 
classification system, all Air Force jobs 
fall into one twenty-one different major occu- 
pational fields, only one which called “com- 
bat and operations.” the highest ranking offi- 
cers only minority—about one-third each 
service—serves with operating units the field. 
And for each general flag officer assigned 
other duties there are about twenty-five officers 
lower rank (from major colonel) perform- 
ing similar “non-military” functions. This pro- 
liferation military tasks reflects both the 
complexity modern society and the interde- 
pendence its civilian and military sectors. 

The authors the present book have been 
especially intrigued the growing participation 
military personnel the formulation and 
execution national security policies and pro- 
grams both the seat government and 
abroad. They regard this development 
inevitable consequence America’s new posi- 
tion the world and observe that likely 
have important effects the social and 
political order American life. Their concern 
not with this much-neglected sociological 
problem, however, but with the simpler question 
how the services prepare their officers 
for high-level policy roles. 
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The political education military officers 
primarily the task the senior joint and service 
colleges, i.e. the National War College, the In- 
dustrial College the Armed Forces, and the 
Army, Navy, and Air War Colleges, but the 
authors have wisely extended their study 
cover military undergraduate and intermediate 
instruction. They examine great detail the 
mission, organization, curriculum, and system 
instruction the service academies and the 
command and staff colleges well the 
senior colleges. Generally speaking, the acade- 
mies are the repositories service ethos. The 
command and staff colleges prepare selected offi- 
cers for leadership combat operations, and 
only the senior are especially designed 
facilitate the development generalists out 
specialists. 

few selected observations the authors 
follow. The work the social sciences 
rich content the academies are the cor- 
responding courses civilian colleges. gen- 
eral, midshipmen and cadets significantly bet- 
ter than the average college freshmen the 
graduate record examination. The system 
choosing applicants the academies “intoler- 
able.” The Defense Department has obliga- 
tion press for legislation that will require 
Congressmen nominate much larger number 
men “without designating principal and alter- 
nates.” Instruction the Industrial College 
biased favor industrial management; organ- 
ized labor not represented the Board 
Advisors and virtually absent from the roster 
visiting lecturers. The influence Congress 
military education altogether negative 
since Congressmen are interested more the 
location and architecture the colleges than 
their educational programs. the senior col- 
leges students are not given enough time 
think. Only the Air War College are they 
expected read books their entirety (instead 
selected passages). While instruction the 
senior colleges the field national security 
and policy unique the American educational 
system—in consequence the extraordinarily 
high qualifications the men who serve 
visiting lecturers—the work the students suf- 
fers from superficiality, because the program 
covers very wide field. More serious than this 
shortcoming, however, the fact that each 
service college tends favor the special strate- 
gic outlook that prevails the given service. 
For example, the Army War College, like the 
Army itself, has deeper interest problems 
limited war than does the Air War College. 
Only truly joint college could overcome such 
reflections service bias the system 
higher military education. The administrative 
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structure the joint senior colleges, however, 
does not really promote the correction that 
bias, since the Joint Chiefs, who are responsible 
for supervision these colleges, “follow rather 
than lead the services with respect military 
education.” 

The authors have written the most thorough 
critical account military education the 
United States that can found the litera- 
ture. Their critical observations are based upon 
careful study the facts and reflect deep 
concern about the need for political education 
our military leaders. Unfortunately, the 
merits the book are somewhat obscured 
tiresome detail. The book would better 
were half long is. There are pages and 
pages quotations from official statements 
mission and from various curricula, while rela- 
tively little use has been made the authors 
the several hundred interviews which they 
conducted with former and present students, 
faculty members, and administrative officers, 
and the questionnaire which more than 500 
persons the Pentagon filled out for them. 


Hans SPEIER 
The RAND Corporation 


The Student-Physician: Introductory Studies 
the Sociology Medical Education. Edited 
Cambridge: For the 
Commonwealth Fund Harvard University 
Press, 1957. xii, 360 pp. $5.00. 


This volume presents the first fruits the 
Bureau Applied Social Research studies 
medical education. introduction their 
research rather than definitive statement. The 
editors believe that “Until investigation has 
resulted serried ranks special monographs 
distinct problems this field, would 
premature attempt even limited synthesis 
what currently known.” 

Merton’s introductory essay places medical 
context, then describes the advances sociology 
and medicine current research 
the field, and concludes with discussion (ap- 
parently aimed more physicians than sociol- 
ogists) the distinctive concepts and questions 
social scientists would bring such studies. 
Reader gives account certain curricular 
changes Cornell Medical School and ex- 
plains how this research began studying 
their effects. Both essays include descriptions 
the methods used. 

can only summarize briefly the eight re- 
search reports which make the rest the 
book. Rogoff shows relations between early 
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choice medicine career, charactertistics 
the students’ families, and satisfaction with 
the career choice. Thielens compares law with 
medical students, finding differences the time 
choice profession, the degree which 
they pick professional role models and seem 
satisfied with their prospective careers, and 
the degree which they report 
undergraduate school and anticipate 
professional school. Kendall and Selvin find 
that medical students are more likely say 
they want specialized than rotating intern- 
ship the farther along they are school, discuss 
some possible reasons for this, and show the 
differences between these preferences and actual 
internship assignments. Huntington reports that 
students farther along school are more likely 
say they thought themselves doctors 
their last contact with patients and finds 
some other factors that account for variations 
this feeling. Martin shows that students who 
are more confident about their ability handle 
medical situations and procedures not have 
strong preferences for one kind patient 
rather than another; this neutrality seems 
related ability handle “uncooperative” 
patients. Fox, working from interviews, observa- 
tions, and student diaries (rather than the sur- 
vey data which form the basis the previous 
reports), interprets many student experiences 
training for the uncertainties physicians 
practice face. Goss describes some changes that 
took place the experimental teaching program 
Cornell and Olencki gives rundown the 
numbers and types patients student 
this program would see. 

The fragmentary character these pre- 
liminary reports makes any assessment the 
overall research premature, and yet these re- 
ports cannot really assessed except they 
are seen part larger research effort. 
what have say now presented not 
criticism but indication questions 
that readers will look forward having dis- 
cussed subsequent reports. 

Such studies those reported this volume 
presuppose some general model of, first all, 
the nature the changes that take place 
the medical student moves toward grad- 
uation and, second, the nature the social 
structure which provides the experience pro- 
ducing these changes. But neither kind model 
explicitly presented discussed this book 
and, lacking this, the reader sometimes hard 
put see what the connections are between 
the various studies. nearly one can make 
out, the basic developmental image that 
“anticipatory socialization”: students are seen 
gradually acquiring the attitudes which will 
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enable them play their professional role 
properly. This the first large research 
make use this conception and readers will 
interested discussion the problems 
using this concept with specific empirical 
materials. 

Much modern sociology finds the analysis 
instances conflict and tension particularly 
rewarding for understanding social structure 
and process: conflicts bring the surface ordi- 
narily unstated assumptions participants 
the situation and throw relationships into high 
relief. This volume, however, seldom deals with 
conflict tension, although medical schools 
generally exhibit plenty both. Presumably 
such matters will reported later. 
return the notion anticipatory socializa- 
tion, would interesting know the degree 
which students acquire attitudes which run 
counter the prescriptions for the physician’s 
role, and find out something about the 
conflicts the educational process related 
this. 

The book also poses some important meth- 
odological problems. These have been reviewed 
elsewhere (see James Davis’ review the 
American Journal Sociology, LXIII (Jan- 
uary, 1958), 445-6) and will, assume, the 
subject continuing debate. 

The Student Physician interesting ap- 
petizer. Readers will look forward the main 
dish. 

BECKER 

Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City 


The Patient and the Mental Hospital. Edited 
GREENBLATT, DANIEL LEVINSON 
and Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1957. 658 pp. $6.00. 


The exigencies space not permit one 
justice this outstanding collection 
research contributions sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists the 
social problems the mental hospital. The 
writings are based, implicitly explicitly, 
the conviction that, Milton Greenblatt’s 
words, “Most the mental hospitals the 
country have yet traverse the road from 
custodial hospital therapeutic community” 
(p. 317) and that, the editors state the 
preface, “there has been growing conviction 
recent years that the recovery the men- 
tal hospital patient depends not merely upon 
specific treatment procedures but, perhaps even 
more, the sociopsychological characteristics 
the hospital community.” 

Directly related this statement prin- 
ciples Morris Schwartz’s analysis “What 


Therapeutic Milieu?” His answer that 
the social structure must democratic, treat- 
ment-oriented, humanitarian, and flexible 
facilitate interaction among personnel and 
between personnel and patients. Schwartz de- 
fines the therapeutic milieu one “trying 
achieve enduring changes the patient’s pat- 
tern interpersonal relations (p. 131). 

The “therapeutic might well have 
been chosen the title subtitle the book. 
Each the various parts—Mental Hospital 
Organization (edited Daniel Levinson), 
Therapeutic Personnel (edited Richard Wil- 
liams), The Ward (edited Richard Wil- 
liams), The Patient and the Extra-Hospital 
World (edited Milton Greenblatt)—are re- 
lated the assumptions (1) that therapeutic 
milieu desirable, (2) that dependent upon 
the relationships between individuals rather 
than upon rules and regulations, (3) that 
changes the structure mental hospitals 
are both desirable and feasible. 

These assumptions give basic unity the 
book. The unity further enhanced the 
general theoretical orientation role analysis. 
This seen statistical studies, such those 
Carstairs, Gallagher, Erlich, Gilbert, Heron, 
Levinson, and Pine (Chapters 11, 20) 
which high correlation found exist 
between humanitarian role definitions and rela- 
tive absence authoritarian personality traits, 
well the qualitative analyses, such 
those Kartus and Schlesinger 
Psychiatric Hospital Physician and His Patient” 
and Caudill “Social Processes Collec- 
tive Disturbances Psychiatric Ward.” 
These examples are selected among many 
indicate that the various contributions are 
very well integrated with regard basic as- 
sumptions both values and general con- 
ceptual framework. 

Just valuable the unity the book, 
however, the fact that here and there some 
contributions seem variance with 
the findings others. This may stimulate 
the reader ask questions and may suggest 
further research. example may note 
the carefully constructed study Levinson 
al. which shows high correlation between 
task performance, required the hospital 
setting, the personnel’s ideological support 
hospital policy, and their personalities. The find- 
ings confirm the authors’ expectations “that the 
achievement policy-congruent modal ideol- 
ogy depends part the presence 
corresponding modal personality” (p. 21). This 
would lead one expect that changes hos- 
pital structure meet the demands 
therapeutic environment would tend hin- 
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dered the personality traits the personnel. 
However, John and Elaine Cumming (Chapter 
give beautiful example therapeutically 
oriented change structure without mention- 
ing attempts bringing about changes the 
personality the staff. similar example 
provided Kraus (Chapter 25) his descrip- 
tion changes introduced the Bedford 
Veterans Hospital where structural changes and 
more intensive communication between 
cians and nursing personnel resulted greater 
tolerance deviant symptomatology and 
greater acceptance wider variety patient 
behavior. This raises the psychological problem 
“depth internalization” and the social- 
psychological problem the extent which 
perceiving the environment and oneself from 
the vantage point specific social structure. 

Due the nature the subject matter, most 
the contributions—perhaps with the excep- 
tion the structural analysis Talcott Par- 
Organization”—are characterized their orien- 
tations toward social-dynamics rather than 
social-statics. This implies not only positive 
valuation change, but acceptance 
stresses and conflicts. “No change can pro- 
duced,” says Milton Greenblatt, “without stress, 
but, the other hand, repetition stress 
tends encourage higher level function- 
ing. The system, whole, appears gain 
strength through successive trials (p. 321). 
Alfred Stanton advocates 
way handling the conflicting purposes 
mental hospitals through “discussions and criti- 
cal judgment,” for they are covered 
“the common myth that there can 
intense outbursts partial with- 
drawal may result 329). accord with 
this, Caudill found that collective disturbance 
ward was associated with disagreements 
among various groups the hospital which, 
instead being faced, led mutual with- 
drawal. The equilibrium was re-established when 
disagreements were turned into conflict be- 
havior meetings, thereby establishing com- 
munication and creating the setting for the 
eventual resolution the conflict (Chapter 24). 

Findings such these raise the important 
question, hitherto dealt with too little sociol- 
ogy, the actual meaning “group integra- 
tion.” For example, Polansky, White, and Miller 
(Chapter 21) found that, contrary their 
expectations, the members the ward group 
that manifested strong solidarity “showed 
somewhat smaller degree agreement” about 
values than did the peripheral and other pa- 
tients. There was evidence effective “pres- 


sure toward uniformity” among these “core 
clique members” (p. 393). 

These examples are given here order 
show that the merit this book not only 
furnish readers body knowledge about 
mental hospitals. Sociologists will profit 
whether their specialized interests lie medical 
sociology, theory organization, small-group 
theory. 

Rose 

Wellesley College 


Role Relations the Mental Health Profes- 
sions. ZANDER, ARTHUR COHEN 
and Ezra with the collaboration 
Arbor: University Michigan, Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Institute for So- 
cial Research, 1957. vii, 210 pp. price 
indicated. 


This volume study attitudes held 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and psychi- 
atric social workers toward the part they play 
the mental health areas when they participate 
together. The study involves approximately 
160 persons drawn from each profession; these 
people were active large metropolitan areas 
and had some opportunity for interaction with 
the other professions. The study well designed 
and readers this summary report will find 
that the materials are well organized and pre- 
sented intelligible way. The kinds in- 
formation chosen gathered interviews 
are also indicative good planning and the 
research competence the authors. 

The picture revealed this volume will not 
surprising persons who are familiar with 
the area. general, the three professions are 
ordered power triangle, with psychiatry 
the top. The psychiatrist sees the role the 
psychiatric social worker and the clinical psy- 
chologist ancillary, rather than indepen- 
dent competitive, but recognizes some 
extent the striving the psychologist for 
autonomy. The point unbalance the tri- 
angle seems lie with the psychologist. This 
suggested the three professions’ different 
images one another: per cent social 
workers (p. 98) believe that they are equal 
superior psychologists professional 
edge and skill; per cent psychologists 
believe they are equal superior social 
workers (p. 107); but per cent psycholo- 
gists feel they are equal have more com- 
petence than psychiatrists (p. 72), while only 
per cent social workers feel they are equal 
have more competence than psychiatrists 
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(p. 46). The attitude areas covered the study 
include each group’s conception the amount 
power has influence the others, ac- 
ceptance power positions, the amount con- 
tact with other groups, relative knowledge and 
skills, and other relatively minor matters. 

While this volume represents good job 
exploration, persons interested role relations 
will somewhat disappointed with the presen- 
tation. particular, the first two chapters that 
present the theoretical setting are naive and 
sloppy. difficult recognize when the 
authors are defining concept, when they are 
deriving generalization from assumptions, 
when they are presenting intuitive generaliza- 
tions, and when they are stating empirical gen- 
eralizations based their study. Thus, one en- 
counters the definition: “In its most general 
sense, role set behaviors which 
individual expected perform” (p. 15). 
Two paragraphs later find: “If one knows 
the title the role occupied given per- 
son, possible anticipate the sort 
functions the individual will typically per- 
form. This can only rough approximation, 
course, since different persons within the 
same profession will somewhat dissimilar 
things.” One inclined ask whether this 
definition, derivation, observation. Readers 
the volume may notice other limitations 
well. For example, while some attention 
given the differences between female and 
male psychologists, the question whether 
the differences between psychiatric social work- 
ers and the other professions are related 
sexual rather than professional characteristics 
neglected. Similarly, readers may wonder about 
the sample selection metropolitan group 
and may ask why more attention was not given 
the mental hospital setting. Readers may 
also suspect that some the attitudes the 
psychologist are shared the authors and 
creep into the interpretation subtle ways. 

commentary the status the mental 
health professions today, this book leaves one 
with the ironic question why persons who 
are presumably qualified help others get 
along better have such pronounced problems 
among themselves. 

Epcar 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Cultural Foundations Education: Inter- 
disciplinary Exploration. THEODORE 
MELD. Foreword KLUCKHOHN. 
New York: Harper Brothers Publishers, 
1957. xxi, 330 pp. $5. 

Cultural Foundations Education must 
counted worthwhile contribution culture 
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theory well applied educational an- 
thropology. constructing comprehensive 
theory culture for educators, Brameld draws 
upon the ideas great many culture theor- 
ists, mainly anthropology and philosophy, 
and with this eclectic mass materials strives 
for understandable synthesis terms 
the “three great problems education and 
culture,” namely, human order, human process, 
and human goals. 

Dedicated educationists will find themselves 
taking drubbing throughout the book. The 
opening sentence indication: “If Ameri- 
can education ever emerge from the con- 
fusion and disagreement which now 
floundering, will have admit that 
incapable doing under its own steam.” 
Brameld contends that what education needs 
infusion culture theory, mainly an- 
thropological, that will provide for teachers 
and for those who train teachers adequate 
understanding the motives and values 
human beings, workable knowledge the 
place education culture, and realistic 
comprehension the degree which valid 
goals our society can attained through 
the teaching process. 

Educators, since they are professionally en- 
gaged the activity most directly relevant 
cultural continuity, need more than other 
professional groups understand what cul- 
ture all about; this Brameld’s main overt 
contention, and one with which most anthropol- 
ogists might agree. Further, easy infer 
point even more fundamental the author’s 
thesis—one with which most thinking citizens 
would certainly agree—namely, that since the 
job teaching the crucial one our society, 
educators must given the training enable 
them assume pre-eminent status the 
most highly educated, the most intellectual, 
the most scholarly professional group our 
society. This apparently deviates markedly, 
Brameld’s view, from current aims American 
teacher-training institutions, and his final chap- 
ter contains powerful suggestions for remedy- 
ing the situation. 

Aside from the twenty-four page section 
devoted debate about “cultural relativism” 
and “cultural universalism,” which the two 
ideas are treated though they were logically 
opposed, Brameld wastes few words, and even 
here—since merely follows the lead 
least one anthropological theoretician—he might 
excused save for the fact that pro- 
fessional philosopher might presumed 
know better. The book general, however, 
exhibits scholarship high order—so much 
that, intimated above, seems have 
more say professional social scientists 
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than professional teachers. For, Brameld’s 
strictures modern American teacher-training 
are well-founded, what the professional teacher 
needs this point book (perhaps grounded 
the present one) that will tell him how 
get the anthropological knowledge needs 
and how use his teaching. 


WATERMAN 
Wayne State University 


Behavior Goals General Education High 
School. Witt and Associates, 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. 
247 pp. $4.00. 


This volume summary the expectations 
which about seventy-five educators and citi- 
zens hold for American high schools. The 
project which produced this statement goals 
was undertaken under the joint sponsorship 
the Russell Sage Foundation, the National 
Association Secondary School Principals, and 
the Educational Testing Service. Nominees for 
the committees consultants, advisors, and 
reviewers, and for the planning and editorial 
committee which served the project, were 
submitted the United States Office Edu- 
cation, the American Association School 
Administrators, and the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. Since 
not all the contributions committee members 
are included supplementary volume 
preparation. earlier study Elementary 
School Objectives, edited Nolan Kearney 
and published the Russell Sage Foundation 
1953, was produced similar manner 
and viewed companion volume. 

Two basic ground rules provide the frame- 
work for this statement high school goals. 
First, the committees focused only general 
education the secondary level. They made 
attempt state specific vocational other 
goals that would not common all high 
school students. Second, the emphasis 
behaviors which should expected the 
high school graduate. There practically 
indication the curricula which might 
into producing the desired product. Although 
the latter also needs attention, seems clear 
that the nature the product desired should 
identified before programs necessary pro- 
duce the desired behavior are developed. Too 
much contemporary discussion education 
America debates the value various courses 
without regard their effect the persons 
educated. 

The organization behavioral goals reflects 
the impact social science. The “areas 
behavioral competence” are: (1) attaining max- 


imum intellectual growth and development, 
(2) becoming culturally oriented 
grated, (3) maintaining and improving physi- 
cal and mental health, and (4) becoming eco- 
nomically competent. The “directions growth” 
involved achieving maturity are: (1) toward 
self-realization, (2) toward desirable interper- 
sonal relations small (face-to-face) groups, 
and (3) toward membership leadership 
large organizations. 

Anyone could find something with which 
differed the extensive list behavior out- 
comes. This reviewer impressed with their 
comprehensiveness and meaningful organiza- 
tion. This volume will useful laymen 
well educators any consideration 
the common aspects high school. The final 
section form for evaluating general edu- 
cation programs terms the identified be- 
havior outcomes. This will aid groups 
examining particular high schools. 

Other sociologists, like this reviewer, will 
sometimes feel that there over-separa- 
tion the self-realization, individual, type 
behavior and social behavior. one point, 
the inseparability the individual and society 
recognized: “We have said that the two pur- 
poses individual development and active 
citizenship are correlated, but actually may they 
not two aspects the same purpose? 
The fulfillment either one rests upon ful- 
the other” (pp. 30-31). the 
same time, they assume that this not the case 
for they talk antagonism between the 
self-realization the organic potential one 
hand and societal needs the other. There 
assumption that this antagonism can 
only resolved democratic society. Many 
will see this unjustified cultural bias. 

Sociologists interested educational institu- 
tions and process, well educators and 
laymen, will interested the taxonomy 
behavioral outcomes which this group has 
developed. 

Michigan State University 


Some Applications Behavioural Research. 
Jr. Paris: Unesco, 1957. 333 pp. 
$3.25. 

This volume consists reports six sem- 
inars held during the past several years 
the Foundation for Research Human Be- 
havior the University Michigan. The 
several men listed the table contents 
are referred the editors both “authors” 
the sections and “rapporteurs” the 
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seminars, and not clear which element 
this dual function predominated. Two 
the seminars, reported Stanley Seashore, 
dealt with various problems gauging 
leadership and training leaders; and third, 
reported Hollis Peter, was concerned 
with the somewhat similar matter personal 
correlates scientific achievement. “Training 
Foreign Nationals the United States” was 
reported Simon Lesser and Hollis 
Peter. summary reference-group theory 
and its applications marketing and public 
relations was reported Francis Bourne. 
Irving Morrissett, finally, reported seminar 
concerning psychological surveys business- 
men and consumers the Survey Research 
Center the University Michigan and the 
relation these surveys business forecast- 
ing. The book thus represents summary 
seminars the University Michigan 
reported the main University Michi- 
gan personnel and dealing very often with the 
results research University Michigan 
institutes. The warning the introduction 
that only “applications behavioral research 
the United States America” have been 
included is, one might say, somewhat misleading. 

The Foundation for Research Human Be- 
havior made both academicians and 
businessmen, and one its main purposes 
bridge the usual gap between these two 
groups. How some the recurrent differences 
shall resolved, however, has apparently not 
been decided principle. Procter Gamble 
International Harvester pay for research, 
who shall determine what be? 
Chapter Professor Likert emphasizes the 
importance basic research, but the final 
chapter Professor Hayes tells that these 
seminars the major criterion was always the 
relevance research solving immediate 
problems. “This problem-oriented method 
presentation was adopted because the traditional 
method first reporting research findings and 
then developing possible implications often has 
the result that much the research reported 
turns out irrelevant.” Thus the informed 
reader will find very little that new 
theory, but some the applications old 
theories new areas—for instance, the rele- 
vance reference groups market research 
—are interesting. 

The general framework the volume, be- 
havioral research, defined that dealing 
“directly with individuals and the study their 
behavior.” Using such social psychological rather 
than social data certainly legitimate em- 
phasis, but unfortunate that little 
attempt was made integrate this conceptual 
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framework with the earlier theories estab- 
lished social sciences. one can reasonably 
object, for example, rounding out the bare 
figure Economic Man, has been done 
some the studies reported Morrissett, 
but these new findings determinants con- 
sumer preferences will most useful only after 
they have been related traditional economic 
theory. Or, cite another example, the con- 
cept reference groups connected with the 
older theory social classes only the one 
name Richard Centers, whose work cer- 
tainly does not represent the totality relevant 
sociological research. 

difficult explain the choice this 
volume for publication Unesco. However 
worthwhile they may themselves, the 
research efforts reported here are atypical 
several respects and give the foreign reader 
distorted view American social sciences. 
And that similar “sample surveys can used 
any country” doubt; polling assumes 
population not too fearful tell the truth, 
and this certainly not universal state. 


WILLIAM PETERSEN 
University Colorado 


The Dynamics Planned Change. RONALD 
JEANNE WaTSON and Bruce 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1958. viii, 312 pp. $4.50. 

this book Lippitt and his associates 
the National Training Laboratory Group 
Development attempt analyze the problems 
arising from that type change that 
originates decision make deliberate 
effort improve the system and obtain 
the help outside agent making this 
improvement.” This exploratory study includes 
analysis change psychological processes, 
social relations, interpersonal processes, prob- 
lem-solving procedures, and social structures; 
such assists the understanding such 
diverse situations planned change are met 
psychotherapy, industrial management, inter- 
group relations, and community development. 

The authors choose the “change agent” 
their focus analysis describing his moti- 
vations for action, his role the process 
diagnosing the system’s internal and external 
relationship problems, and the step-by-step 
procedures the change process. The change 
agent may social worker, labor relations 
expert, community organizer, found 
wide range only apparently independent 
and unrelated disciplines. showing the 
interrelation and interdependence the sys- 
tems, and indeed, the need for even greater 
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interaction between these groups—all involved 
giving help—that the authors make their 
greatest contributions. 

The procedures for change basic all types 
change agents and client systems (the 
person group being helped) are described 
more complex elaborations Rogerian 
framework. The authors not, however, re- 
late these dynamics the kind structural 
scheme exemplified Homans’ work. First the 
client system discovers the need for help—with 
without the aid the change agent. This 
portion the book should help clinicians 
resolve their conflicts over the role authority 
the change process. Second analysis 
the relationship between the change agent 
and the client system the problem under- 
going change identified. Third, the alterna- 
tive possibilities for change are explored and 
goals established, which then lead real at- 
tempts change. When ‘change achieved, 
must generalized and stabilized, and the 
helping relationship terminated. While the 
book repetitious with regard phases 
planned change, does present unified frame- 
work useful for all systems involved planned 
change. 

Since the authors have not attempted 
test any one set hypotheses, many more 
questions are raised than answered; however, 
many excellent hypotheses are suggested for 
further research. this regard, the volume 
gold mine genuinely thought provoking 
and stimulating areas for action research. 
does not emphasize theory over practice, but 
brilliantly correlates the two and doing 
contributes the knowledge both the prin- 
ciples and practice planned change. this 
analysis, with its commentary research and 
professional training, the authors have fulfilled 
long-felt need. 


The City College New York 


Games and Decisions: Introduction and Critical 
Survey. Duncan Luce and Howarp 
New York: John Wiley Sons, Inc., 
1957. xix, 509 pp. $8.75. 

Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa have, 
their survey game theory, accomplished 
very admirably the goals they set their 
preface: 

This book attempts communicate the cen- 
tral ideas and results game theory and related 
decision-making models unencumbered their 
technical mathematical details: thus, for example, 
almost proofs are included. book 
about game theory, not presentation the 


theory itself. laying bare the main structure 
the theory—and its assumptions and conclu- 
sions, its deficiencies and aspirations—we hope 
that the book will serve useful critical intro- 
duction the theory and guide the literature. 


The authors indicate some puzzlement, which 
share, how intelligble their book will 
otherwise intelligent readers who are 
innocent mathematics. spite liberal 
sprinkling mathematical symbols through- 
out the book, they are justified asserting 
that their discussion game theory 
basically non-mathematical; but will per- 
haps seem only readers who possess, 
not mathematical training, least some 
affinity for abstraction and axiomatic method. 
introduction for interested but math- 
matically naive reader. would suggest, first, 
John McDonald’s popular but generally accu- 
rate little book, Strategy Poker, Business, 
and War; next, John Williams’ equally enter- 
taining, but slightly more technical, The Com- 
pleat Strategyst. After this the student 
ready for Luce and Raiffa. the latter does 
not slake his thirst for knowledge about game 
theory, there nothing done but 
take couple courses mathematics and 
tackle McKinsey, von Neumann and Morgen- 
stern, and the journal literature. 

extremely valuable feature the Luce 
and Raiffa volume for who already 
have some knowledge game theory its 
excellent and very complete survey develop- 
ments the field since the publication von 
Neumann and Morgenstern’s book decade 
ago. the only place where one can 
study these developments without fighting 
one’s way through numerous highly technical 
papers the journals. The survey highest 
quality both its descriptions what has 
been done and its evaluations. 

The authors show that there has been 
great deal progress game theory and 
related matters during the decade. The areas 
which progress has been made include: (1) the 
development modern statistical decision 
theory, with its emphasis the loss function, 
maximin, and the sequential nature decision; 
(2) the axiomatization utility and subjec- 
tive probability; (3) the exploration alterna- 
tives the von Neumann-Morgenstern concept 
the “solution” game for (a) two-person, 
non-zero-sum games and (b) n-person games; 
(4) the exploration the relations game 
theory with linear programming; (5) the re- 
examination welfare theory economics and 
political science the light the theory 
games. 

But explorations not always discover 
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mountains gold, and the exploration into 
games and adjacent realms has not been 
unqualified success. has given consider- 
able wealth beautiful technical results— 
Arrow’s “impossibility theorem,” the axiomatiz- 
ation utility, Nash’s work the bargaining 
problem, and Shapley’s definition the value 
game, single out few. These results, 
together with detailed discussion and analysis 
some simple hypothetical (and often path- 
ological) games have contributed also great 
deal conceptual clarification. But the achieve- 
ment really satisfactory definition “solu- 
tion” for non-zero-sum and n-person games 
seems even farther off now than did decade 
ago, and for reasons that were apparent 
oligopoly theorist like Cournot century 
ago. the absence such definition, 
definitions, today quite unclear whether 
the theory games and the associated devel- 
opments have much that positive offer 
toward the construction theory human 
economic and social behavior. This assessment 
achievement date not just the re- 
but shared the authors spite 
their generally friendly attitude toward 
game theory. They say (p. 10): 

Initially there was naive band-wagon feeling 
that game theory solved innumerable problems 
sociology and economics, that, the least, 
made their solution practical matter 
few years’ work. This has not turned out 
the case. 


The authors not offer satisfactory ex- 
planation why game theory failed fulfill 
this initial promise. own hypothesis that 
the theory rests fundamentally wrong view 
the human decision-making organism and 
the nature rational choice. Since have 
expressed views this point length 
elsewhere, will not climb the soap box 
provided here expound them. 

The authors’ forecast for the future game 
theory little more optimistic than mine 
(pp. 10-11): 

What then the significance game theory 
the social scientist? because there has 
not been plethora applications dozen 
years, does not follow that the theory will 
not ultimately vital applied problems. 
Judging physics, the time scale for the im- 
pact theoretical developments often meas- 
ured decades. Second, although the present 
form the theory may not totally satisfac- 
tory—in part, presumably, because its so-called 
normative character—this does not mean that 
abandoning the only possible course for 
social scientist. Much the theory very 
general importance, but some revision may 
required for fruitful applications. Attention 
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the theory needed, and not attention from the 
mathematician alone, now the case. 


wish make clear—and this agree 
completely with Luce and Raiffa—that spite 
basically pessimistic forecast for game 
theory, has already had major and lasting 
impact the development the social sci- 
ences. one who not thoroughly conversant 
with the difficulties has encountered has 
much chance removing them, either the 
route proposes some other. These diffi- 
culties lie the very core the problem 
understanding rational human behavior, and 
have dealt with before that understand- 
ing achieved. 

Professors Luce and Raiffa are con- 
gratulated producing book that deals with 
challenging and significant problem area 
very high level competence and 
way—from the standpoint both exposition 
and evaluation—that does complete justice 
its important subject. 

SIMON 

Carnegie Institute Technology 


Religion, Philosophy, and Science: Intro- 
duction Logical Positivism. BURNHAM 
New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 241 pp. 

This book stirs old memories. takes 
one back the atmosphere several decades 
ago when some the younger and bolder 
logical positivists were waiving the sword 
Unverifiable!” the 
sayings the poet, religionist, and philosopher. 
Dr. Beckwith still fights that fight, and with 
valor and conviction. But trying keep 
alive today forced oversimplify 
matters that the combatants almost become 
caricatures. Thus religion considered only 
insofar based revelation, and philos- 
ophy considered based pure reason- 
ing alone. Logical positivism said require 
that word defined pointing what 
refers (or defined terms other words 
that can defined). not hard show 
then that religious and philosophical state- 
ments (defined terms revelation and pure 
reason) are meaningless that criterion 
meaning. And host good English words 
also lose their heads the fray: quality, 
relation, color, life, art, energy, 
society, culture, virtue, evil, right, and freedom, 
among them. Science—statements verified 
observations—remains its feet the din 
subsides. And science take charge the 
human future. 
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Such revelationists and pure rationalists 
remain among (and the world large 
there are many them) would pricked 
the book they would read it. And the 
mind vigorous young scholar does well 
face such vigorous challenge sometime early 
his But for many (and 
especially those the academic ranks) the 
battle has become unreal the form here 
portrayed. 

The extensive developments which have taken 
place the logical positivist view meaning 
are largely unmentioned, that the book 
sense faithful introduction contem- 
porary logical positivism. While present-day 
science requires control its statements 
observation, longer demands (and, indeed, 
never did demand) that every term the 
scientific edifice refer something observable, 
something “capable causing sensation” 
(p. 97). Pure rationalism way knowing 
the world almost dead issue philosophy. 
Many developments current religious thought 
longer give revelation central place, if, 
indeed. any place all (see, for instance, 
Abraham Cronbach’s The Realities Religion). 

The problem the nature and relation 
philosophy, science, and religion certainly re- 
mains with today, even for those who 
accept naturalistic philosophy and em- 
pirical view “meaning.” But the problem 
its living form receives little help from Dr. 
Beckwith’s oversimplified formulation. The 
instruments battle must sharper than 
those wields. 

CHARLES 

University Chicago 


Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. 
xiv, 166 pp. $4.00. 

The author’s “Historical Note” and “Preface” 
show that this work was written and rewritten 
several times different periods, from 1935 
1957. This, perhaps, explains number 
ambiguities and inconsistencies scattered 
throughout the book. First all, the main topic 
the book, namely, “historicism,” ambiguous. 
several places this term seems mean 
specific system, school, current socio- 
logical social-science thought. Since, however, 
the author does not indicate the leaders 
representatives such school (with the 
exception few casual references Mann- 
heim, Toynbee, Comte, Spencer, and Weber), 
one cannot identify his “historicism” with any 
sociological social science current. other 
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places the author describes “historicism” 
“an approach the social sciences which as- 
sumes that historical prediction their prin- 
cipal aim, and which assumes that this aim 
attainable discovering the ‘rhythm’ 
the ‘pattern,’ the ‘laws’ and the ‘trends’ that 
underlie the evolution history.” this mean- 
ing “historicism” identified not with this 
that system sociological socal science 
thought, but with theories historical 
prediction. 

some form the predictive theories occupy 
important place all sciences: the principle 
entropy physics, the “law evolution” 
biology, indeed, practically all currents 
social thought, from the Eschatological 
Apocalyptic prophetic predictions the extreme 
and “Behavioristic,” 
and predictions. Since these 
predictive theories are quite different from, and 
sometimes even contradiction with, one an- 
other, Popper’s “historicism” acquiries en- 
cyclopedic meaning become extremely 
vague and largely meaningless. This ambiguity 
Popper’s “historicism” probably responsi- 
ble for somewhat “jerky” character his 
exposition. Contrary his claim, even his 
latest, logical refutation the impossibility 
prediction the course history neither 
new nor irrefutable. 

This especially true about Dr. Popper’s 
criticism sociological and social science pre- 
dictive theories. regard these, most 
his critical arrows simply miss the target. The 
main reason for this possibly the author’s 
poor knowledge sociological and social sci- 
ence literature. himself quite frankly states 
that 1935, when made the first outline 
this work, “knew next nothing about 
the social sciences.” This means that 
Poverty Historicism immature pre- 
decessor Popper’s much more significant 
work, The Open Society and Its Enemies. 

However, not want leave impres- 
sion that The Poverty Historicism poor 
book. Despite its serious shortcomings, has 
several important ideas and can read with 
especial profit the “natural science sociol- 
ogists” who often not see the dogmatic 
character many their assumptions and the 
doubtful nature many their methods and 
theories. Popper’s book clearly exposes such 
assumptions, methods, and theories; 
way renders real service sociology 
and social science generally. 

SoROKIN 

Harvard University 
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Veblenism: New Critique. Lev 
HAM. Washington, C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. xii, 409 pp. $6.00. 


The major aims this rather strange and 
ambitious book are give systematic pres- 
entation Thorstein Veblen’s ideas and 
provide general approach problems bear- 
ing the integration the social sciences. 
Dobriansky conceives that the second these 
aims cannot achieved without the aid 
coherent philosophical outlook, and the out- 
look favors and expounds considerable 
length that “the perennial philosophy” 
medieval scholasticism. the earlier por- 
tions the book, the first aim slighted 
except for brief chapter the man Veblen 
and incidental references Veblen’s miscon- 
ceptions and ignorance the area “the 
perennial philosophy.” When Dobriansky finally 
comes discuss “Veblenism,” his concerns 
are still strongly philosophical. This philosophi- 
cal preoccupation sometimes useful the 
evaluation Veblen’s thought, but Dobriansky 
might have been well advised write another 
book exhibit his own learning scholasticism 
and his conviction its paramount value. 
matters stand, despite valiant efforts, the ex- 
position scholastic thought constitutes more 
than little distraction. 

But the author, professional economist, 
has allowed himself sufficient space give 
fairly extended consideration Veblen’s more 
specifically economic notions. Unlike many other 
critics from the ranks economics, Dobrian- 
sky, his review Veblen’s strictures 
economic science and Veblen’s more positive 
“institutional” perspectives, discerns both 
some very authentic merits well that 
measure outright foolishness which con- 
scientious reader Veblen can miss. Especially 
valuable this connection the clear per- 
ception that Veblen his own fashion was 
concerned with achieving form genuine 
socio-economic theory, whatever the shortcom- 
ings his final performance 
Perhaps well anyone has done, Dobriansky 
frees Veblen the charge that his institu- 
tionalism amounts simply historicist bias. 
“Professor Robbins’ assertion that ‘the only 
difference between Institutionalism and His- 
torismus that Historismus much more 
interesting’ may have some rhetorical worth, 
but suggests little comprehension the 
basic difference.” Some few pages are devoted 
comparing Veblen with Marx, but unfor- 
tunately the comparison not systematically 
pursued. Again, less expenditure space 
“the perennial philosophy” might have been 
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advantageous. The consideration given Veblen’s 
significant book Germany quite 
perfunctory. The bearings and implications 
Veblen’s views stratification are inade- 
quately handled. the other hand, there 
full and stimulating discussion important 
themes The Theory Business Enterprise 
and Absentee Ownership, and much else. 

appears likely that this book will judged 
far more its character critique 
Veblenian thought than its character 
attempted philosophical integration for the 
supposed benefit social science. But the 
author not entirely unsuccessful his effort 
show the relevance philosophical analysis 
the estimation “Veblenism.” Given the 
partial success this front and the numerous 
cogent observations Veblen’s social science 
such, seems pity that the book 
the whole very badly written. Its reader 
must endure inflated and graceless style 
and flood words such “unmisogymous,” 
“technologization,” “theorization,” “antithesiza- 
tion,” “obediential,” “entitative,” “pendulumic,” 
and “erumpent.” 

SCHNEIDER 
Purdue University 


The Trumpet Shall Sound: Study ‘Cargo’ 
London: MacGibbon and Kee, 1957. 290 pp. 
25s. 

This book valuable addition the 
literature “cargo” cults Melanesia. Dr. 
Worsley states that “is written the firm 
belief that anthropology can interesting 
the non-specialist,” and has chosen sub- 
ject which sufficiently bizarre appeal 
wide audience. But has done more than 
provide the reader with graphic descriptions 
some strange forms behavior amongst 
relatively remote peoples. Using uncluttered 
prose, not only demonstrates, careful 
analysis the socio-cultural setting, the ration- 
ality the cults but also places them within 
the world-wide context millenarianism. Per- 
haps the specialist will feel that has been 
offered explanation one level only. Worsley 
does not give systematic consideration the 
psychological dimensions the cults, and his 
treatment leadership the movements 
superficial. But the book not the work 
someone who has studied the movements 
the field. based documentary evi- 
dence, and where the analysis lacks depth, the 
fault most likely stems from inadequacies 
the source materials. The professional reader 
will indebted Worsley both for the lucid 
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manner which presents his arguments 
and for bringing together, for the first time, 
truly vast amount data. 

The term “cargo” cult has been used 
designate type movement which has oc- 
curred widely throughout Melanesia during the 
past seventy years. While the cults emerge 
with numerous local variations, they also ex- 
hibit many common elements. They center upon 
belief some imminent supernatural inter- 
vention the existing social order. God the 
ancestors will return the earth and will 
bring all the material goods (the 
which people desire. preparation for this 
event, people set about building storehouses, 
airfields, and jetties. They perform rituals which 
contain elements modelled European secular 
and religious practices, and they develop 
organization which the leaders frequently 
adopt the titles office-holders the European 
power structure. They may also give their 
normal economic pursuits and voluntarily aban- 
don many their customs and institutions. 

Quite rightly, Worsley rejects the term 
which has been applied these 
movements other writers (notably Lin- 
ton). points out that the cults are neither 
traditional nor European: they are part 
new social synthesis, pointing forward rather 
than backward into the past, and calls them 
millenarian movements. This places them the 
same category movements which have oc- 
curred from time time Europe and most 
other areas the world; Worsley sets out 
show that they originate under similar social 
conditions. 

The explanation which offers will not 
strike the anthropologist new, but has 
developed more fully than any recent writer. 
Briefly, his thesis that the “cargo” cults are 
form social protest the part 
depressed class whose members are disen- 
chanted with the existing order, but who lack 
the practical means achieving their objec- 
tives. points the enormously inflated 
ambitions which the indigenous peoples 
Melanesia have developed consequence 
European contact, and the acute frustrations 
which they experience under the present social 
system. Where there this keen desire for 
material wealth, social equality, and political 
power, and where disabilities prevent the peo- 
ple from attaining such goals, the situation may 
reach “flash-point” and the millenarian “cargo” 
cult develops. Worsley points out that charac- 
teristically the anticipated “new order” 
based the inversion present Black-White 
relationships. 


stressing the rationality the movements, 
Worsley corrects those who have tended 
explain them terms abnormal psychology. 
shows that the supernatural millenarianism 
the cults, and the sometimes humorous but 
often pathetic behavior the participants, are 
perfectly understandable when they are related 
the traditional world-view Melanesian 
peoples and their partial acquaintance with 
the European milieu. also examines the 
processes whereby the essentially religious 
“cargo” cult may develop into secular political 
organization. 

Those who know Melanesia will agree that 
“cargo” beliefs are prevalent the area that 
they almost seem part the atmosphere. 
Dr. Worsley has given admirable analysis 
the social conditions which “spark” the 
cults. But hoped that other anthro- 
pologists will have opportunity study 
the movements the field. The retrospective 
accounts which supply much the material 
for this book must supplemented the 
investigation on-going movements. 

KENNETH READ 

University Washington 


Indian Shakers: Messianic Cult the Pacific 
Southern [Illinois University Press, 1957. 
378 pp. $5.75. 

the fall 1881 John Slocum, Squaxin 
Indian living Puget Sound near Olympia, 
Washington, fell sick and apparently died. But 
during the wake, while the mourners were 
waiting for the coffin arrive, Slocum re- 
vived view his wife and others gathered 
around the room which his body lay cov- 
ered with sheet. spoke his death and 
how his soul 

had left his body and gone the judgment 

place God where had been confronted 

angel who turned away from the promised 
land. The error his sinful life was revealed 
him, and was instructed return earth 
bear witness his transformation and lead 
other sinners into the Christian way life. 
was, said, for the purpose carrying out this 
mission among the Indian people that was 
granted brief stay ultimate death. an- 
nounced that church must built for him 
immediately and that would begin his preach- 
ing stipulated time the near future (pp. 
6-7). 


From this point origin Barnett 
traces the history and provides the ethnography 
the Indian Shakers the Pacific Northwest 
with rich and detailed description that 
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based upon several seasons field work and 
exhaustive use the ethno-historical data. 

The accouat thoroughly absorbing one 
Professor Barnett unfolds the story the 
conditions social and personal disorganiza- 
tion which paved the way for the initiation and 
growth the cult; the hysterical seizure suf- 
fered John Slocum’s wife, Mary, which 
caused her tremble violently and started off 
the “shaking” part the cult’s ritual pattern; 
the interesting synthesis that has emerged be- 
tween aboriginal shamanistic and dance pat- 
terns and Christian elements. 

unsophisticated observer should visit 
Shaker church the Pacific Northwest, 
look the photographs Barnett’s book, 
might easily conclude that the church belongs 
some small Christian denomination sect 
that doesn’t know about detail, but cer- 
tainly some group that Christian origin. 
But after witnessed service and read 
Barnett’s study the essentially aboriginal origin 
and character many features this Amer- 
ican Indian religion would become abundantly 
clear him. These cultural continuities from 
the past and the ways which they have 
become combined and intertwined with Chris- 
tian religion provide the most exciting data 
and pose the most interesting theoretical prob- 
lems for students social and cultural change. 
And Barnett handles these problems with superb 
skill the context this instance cultural 
change. 

What miss most the book sense 
how these Indian Shaker data do, not, 
fit into our growing body generalizations 
concerning messianic and nativistic cults. The 
book not without theory; rather, 
studded with theoretical statements and im- 
plications throughout. But these statements are 
left imbedded the text and are not systemati- 
cally explored and related the generaliza- 
tions Ralph Linton, Philleo Nash, Anthony 
Wallace—to mention only few anthropologists 
who have written these phenomena. Perhaps 
Barnett thought had written enough about 
these problems his book, (1953), 
but not think this work Indian Shakers 
will useful could have been 
had Barnett gone relate his detailed data 
the growing body theory (including his 
own theoretical propositions) the subject. 

However, history and ethnography 
the Shaker movement, predict that Barnett’s 
book will stand classic for years come. 


Evon Voct 


Harvard University 
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West African City: Study Tribal Life 
Oxford University Press, for the International 
African Institute, 1957. xvii, 228 pp. $5.60. 


earlier publication, The Coloured 
Quarter, Banton was concerned with 
immigrants, principally from the West Indies 
and West Africa, Stepney London’s East 
End. West African City—as the subtitle, 
Study Tribal Life Freetown,” indi- 
cates—he again concentrates the newcomers 
rather than the older town dwellers. 

There are three dimensions such studies: 
the culture the host group; the culture 
the groups from which the immigrants come; 
and the adaptations the recent arrivals. 
With limited time and resources, the author 
could not cover all three extensively and yet 
must convey sense each the reader 
finish the book with feeling satis- 
faction. The natural focus the third item, 
adaptations the town, because full state- 
ment the host culture would require 
major study itself, and the same treatment 
the various cultures the guest groups 
would present the same requirements multi- 
plied the number groups concerned, plus 
great deal more travel. However, unless some 
means are found express the essence the 
first two dimensions, the third cannot under- 
stood. 

There are important differences the two 
cases. London, the city which host immi- 
grants from the colonies, known the gen- 
eral outline its structure and culture whereas 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, which has attracted 
many people from more immediate hinterland, 
known far fewer readers. Thus the 
London study, the reader can supply from his 
own knowledge some details the culture 
with which the group under study con- 
tact; the Freetown study the author has 
make explicit whatever understood. 
This means that proportionately greater ef- 
fort has made fill the background 
his actual study. 

the published material from which has 
draw, Dr. Banton unfortunate. The people 
who have established the mores Freetown 
are known Creoles and are descended from 
freed persons color who had had some ex- 
perience western civilization the New 
World England during the eighteenth 
century. Some historical study this group 
has been done but the most extensive work, 
that Fyfe, has not yet been pub- 
lished, and there has been virtually socio- 
logical study Creole life. 

Under these circumstances surprising 
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that there much information about Creole 
customs actually given. The weakness 
the Creole backdrop “tribal life” that its 
variability not obvious. Those described are 
the lower strata without the extent the 
stratification Creole society being indicated. 

The tribal group which predominates the 
town the Timne. This again presents 
difficulty that there little ethnographic doc- 
umentation this people. The Mende, who 
are known from the works Kenneth Little, 
figure less prominently this book. Here again 
Dr. Banton does good job the circumstances 
but inevitably rather thin. Thus both 
sides remain disadvantage relating 
this study other knowledge. 

The actual survey Freetown’s tribal life 
housing, occupations, etc. which are amply dis- 
cussed. Tribal headmen, voluntary associations, 
the household, and religious alignments are each 
considered separate chapters. The author 
shows himself familiar with the writings 
urbanization and Sierra Leone, but the 
literature acculturation much more exten- 
sive than indicated his summary discus- 
sion (which, fairness, may not have been 
intended exhaustive). Here anthro- 
pologist who has read widely sociology 
well and has good judgment the choice 
concepts and sensitivity their use. This 
useful addition the growing literature 
African urbanization; further study other 
aspects Freetown and its hinterland Dr. 
Banton others will add its value. 


Boston University 


His Royal Highness the Duke Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference the Human Problems 
Industrial Communities within the Com- 
monwealth and Empire: Oxford 1956. Vol. 
Report and Proceedings. xii, 338 pp. Vol. 
Background Papers, Appendixes and Index. 
viii, 339 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. $6.75 (both vols.). 


These volumes have two important claims 
our attention: the record unique 
conference the human problems industrial 
communities, and for the specialized data 
found many the background papers and 
some the speeches given before the con- 
ference members. Had the conference been 
confined the experience mature industrial 
states such Great Britain and, lesser 
degree, Canada and Australia, there would have 
been value the observations—as, indeed, 
there the analyses from these sources. But 


what makes this conference distinctive, and 
the volumes unusual, that side side 
with discussions “The Look Industry 
Britain” are papers “Work and Community 
Primitive Society” and “The New Dimen- 
sions Woman’s Life India.” 

take broad scope provides difficul- 
ties well stimulus. The twenty-six back- 
ground papers reprinted the second volume 
provide fascinating array material—rang- 
ing from specific analyses particular situa- 
tions broad, general topics such “The 
Will Work”—but takes very sympa- 
thetic and long range view find common 
denominator among them. All them have 
some relation, course, the broad problems 
with which the conference was concerned: 
human relations within industrial units, and the 
relations industry the community 
whole. But the general effect diffused one, 
particularly comparison with sharply etched 
paper such Clyde Mitchell’s “Africans 
Industrial Towns Northern Rhodesia,” which 
documents the striking fact that while tribalism 
plays significant role the relations between 
Africans industrial context com- 
pletely discarded favor trade unionism 
their relations with Europeans. 

The conference records the first volume 
provide more sense common problems 
and activities. The wide range people hold- 
ing important managerial, governmental, 
trade union positions different parts the 
Commonwealth who were brought together for 
this conference had three types experience 
between July and 27, 1956. Meeting Oxford 
under the Presidency the Duke Edin- 
burgh, they were first all subjected 
barrage speeches whose total effect must 
have been somewhat overwhelming but which 
included least one great distinction: Sir 
Harold “The Two Partnerships— 
Man with Man and Man with Nature.” 
Divided into study groups, each with diverse 
membership, the members then sallied forth 
planned eight-day visits industry, commerce, 
mines. The spirit mateship welded 
each group must have contributed much their 
mutual understanding but, beyond this, the 
experience gave industrialists and trade union- 
ists alike rounded picture industrial situa- 
tions such few them can have had before. 
Lastly, they returned Oxford hear more 
speeches—among them first class analysis 
the South African situation Harry Oppen- 
heimer, now chairman the Anglo-American 
Corporation South Africa—and draw 
their reports. 

Brief are these reports, one notes common 
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echoes through them all: that elaborate wel- 
fare provisions, and high wages are not 
important personal contacts and concern 
ensuring healthy industrial situation. 
the study group family firms reported: 
made little difference whether the family was 
firm; made all the difference whether the 
firm was family. While the outsider likely 
interested chiefly the specialized 
material from his own field study which 
finds these volumes, the participants the 
conference must have gained most from the 
human experiences which they were afforded. 


GWENDOLEN CARTER 
Smith College 


Quebec Now. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1955. 185 pp. $3.75. 


Atlantic Canada. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 179 pp. 
$3.50. 


Quebec Now should not neglected 
sociologists for several reasons. French Canada 
living laboratory the modern industrial 
revolution, with unique variety social 
patterns ranging from feudal and peasant rem- 
nants metropolitan cities. also the prime 
center Canadian resistance—such is— 
the growing American domination Canada. 
Americans ought study Quebec, not 
manipulate better for their own ends, but 
find alternatives those ends. 

Quebec communities have been analyzed 
sociologists, notably Hughes and Miner. Mrs. 
Chapin’s book differs from theirs that 
full-length portrait the province. 
probably the best social analysis Quebec yet 
produced. Why writer who not profes- 
sional sociologist can beat our own game 
something for ponder. This book 
has implications for basic social theory and 
methodology. 

Among its topics are interest groups, classes 
and political parties, women’s roles, the Catholic 
Church, urban and rural problems, minorities, 
the arts, and literature, both English and 
French. see Quebec changing whole. 
Perhaps that the secret its insight and 
its realism. does not try compress 
dynamic social reality into the static categories 
orthodox structural-functional sociology. 

Atlantic Canada lesser work, probably 
because the maritime provinces are less distinc- 
tive communities than Quebec, and perhaps be- 
cause the author has lived and worked them 
much less than Quebec. general essay 
the region followed chapters each 
the four provinces. its interweaving eco- 
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nomic, political and other aspects maritime 
social life, this book another fine example 
reporting depth. 

These works are relevant for such fields 
regional culture, social change, classes, minori- 
ties, and conflict. Their simple but salty style 
makes them especially suitable for undergrad- 
uate reading. They show that, with dynamic 
and realistic approach, competent social analy- 
sis can written for both specialists and lay- 
men once, without resorting professional 
jargon that often obscures more than reveals, 
and without condescendingly writing down 
the supposed level the nonprofessional 
reader. 

That the publisher permitted these books 
issued without maps and without indices 
hard understand. 

University Vermont 


History English Criminal Law and Its 
Administration from 1750. 
wicz. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Vol. The Movement for Reform 
1833, 1948. xxiv, 853 pp. $15.00. Vol. 
The Clash Between Private Initiative and 
Public Interest the Enforcement the 
Law, 1957. xvii, 751 pp. $15.00. Vol. Cross- 
currents the Movement for the Reform 
the Police, 1957. xxvii, 688 pp. $15.00. 


This three-volume work the outgrowth 
least two decades painstaking documentary 
research. Its significance Anglo-American 
legal literature cannot overestimated. Where 
most criminal law history expounded after 
consulting statutes and court decisions, these 
volumes rely most heavily upon reports 
British commissions and investigating commit- 
mittees, parliamentary debates, annual reports 
governmental bureaus, and other state papers. 
“Popular” sources, such newspapers and 
magazines, were also extensively utilized, 
were collections letters. Thus, the author’s 
concern for reporting “the gradual growth 
public opinion which has led the reforms 
brought about modern criminal legislation,” 
rather than for chronicling technical changes 
criminal law. 

Volume devoted the trend away from 
extensive use capital punishment and 
divided into five principal parts: Capital Punish- 
ment the Eighteenth Century Criminal Law, 
Administration Statutes Imposing Capital 
Punishment, Leading Currents Thought 
the Principles Punishment, The Beginnings 
the Movement for Reform the Criminal Law, 
and the Growth the Movement for Reform. 
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Volume account English reluctance 
any but weak machinery for keep- 
ing the peace, and connivance crime 
the part the early police, many whom were 
used only for protection particular interests 
and special circumstances. Part this 
volume reports the first steps toward cen- 
tralization and governmental control police. 
Volume documents “the conflict between 
centralization, preached the name effi- 
ciency and and traditional local con- 
trol, defended the name freedom.” Each 
volume has appendices containing the texts 
the principal legal documents, speeches, laws, 
letters, and other materials used. Bibliogra- 
phies the three volumes cover total 
more than 180 pages. 

Perhaps the best statement the author’s 
severe lenient, rational ineffective, the 
criminal law any period any country’s 
development the outcome the interplay 
many complex factors. Any judgment passed 
upon which does not take fully into account 
the nature and effect these factors must 
necessarily both misleading and inaccurate.” 
This seems imply that the research will 
sociological and will involve correlating changes 
criminal law and its administration with 
changing social, political, religious, economic 
conditions the nation. However, the scholarly 
procedure implied the statement not ex- 
plicitly carried out. Little attention given 
social conditions producing changes criminal 
law. For example, chapter “the climate 
opinion” reports the opinions interested leg- 
islators, members organizations such the 
Society for the Reformation Manners, and 
influential judicial authorities, rather than those 
ordinary citizens. More generally, there 
concentration the writings and speeches 
the dominant persons arguing for and against 
criminal law changes (for instance, Bentham, 
Fielding, Peel, Romilly), but there little con- 
cern for the actual factors leading acceptance 
rejection the arguments proposed. The 
volumes contain reports the riots and infa- 
mous crimes which were the immediate stimuli 
modification some laws, but the work 
scarcely sociological treatise the sense, say, 
Ranulf’s Moral Indignation and Middle Class 
Psychology Rusche and Kirchheimer’s Pun- 
ishment and Social Structure. 

history, the traditional sense the 
word, the work unsurpassed. Undoubtedly 
will become classic legal history. This 
will tribute the author’s industry, 
scholarship, and meticulosity, which have pro- 
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vided with new wealth data for sociolog- 
ical analysis. 
University California, Los Angeles 


Archaeology and Society: Reconstructing the 
Prehistoric Past. CLARK. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1957. 
272 pp., text figs., XXIV pls. plus frontis- 
piece. $5.00. 


This the third (and first American) edition 
very good introduction the discipline 
prehistoric archeology. How the primary 
documentation prehistory discovered, re- 
claimed, and interpreted Clark’s interest, 
rather than descriptive account culture- 
historical development itself Gordon 
Childe. Prehistory England (Clark pro- 
fessor archeology Cambridge University) 
departmentalized under the humanities, but 
Clark thinks and communicates much more 
readily with our social sciences than most 
his British colleagues. 

This book clearly outlines for the relative 
the primary archeological record, surveys the 
different categories documents and the means 
which they may made their full 
culture-historical story, and suggests the types 
pitfalls interpretation which beset syn- 
thesizers. Archaeology and Society sophisti- 
cated job, done excellent dirt archeolo- 
gist and thoughtful interpreter; not always 
completely easy reading, but the “grain 
salt” with which any synthesis prehistory 
should taken. 

There probably more lucid positive 
consideration the role archeology 
modern society than that contained Clark’s 
last chapter. admits, his preface, being 
now able take more detached view than 
was the case “the angry era Fascists, 
Nazis, and when this well known 
chapter was first written. does, however, 
retain enough his earlier delineation the 
nefarious nationalist racist perversions 
which prehistory has been put carry his 
point—the prehistorically well informed citizen 
need not fall prey such notions “the doc- 
trine the eminence the Germans the 
dawn civilization.” Clark believes sense 


potent factor in. the broadening social integra- 
tion which our modern world needs. the 
degree which interest history can become 
universal and culture-historical rather than sim- 
ply parochial concern with political history 
the history the élite, the more gain 
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social integration. Prehistoric archeology tempts 
the popular imagination, and, fortunately, its 
boundaries only rarely correspond those 
modern nationalisms. The account the human 
struggle through tens and hundreds thou- 
sands years stimulates both awe and humil- 
ity, and Clark would capitalize this tempta- 
tion which archeology has for the popular 
imagination. 

The extent which the popular imagination 
may tempted reflected the book trade, 
with its present deluge “romances arche- 
ology,” potboiled ill-informed journalists 
for otherwise reputable publishers who know 
good beat when they see one. thus 
great pleasure welcome this new and hand- 
some edition really good book arche- 
ology, man who understands what 
talking about. 


Rosert 
University Chicago 


The City Mid-Century: Prospects for Hu- 
man Relations the Urban Environment. 
Edited Warren Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1957. ix, 
198 pp. $4.00. 


The book contains the 1955-56 Leo 
Franklin Memorial Lectures Human Rela- 
tions, given Wayne State University. Five 
experts discuss selected problems the con- 
temporary American city. The audience appar- 
ently consisted highly educated, civic-minded 
persons, but not necessarily students 
sociology. Consequently the lectures are non- 
technical nature and the specialist will find 
little that new him. The book shows all 
the advantages and disadvantages sym- 
posium. There system; the lectures are 
not related each other; the lecturers are 
hampered time limitations and have 
present their cases with too little factual cor- 
roboration. the other hand, the speakers 
can omit tedious discussions details and can 
concentrate essential problems. Five papers 
were read: Sert discussed “The Architect 
and the City,” Lohman, “Political Apathy 
—Functions Urban Transition,” 
Cottrell, “The City the Age Atoms and 
Automation,” Woodbury, “Human Relations 
Urban Redevelopment,” and Dunham, 
“The City: Problem Equilibrium and 
Control.” With the exception Dunham, 
speaker supplied bibliographical references. 

For reasons space not possible 
review all the lectures. Omission implies 
criticism; the contrary all papers deserve 
thorough discussion. The only disappoint- 
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ment Sert’s contribution. Very likely Sert 
the most outstanding expert his field, equally 
original thought and execution. Ability 
and reputation, however, are substitute for 
good lecture. What Sert did was indulge 
generalities, already known every layman 
who has read article city planning. That 
the handicaps symposium not prevent 
lecturer from presenting original ideas 
shown Lohman. discusses three different 
subjects: urban blight, racial conflicts, and 
police administration. Lohman particularly 
qualified deal with these problems 
thinker well doer; all three fields 
has been active some official capacity. 
Unfortunately has just twenty-five pages 
deal with very intricate and complex matters, 
which forces him cut his evidence the 
bone. the lecture stands not possible 
examine the soundness his arguments 
thoroughly they deserve; only can 
hoped that will publish broader presenta- 
tion his sometimes unorthodox views. After 
Strauss denounced the “Seven Myths 
Housing,” Lohman attacks seven myths 
race relations, challenging some opinions which 
have become widely accepted 
Among the myths—to mention only two—are 
the notion “that logic and information can 
improve race relations,” and the opinion “that 
cannot legislate beliefs.” 

Professor Dunham, the chairman the pro- 
gram, gave the final lecture, general review 
all main problems. have never read 
clearer exposition, concise yet comprehensive, 
and taking firm, unequivocal stand con- 
troversial issues. may prejudiced because 
share Dunham’s views many instances, 
for example, his doubts about the “garden city” 
concept, the value anonymity big cities, 
and the connections between “neighborliness” 
and “provincialism.” any rate, read his 
paper was sheer pleasure. 

Econ 

Springfield College 


The Growth Science: Half-Century 
Rural Sociological Research the United 
York: Harper Brothers, 1957. 171 pp. 
$3.00. 


achievement mean order this 
small and readable book which manages 
give overview discipline which has 
produced over one thousand studies its fifty 
years development. Two approaches such 
venture suggest themselves: chronological 
unfolding, and subject matter arrangement. 
The book compromise, marking off 
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does four main eras development and treat- 
ing the studies subject-organized basis. 
The first the developmental eras lasted 
until the passage the Purnell Act, the second 
until the great depression, the third until the 
end World War II, and the fourth until 
the present. The following chapter headings 
constitute the topics: Community Studies; 
Population Research; Research Social In- 
stitutions; Social Institutions; 
Research Rural Social Organizations; So- 
ciological Aspects Economic Problems; 
Regionalism, Suburbanism, Trends and Values; 
and, Retrospect and Prospect. 

fellow rural sociologist reading the book 
tends think immediately the compre- 
hensiveness and classifications subject mat- 
ter and the inclusions and omissions 
rural sociologists, both present and past, whose 
works comprise the “meat” this volume. 
The brief treatment cooperatives noted, 
but omitted are the studies the various 
farmers’ organizations and the farmers’ 
movements led Carl Taylor (whose 
substantial contribution regional studies 
also missed). Studies land division and rele- 
vant groupings led Lynn Smith also 
fail appear. The inclusion the family 
the chapter institutions rather than the 
chapter social organizations will perhaps 
surprise readers accustomed differentiating 
social systems such the family from such 
institutions private property, parenthood, 
marriage which function produce normative 
behavior for systems and their members. 

The author purposely avoids any attempt 
comprehensive; rather, tries selec- 
tive, the selectivity being based not the 
necessarily superior work given subject 
given period, but rather the typical 
representation subject treatment for given 
period. doubt each reader will react 
thinking certain omissions which himself 
would have included. Had this manuscript been 
circulated for reactions before publication, for 
example, this reviewer would have added 
The Culture Contemporary Community 
series the Department Agriculture 
(which footnote 19, pp. and the 
present volume purports cite completely 
enumeration the titles the series) 
the one omitted title: Cerrito, Study 
Spanish Speaking Village New Mexico; 
the erroneous citation elsewhere (p. 38) 
the volume which describes Cerrito 
“Indian community” would also have been 
corrected. Another omission noted this re- 
viewer was Rural Social Systems and Adult 
Education (Michigan State University Press, 
now its 2nd edition). 


The most serious shortcoming the book 
the absence bibliography, which 
omitted the grounds that the recent 100 
page mimeographed bibliography 
Anderson makes separate bibliography for 
this volume unnecessary. Although 
ography compiled Anderson remarkable 
and includes some forty-six subject areas 
does have important omissions which cannot 
explained the necessity for selectivity. 
Most the omissions mentioned connec- 
tion with the Brunner book occur also the 
Anderson bibliography although the latter at- 
tempts inclusive. Perhaps rural sociol- 
ogists will send “complete information re- 
searches that have not been included”—as 
requested Anderson. 

The criticisms contained this review should 
not detract from the basic achievement rep- 
resented this book author who 
one the true fathers rural sociology and 
who during the past half century has been one 
its active investigators. Certainly the next 
fifty years will witness more rural sociological 
activity than the last, and hoped 
that both Brunner and Anderson will keep 
their respective overview and bibliography 
date. 

Michigan State University 


Sociology Deviant MARSHALL 
New York: Rinehart Com- 
pany, Inc. 1957. xxi, 599 pp. price indi- 
cated. 


“This book,” the author tells the first 
sentence his brief preface, “is written 
text for courses usually designated ‘social 
problems,’ ‘social disorganization,’ ‘social path- 
ology’. have tried deal with certain 
deviations from social norms which encounter 
disapproval and which concepts derived from 
sociology and social psychology may applied. 
nomics, political science, public health are 
not discussed.” 

book three parts and twenty chapters 
Clinard deals with eight “problems”: Delin- 
quency and Crime, Drug Addiction, Alcohol 
Drinking and Alcoholism, Mental Disorders, 
Suicide, Marital and Family Maladjustment, 
Role and Status Conflict Old Age, and Dis- 
crimination against Minority Groups. 

Part (Social Deviation) the author 
insists that deviant behavior not “different” 
behavior but merely ordinary behavior pushed 
extreme, and that urbanism way 
life accounts for more than one can 
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explain non-existent human instincts, 
guesses about hereditary influences, physical 
peculiarities, and glands, differences 
intelligence. finds that poverty and sub- 
standard housing not directly cause deviant 
behavior but act indirectly, mainly through the 
social roles required and the individual’s con- 
ception himself. The effects feeble-minded- 
ness, body type, and psychiatric involvements 
not shake Clinard’s conviction that urbanism 
has more with deviant behavior than 
these culture-ignoring “explanations.” also 
has little use for social lag explanation 
anything. 

Part (Deviant Behavior) Clinard de- 
votes four chapters delinquency and crime. 
First, distinguishes crime violation 
the criminal law” from mere law-breaking. Then 
traces the sources delinquent and criminal 
attitudes traits the general culture, 
criminaloid families and neighborhoods, and 
social roles and self-conceptions acquired mainly 
through differential association and through 
identification with deviant norms. 

His distinguishing contribution this point 
his classification criminals terms their 
distinctive “behavor systems” instead their 
crimes. Clinard’s classification “Types 
Criminal (p. 201), running from 
Individual Types one extreme Career- 
Criminal Types the other, embraces: (1) The 
Criminally Insane, (2) Extreme Sex 
(3) Occasional Offenders, (4) Prostitutes and 
Homosexuals, (5) Petty Criminals, 
(6) White Collar Criminals, (7) Ordinary 
Criminal Careers—young gangsters, etc., (8) Or- 
ganized Criminals—the “feudal hierarchy 
(9) Professional Criminals—pickpockets, bank- 
robbers, confidence etc. 

The rest Part taken with chap- 
ters Drug Addiction, Alcohol, The Func- 
tional Mental Disorders, Suicide, Marital and 
Family Maladjustment, Role and Status Con- 
flict Old Age, Minority Groups, and Dis- 
crimination and Prejudice. 

The final pages the book (Part III) 
contains chapters The Reduction Deviant 
Behavior, Organized Public Education, The 
Group Approach Social Reintegration, and 
The Effect War Deviant Behavior. 

and large, Clinard has written good 
book for his purpose. brings together the 
pertinent research each field; each chapter 
closes with brief summary and list 
selected readings—most them very much 
the point; the book itself has useful subject 
and author indexes. The weakest aspect 
Part III, Deviant Behavior and Social Con- 
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trol. Trying cover all sorts deviant be- 
havior, from crime old age and discrimination 
against minority groups, Clinard inevitably has 
spread his discussions prevention pretty 
thin. But for the social problems dealt with, 
has done good job sociologist. 

Carr 

University Miami 


Modern Courtship and Marriage. 
LeMasters. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. xii, 619 pp. $5.50. 


LeMasters’ text has the virtue putting the 
processes and marriage socio- 
logical perspective. formulates his concepts 
and defines his terminology quite clearly, and 
his work not characterized overabun- 
dance case histories, graphs, 
Best all, provides comprehensive bib- 
liography practically all aspects his sub- 
ject. But, despite these virtues, Modern Court- 
ship and Marriage disappointing sense 
because really offers nothing new. True, this 
work has three chapters not found 
the usual functional text the marriage area. 
These the Other 
Half Lives: Subculture the Male,” and “For 
Men Only: Subculture the 
genuinely valuable, but, unfortunately lacking 
sufficient research data, LeMasters’ analyses 
are necessarily impressionistic and lack cogency. 
Perhaps the positive value these chapters 
may very well point the need for 
research these specific areas. 

Using the orientation 
Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski, LeMasters 
the whole does good job integrating 
substantial amount research data into his 
analysis. The book broken into three parts. 
Part the author gives the reader perspec- 
tive means definition terms, ade- 
quate description the American marriage 
system, and chapter folklore which should 
help destroy many the myths characteristic 
the system. 

Part covers the American Courtship Sys- 
tem. This section begins with delineation 
some the broad aspects the system, includ- 
ing brief look courtship other societies. 
LeMasters then devotes one chapter each 
four the five stages courtship: “Random 
Dating,” “Going Steady,” and 
“Engagement” (“Group Dating” the initial 
stage). not unusual chapter “Sex and 
“Courtship and Military Service” which case 
material relied upon rather heavily. This 
section general only fair. redeeming 
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feature the use and analysis good research 
data, though some instances (for example 
the “Going Steady” chapter) the author gen- 
eralizes far beyond the limitations the re- 
search data cited. 

this reviewer’s opinion, the last section, 
Marriage Modern Society, far the best 
part the book. addition the standard 
chapters personality factors, family back- 
ground, in-laws, sex adjustment, and forth, 
the author includes throughout these chapters 
analyses the many subcultures (for example, 
class, religion, and ethnic) which tend have 
effect marriage. Subtle differences, usually 
not brought light such texts, are pointed 
and integrated with the more obvious dif- 
ferences give the student 
usually left for the instructor impart. Note- 
worthy this respect are his discussions 
social class and the working wife. 

summary, the weaknesses pointed out 
this book are characteristic most books 
this area but the author’s style, his integration 
material, and his ability combine sen- 
sitivity the problems young married peo- 
ple with the most recent research data, more 
than compensate for its weaknesses. 


DAGER 
Purdue University 


Propaganda. Fraser. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. ix, 218 pp. 
$1.20. 


This series discussions national 
and international political propaganda appar- 
ently intended common-sense level. 
Fraser goes through the routine, common 
such books, noting how many famous his- 
toric documents had propagandistic roles; 
then writes about propaganda efforts during the 
first and second world wars, with special atten- 
tion British, Nazi, and Soviet ideologies and 
strategies. Because his own war-time involve- 
ment broadcasting chief commentator 
the BBC German Service, 1939-45, this aspect 
somewhat better covered than others, but 
suffers from his closeness and from his 
sense discretion. His discussions German 
and Russian propaganda are his more accurate 
and useful chapters, but these, like the rest 
the book, are marred lack objectivity 
and lack acquaintance with social science 
literature. 
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broaden his scope, Fraser adds chapters 
the relations propaganda, education, and 
the writing history, and commercial 
propaganda. makes reference syste- 
matic theories content analysis strategy 
analysis, the findings pollsters and opinion 
surveys, the conclusions students rumor, 
relations described social scientists among 
leaders, groups, opinions, and actions. 

What generalizations Fraser has are most 
commonly rather hackneyed ones with regard 
strategy. For example: “You may safely and 
profitably offer direct answers the enemy 
under two circumstances and two circumstances 
only. One ‘from strength’ the other 
‘from weakness.’” “Do not give publicity 
enemy propaganda unless unavoidable.” 

Thus, except for his more recent factual 
illustrations, Fraser’s book has about curi- 
ous sense theoretical antiquity. This sense 
amplified his references “instinctive” 
beliefs peace and democracy and “the 
instinct self-defence.” intrigued the 
problem getting history, and especially pub- 
lic school history texts, “removed from the 
sphere international psychological warfare.” 
does not mention how this could accom- 
plished the case Irish-English differences, 
and admits the problem Russia 
rather complicated Russian bigotry. 
also announces, just blandly, that advertis- 
ers support daily newspapers without concern- 
ing themselves about editorial policies; they 
are only interested the size paper’s 
circulation. also admirer outdoor 
advertising and the “ever-increasing extent” 
which users this medium have found “aes- 
thetically pleasing amusing forms.” 

his last chapter, Fraser offers two major 
conclusions. One that propaganda kind 
burning-glass which focuses atten- 
tion, more and less. The other that 
propagandistic operations, doubt 
elsewhere society, honesty the best policy, 
the most effective one. not very clear, 
unequipped with sociology psychol- 
ogy, just what “honesty” consists. 

The author himself characterizes this book 
“scrappy history married unsystematic 
analysis,” and this what is. 

Brooklyn College 
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The Collective Dream Art. Psycho-His- 
torical Theory Culture Based Relations 
between the Arts, Psychology and the Social 
Sciences. ABELL. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. xv, 378 pp. 
plates. $7.50. 


The late Professor Abell, art historian, 
offers here most ambitious attempt syn- 
thesize aesthetics, art history, psychology and 
social science. His thesis that art projec- 
tion the psychic state(s) the society which 
produces it; this psychic state is, turn, the 
product interacting historical-material cir- 
cumstances, environmental givens, and raw 
human nature. studying the art particu- 
lar time and place, will gain access the 
collective psychic realities for which stands. 

calls his theory “psycho-historical” and 
seems intend this linkage between his- 
tory and hybrid Durkheim’s collective rep- 
resentations and Jung’s collective unconscious. 
Certainly imbues the group with the psycho- 
logical attributes the individual. the first 
part the book, the theory set forth. the 
second part, applied medieval Western 
culture and reconstruction its “lost back- 
grounds.” Finally, Professor Abell develops some 
the larger implications his theory. 

This ambitious effort subject many points 
searching and critical questions students 
art society human behavior. The 
limited demonstration offered does not constitute 
adequate practical case for the fruitfulness 
the theory. But the most serious failure 
the work, considering our present meager 
achievement art-and-culture studies, the 
failure accompany this grand theoretical syn- 
thesis with explicit methodology the basis 
which others might both extend the empirical 


The Structure and Policy Electronic Com- 
letin Series: Number 82. Urbana: University 
Illinois, Bureau Economic and Business 
Research, 1957. 103 pp. $1.50, paper. 


less than hundred pages text the 
author has presented lucid and instructive ac- 
count the organizational development and 


current structure both national and interna- 
tional electronic communications systems. 
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The purpose the monograph “is demon- 
strate that (1) The technological imperative 
telegraphy and telephony resulted articu- 
lated structure organization and operation, 
both within nations and internationally; (2) 
The addition radio communications the 
wire telegraph and wire telephone intensified 
this technological imperative and added in- 
evitable element centralization control both 
within and between nations; and (3) The eco- 
nomics the radio spectrum compels unified 
international and intranational planning func- 
tion passably well, considering the near-infinite 
range conflicting demands for the use the 
spectrum, the technical limitations its use, 
and the high policy considerations which are its 
politico-economic context” (p. 7). 

The treatment these themes includes chap- 
ters the unification wire-telegraphy, uni- 
fication and assimilation wire-telephony, the 
nature and scope radio services, the organiza- 
tion radio services, international unification 
organization for radio services, theory 
radio spectrum allocation, the emergence 
international radio allocation policy, and the 
unification international radio allocation 
policy following World War II. 

The book valuable addition the grow- 
ing, but still scarce, literature the organiza- 
tion the mass media internationally. also 
might interest political sociolo- 
gists, since represents case study inter- 
national accommodation.—CHARLEs WRIGHT 


Mental Deficiency: Relation Problems 
Genesis, Social and Occupational Conse- 
quences, Utilization, Control, and 
mont: Journal Clinical Psychology, 1956. 
xv, 200 pp. $5.00. 


The secondary title this book mental 
deficiency gives its blueprint brief. 
comprehensive digest information, aims, and 
methods relation the basic problems 
mental deficiency. Mr. Wallin takes broad field 
approach, resting his analyses, suggestions, and 
conclusions multi-dimensional base: bio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological. 

The blueprint amplified and applied six 
chapters: Chapter The Fecundity the Men- 
tally Deficient; Chapter II, The Relation 
Mental Deficiency Defective Progeny; Chap- 
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ter III, The Relation Mental Deficiency 
Criminality and Sex Delinquencies; Chapter 
The Socio-Occupational Efficiency Mental De- 
ficients and Alcoholism Among Them; and 
Chapter VI, Ultimate Aims Constructive 
Work the Field Mental Deficiency and 
Retardation. These chapters are made addi- 
tionally valuable the selected bibliographies 
the ends the chapters. 

The book generally sound, concise, ref- 
erence and source book for students and in- 
vestigators alike. more optimistic than 
much contemporary psychological and psychi- 
atric thought this field. can used prof- 
itably for supplementary reading psychology, 
education, sociology, social service, genetics, and 
medicine (especially for psychiatry and public 
health administration). 

The author’s companion books, Children with 
Mental and Physical Handicaps (1949), and the 
Education Mentally Handicapped Children 
(1955), along with the present volume, form 
trilogy, each volume dealing with different as- 
pects unitary problem, closely related 
problems. They represent broader orientation 
the problems mental deficiency than 
such monographs Sarason’s Psycho- 
logical Problems Mental Deficiency, with 
its predominantly single discipline 


The Eternal Stranger: Study Jewish Life 
the Small Community. BENJAMIN 
New York: Bookman Associates, 
1957. 198 pp. $4.00. 


The new contribution this book knowl- 
edge about Jewish life the United States 
contained the chapters which trace the 
development Jewish group life three small 
Louisiana towns. Preceding this material are 
three chapters general discussion Jewish 
life this country. final chapter relates the 
findings the small town studies the gen- 
eral national situation. The empirical material 
derives from interviews, case histories, popula- 
tion data, and participant observations. Be- 
cause the thinness and unevenness the data 
acquired, the conclusions rely heavily the 
author’s interpretative judgment. 

Kaplan’s main conclusion that, small 
towns having Jewish populations, Jewish sub- 
communities will disappear. finds that the 
continuance distinctive Jewish community 
depends upon the vitality the traditional 
Jewish institutions: the synagogue, auxiliary 
organizations, and Jewish educational program. 
The tendency for the Jewish communal or- 
ganization and for Jewish people shed, piece- 
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meal, elements stemming from the traditional 
religious basis and replace them with ele- 
ments conforming American standards. This 
secularizing process spells ultimate disappear- 
ance Jewish group life. Conditions found 
favor stronger community organization are: 
larger Jewish population, high proportion 
young married couples, relatively larger 
number engaged the professions com- 
parison with the characteristic business occupa- 
tion, and the presence larger number 
leaders who “still feel that Jewishness still has 
worth the world.” 

Little material presented either the 
presence absence anti-Jewishness among 
the gentiles these small southern towns. 
overt hostility indicated. The absence this 
appears accelerate the decline Jewish group 
life. However, except where intermarriage leads 
absorption into Christian families, Jews ex- 
perience subtle minority status, or, the 
title suggests, are still thought strangers. 
—CHARLES MARDEN 


Yivo Annual Jewish Social Science. Vol. 
New York: Yivo Institute for Jewish Re- 
search, 302 pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 


This volume includes even dozen essays 
various phases Jewish life and thought. 
From sociological point view, the outstand- 
ing essay Boris Levinson’s “The Socio- 
Economic Status, Intelligence and Personality 
Traits Jewish Homeless Men.” the 
result study conducted the summer 
1955 eight homeless Jews the Men’s Shelter 
the New York City Department Welfare. 
Levinson presents several case histories well 
great deal social and psychological data 
bearing upon his subject. One his interesting 
points that the non-Jewish homeless men had 
higher than the Jewish homeless, rather 
unexpected datum. suggests the possibility 
that “below-average intelligence was impor- 
tant contributing factor making difficult 
for the homeless Jews make satisfactory 
adjustment.” 

The sociologist ethnic groups will find 
valuable material Rudolf Glanz’s “German 
Jews New York City the 19th Century,” 
study the social, economic, political, and 
cultural activities the German Jews, their 
relationships with non-Jews, and the economic 
competition between the two groups which 
sometimes resulted anti-Semitic attacks 
newspapers and books. 

“The Impact the Nazi Occupation 
Poland the Jewish Mother-Child Relation- 
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ship,” Renee Fodor, has some interesting 
data changing family patterns the midst 


Leader Attitudes and Group Effectiveness. 
Frep Urbana: University 
Illinois Press, 1958. pp. $1.75, paper. 


Fiedler has organized the results various 
studies which have been conducted part 
six-year research project. For those interested 
leadership but weary perusing multitude 
statistically significant low correlations be- 
tween leader characteristics and group effective- 
ness, this small book makes refreshing reading. 
Fiedler has been able predict effective groups 
and the varying effectiveness given group, 
tying together (1) the sociometric choice 
informal leader the degree accept- 
ance formally designated leader, (2) 
trait the accepted leader (ASo) determined 
difference score between his estimations 
his least and most preferred co-workers, and 
(3) the leader’s sociometric endorsement 
that group member who the key man 
getting the job done. Although Fiedler claims 
that ASo not leadership trait, does 
suggest that ASo can serve useful 
predictive device for potential leaders who are 
otherwise 


Leader Behavior: Its Description and Measure- 
Coons. Research Monograph No. 
88, Ohio Studies Personnel. Columbus: 
The Bureau Business Research, The Ohio 
State University, 1957. xiv, 168 pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

This monograph consists articles tracing 
the development and application ques- 
tionnaire which purports describe the leader- 
ship behaviors individuals directing the 
activities groups. factor analysis the 
original scale resulted the isolation two 
major factors. The substantive part the 
monograph consists relating the factors 
“Consideration” and “Initiating Structure” 
various group measures. One gets the impres- 
sion highly reliable scale resulting from 
intensive and careful analysis, but also 
scale which has not yet shown significant 
relations with other measures. Although num- 
ber statistically significant relations were 
obtained, the correlations tend low. 
interesting that the characteristics Con- 
sideration and Initiating Structure have been 
noted other investigators; this suggests that 
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there might optimum psychological dis- 
tance betwen the leader and the group members 
BuRDICK 


Soviet Youth: Some Achievements and Prob- 
lems. Excerpts from the Soviet. press, edited 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1957. 
251 pp. distributor, The Humanities 
Press. $5.50. 

time when Soviet youth receiving 
much attention both from the regime and 
from foreign observers, many readers may 
attracted the title this book. it, Meek 
has edited and translated excerpts from Soviet 
publications, ranging subject matter from 
programs for pre-school children married 
life. The original articles appeared between 
1948 and 1955. The author prefaces each 
four sections with brief historical summary. 

For those who not have occasion con- 
sult Soviet newspapers journals (or Eng- 
lish translations them the Current Digest 
the Soviet Press), this volume affords 
convenient, limited, sampling the content 
the Soviet youth program and the diffi- 
culties which chronically plagued. 
Specialists, the other hand, will find nothing 
new either way materials analysis. 
—A. 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. 540 
pp. $7.00. 

Mr. Crosland, both academic economist 
and former M.P., belongs the Gaitskell 
wing the Labour Party. this book 
argues that the pre-war categories, both Marxist 
and quasi-Marxist, not apply the post- 
war world. England can longer called 
capitalist society any sense the term, and 
both experience and increasing economic 
tication indicate that the old panaceas and 
“catchwords” now have little relevence. The 
chances significant economic recession 
the future are very slim; the dual problems 
efficiency and economic growth, while im- 
portant, longer represent major 
controversy. England going retain mixed 
economy which the power the employers 
class will relatively insignificant, 
having been effectively shattered the growth 
powerful trade unions and substantial changes 
the attitudes the electorate. 

What then the content socialist 
program? Mr. Crosland sees lying two 
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directions: (1) greater equality and (2) social 
welfare. Both these are achieved 
variety specific measures, the most im- 
portant these being increased taxation, pri- 
marily unearned incomes, and educational 
reform. The latter sees one the keys 
eliminating vestiges social class. 

general the author opts for budgetary 
rather than monetary physical planning, 
and encouragement devolution the 
public sector; does not see the need for 
extensive, rapid nationalization, devotes 
relatively little time the problems na- 
tionalized industry. Further, does not even 
touch problems political organization, 
apparently accepting the political framework 
the past two generations. this area, 
least, Mr. Crosland demonstrates less imagin- 
ation than some the younger Conservative 
theorists who are actively concerned with ex- 
amining the adequacy present constitutional 
ROTHMAN 


Labor and the New Deal. Edited 
and Younc. Madison: The 
Wisconsin Press, 1957. xi, 
393 pp. $6.00. 


stated the editors the forward, 
Labor and the New Deal “an endeavor 
bring college students, recent graduates, 
and other young men and women realiza- 
tion what present-day labor institutions owe 
developments the New Deal period;” 
also seeks provide perspective for those who 
lived through the happenings those event- 
packed years. does not attempt com- 
prehensive nor does purport extend our 
factual knowledge the period; rather 
aims interpret, find pattern the develop- 
ments the labor front during the 
and 

The volume collection essays ten 
observers the labor movement. Chapters are: 
“Growth and Expansion [of Organized Labor]” 
Milton Derber, “The Split the Labor 
Movement” Edwin Young, “The Impact 
the Political Left” Bernard Karsh, “The 
Significance the Wagner Act” 
Fleming, Deal Sensitivity Labor In- 
terests” Murray Edelman, “Organized Labor 
and Protective Labor Legislation” Eliza- 
beth Brandeis, “Organized Labor and Social 
Security” Edwin Witte, “Industrial Manage- 
ment’s Policies Toward Unionism” Richard 
Wilcock, “Collective Bargaining Developments” 
Doris Pullman and Reed Tripp, and 
“Labor and the New Deal Historical Per- 
spective” Selig Perlman. 
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Old well young students will find 
Labor and the New Deal highly useful 
summary the growth and development 
the labor movement during the Roosevelt 


Pioneer Sociology: The Life and Letters 
Patrick Geddes. London: 
Lund Humphries, 1957. xx, 225 pp. 21s. 


quarter century has elapsed since 
the death Patrick Geddes, the distinguished 
Scottish botanist turned city planner, but many 
his basic ideas are vital today during 
his lifetime. Mairet’s book, the third biography 
Geddes, revealing the character and 
thought this great scientist, humanitarian, 
teacher, and planner. write biography with- 
out merely repeating what has been written 
earlier biographers not easy; the attempt was 
justified the grounds that considerable 
body fresh materials was made available. 
The author does creditable job. 

Geddes was certainly pioneer, but not 
Although was familiar with all the 
sociological literature his day—he appeared 
Spencer—his distinctive contribution was the 
philosophy and techniques city and regional 
planning. this area probably had peer 
his day. Geddes was trained science, study- 
ing under Huxley and other eminent scholars; 
throughout most his professional life held 
the chair botany Dundee University. But 
early his career became vitally interested 
the application science problems 
human welfare. For him was logical step 
from the scientific laboratory and classroom 
the larger laboratory community and 
region. The shocking slum conditions under 
which the working people England lived 
brought out his humanitarian sympathies, and 
sentimental way but through reconstruction and 
planning. was his philosophy that the natural 
and the social environments should integrated 
make possible wholesome and pleasant 
milieu for the people. 

There are many monuments the intellec- 
tual and scientific stature Geddes. Some 
his plans were translated into concrete achieve- 
ments; more often they were not. But the 
planning Edinburgh, the University Jeru- 
salem, and certain Indian cities his ideas are 
definitely apparent, though not the form 
which would have liked. Probably his influ- 
ence was more intellectual and theoretical than 
applied, evidenced the re-publication, 
1949, his Cities Evolution (1915) and the 
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publication, 1947, Patrick Geddes India, 
volume his writings and notes edited 
Gist 


Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth: 
Studies the Theory Economic Develop- 
ment. Harvey LEIBENSTEIN. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1957. xiv, 295 pp. 
$6.75. 

The fundamental question considered this 
book how countries move from position 
low per capita income one high (and 
rising) income. asserted that low-income 
countries tend “quasi-stable equilib- 
though some components the economy 
may change, the net effect the changes 
likely per capita income that more 
less fixed. countries with high levels in- 
come, the other hand, growth per capita 
income characteristic. move economy 
from the first these categories the second 
requires “critical minimum effort” sufficient 
break through the forces that perpetuate 
the low-income state. 

set illustrative projections adduced 
showing the effects various alternative as- 
sumptions the behavior certain key 
variables. Consideration given the implica- 
tions the analysis for investment policies. 

The study entirely theoretical nature, 
couched largely the vocabulary economic 
theory and making liberal use diagrams 
method exposition. For sociologists who find 
this congenial approach, the interest the 
book will lie not only the importance the 
subject, but the explicit recognition given 
non-economic factors, though the latter are 
treated less intensively than matters that come 
within the usual range economics. Attention 
may directed particularly Chapter 10, 
which attempts provide more complete 
theoretical description the demographic tran- 
sition than has been available. The contribu- 
tion here the orderly organization some- 
times diffuse body ideas—G. 


Human and Social Impact Technological 
Change Pakistan. Report Survey 
conducted the University Dacca and 
published with the assistance UNESCO. 
University Press, 1957. Vol. xix, 404 pp. 
Vol. II, viii, 344 pp. $2.65 (both vols.). 
These volumes report investigations rick- 

shaw workers Dacca City and workers 

nineteen factories throughout East Pakistan. 


The factories included several types urban, 
semi-urban, and rural areas; some them 
were pre-partition and others relatively new. 
addition material derived directly from 
the survey, there wealth background 
information. 

Volume describes the research techniques, 
and presents extended discussion the 
materials gathered questionnaire and inter- 
view. While many more general questions are 
dealt with, the problems faced indi- 
vidual factory workers which are primary 
concern throughout the study. Appendices 
this volume include the schedules used, eighty- 
four statistical tables (not all derived from 
the research), and glossary local terms 
used the report. 

Volume contains summaries sixty-eight 
case studies (that is, interviews) considered 
representative individuals from varying social 
backgrounds. These case studies are great 
interest. 

The whole report invites comparison with 
other areas, notably parts 


Service. New York: Harper Brothers, 
1958. xiv, 474 pp. $6.00. 


Twenty synoptic descriptions wide range 
“cultures” are presented this volume. 
The accounts are arranged four sections 
(Bands, Tribes, Primitive States, and Modern 
Folk Societies), typology which implies 
scheme societal less than cultural 
evolution. Eight “Tribes” are included, 
against four sketches each the other sec- 
tions. The groups are well selected from among 
those for which good materials are available, 
and are widely distributed geographically. 

The accounts are clearly written, with good 
illustrations and diagrams; end-paper map 
gives the location each group, and there 
glossary the technical terms used. 
convenient have the dates for which the 
descriptions are valid clearly indicated. list 
further readings accompanies each sketch. 
This useful volume, which beginning 
students sociology may confidently re- 
ferred for accurate information giving notion 
the range “cultural” (or societal) varia- 
tion which exists has existed. 

One minor objection may made: many 
non-western peoples, including some very simi- 
lar those described this volume, “primi- 
tive” pejorative term, and its use the 
title 
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The Native Reserves Natal. Natal Regional 
Survey, Vol. Epcar and 
Hurwitz. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. ix, 195 pp. $6.00. 


sixteen chapters this volume surveys his- 
tory, administration, geography and agricul- 
ture, demography, economics, health, education, 
and welfare. The description depressing, and 
the authors point out that, good Reserve 
policy, even the best imaginable, will not 
itself solve the problem race contact our 
province” (p. 189). 

When the Natal Regional Survey com- 
plete, most the evident omissions will pre- 
sumably have been dealt with. There remain 
decided blemishes: (1) There are maps 
showing the reserves and magisterial districts. 
(2) Thirty-two maps are undated. (3) Text, 
tables, and maps are not readily comparable. 
They ought have been interrelated 
reveal variations clearly. 

Despite these shortcomings this sub- 
stantial contribution our information the 
current life Africans South 


Social Profile Detroit: 1956. Report 
the Detroit Area Study the University 
Michigan. Ann Arbor: University Michi- 
gan, 1957. pp. $1.50, paper. 


The fifth report the Detroit Area Study 
offers materials derived from research carried 
out part graduate training program 
and related fields the University 
Michigan. single focus, except location, 
through this report, which contains data 
residential mobility, income and labor force 

rticipation, working women, and attitudes 
various social and political issues. Al- 
though the findings are interesting, they either 
confirm well established empirical generaliza- 
are, themselves, minor importance. 
product continuing training program, 
the report impressive, and very attractively 
disappointing. Several footnotes, however, 
promise more sustained and sharply focussed 
analysis problems treated briefly the 
report.—E. 


och regionsbilding kejsarti- 
dens Helsingfors. [Social Planning and the 
Formation Social Areas Imperial Hel- 
fors: Mercators Tryckeri, 1957. 375 pp. Fmk 
500. 


This book carefully documented history 
the city Helsingfors (Helsinki) from 
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1810 1910. Its interest the sociologist 
lies the author’s explicit intent put 
number sociological concepts use 
interpreting his findings. 

The author postulates that historical situa- 
tions are determined the economic organ- 
ization which may show different gradations 
between capitalist and socialist organization, 
the social organization which may vary 
from stratified egalitarian, the political 
organization which presents the polar types 
authoritarianism and liberalism, and the 
technological organization which varies from 
pre-industrial industrial. These variables, 
well the role the city the country, 
affect patterns spatial differentiation. Both 
planning and spontaneous growth shape the 
ecological patterns city. The role plan- 
ning tends overlooked urban ecologists, 
despite its primary importance seen especially 
the early 19th century Helsinki. The author- 
itarian capitalist system contributed city 
pattern where land values were high toward the 
center the city and low the peripheries. 
This made for carefully drafted centric “stone 
city” and neglected, haphazard, peripheric poor 
people’s quarters. 

Later during the 19th century, the city plan- 
ners had lost some their authoritarian grip, 
but the new technology, especially the im- 
proved communication facilities, encouraged 
them apply city planning larger geo- 
graphical areas. The commercial and industrial 
functions the city were now also acknowl- 
edged city planning. 

The author adheres socio-cultural view 
the ecological differentiation city. 
historian with sociological leaning, has of- 
fered case study for the benefit those 
who maintain that sociological generaliza- 
tions should accompanied adequately 
stated cultural premises confining their scope 
time and space. Scholars interested urban 
ecology will find the book detailed data 
European city since the first decades 
the 19th century. summary English 
SARIOLA 


Nonparametric and Shortcut Statistics the 
Social, Biological, and Medical Sciences. 
Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., 1957. ix, 171 pp. $3.95, 
paper, photo-offset. 

now possible teach students two 
three hundred pages make efficient sig- 
nificance tests (see the book under review and 
the competitive book Siegal, Nonparametric 
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Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences), but 
more than six hundred pages required 
make them wise statistically (see Wallis and 
Roberts, Statistics: New Approach). the 
student has been guided toward statistical wis- 
dom, the present text next stage tool. 
should equally useful reference book 
for journeymen sociologists. This book dis- 
tinguished straightforward examples, au- 
thoritative familiarity with recent developments, 
and avoidance ritualistic, presumably 
non-mathematical, derivations. 


more tests per dollar invested than any 
comparable volume. strong short-cut 
methods for use with parametric data. The 
volume off-set from typescript and bound 
like pocket-book, but unfortunately 
is, too large for maximum 
convenience. The examples are not restricted 
the behavioral sciences, and those soci- 
ology who appreciate the terse, direct approach 
will, the same time, impatient with the 
discussion tumor-free drosophila and Jersey 
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(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


Sociology and Social Anthropology. Oslo: Olaf 
Norlis Forlag, 1957. 109 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

University Michigan. Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity Michigan Press, 1957. xiv, 111 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

The Labor Movement the United 
States. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 262. New 
Public Affairs Committee, 1958. pp. 
Twenty-five cents, paper. 

Too Soon. New York: New American Library, 
1958. Signet Book.) 287 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

Bateson, Grecory. Naven: Survey the Prob- 
lems Suggested Composite Picture the 
Culture New Guinea Tribe Drawn 
Three Points View. Second Edition. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1958. xix, 
312 pp. Plates I-XXVIII. $6.00. 

(Editor). Barriers: Patterns Dis- 
crimination Against Jews. association with 
and Morton New 
York: Friendly House Publishers, 1958. 121 
pp. $2.95. 

Jr. Economic Power and the Free 
Society. New York: The Fund for the Republic, 
1957. pp. charge, paper. 

America’s Children. Census 
Monograph Series. For the Social Science Council 
cooperation with the Department 
Commerce Bureau the Census. New York: 
John Wiley Sons, 1958. London: Chapman 
Hall, Ltd. xiv, 185 pp. $6.00. 


American Freedom and Catholic 
Power. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. xii, 402 pp. $3.95. 

raphy: The Population Situation the 
1975. Oxford, Ohio: Jointly Scripps Foun- 
dation for Research Population Problems and 
Population Research and Training Center, Uni- 
versity Chicago, 1957. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

The Skills the Econo- 
mist. Cleveland: Howard Allen, Inc., 1958. vi, 
193 pp. $3.50. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING.) Progress Report. 
Montreal: The Fund, 1957. pp. price 
indicated, mimeographed. 

Brown, Harcourt (Editor). Science and the Crea- 
tive Spirit: Essays Humanistic Aspects 
Science. For the American Council Learned 
Societies. Toronto: University Toronto Press, 
1958. xxvii, 165 pp. $4.50. 

Bunker, Other Men’s Skies. Drawings 
Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1956. 256 pp. $4.50. 

tors). Specialized Techniques Psychotherapy. 
New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1958. xii, 371 pp. 
$1.95, paper. 

Marriage Analysis: Foun- 
dations for Successful Family Life. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: The Ronald Press, 1958. 645 
pp. $5.50. 

CLEVELAND, HARLAN and Mancone (Edi- 
tors). The Art Overseasmanship: Americans 
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Work Abroad. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1957. xvii, 150 pp. $3.00. 

James Community Conflict. Pub- 
lication the Bureau Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1958. pp. $1.50, paper. 

Toward Realistic Farm Program. Statement 
the Program Committee. New York: The 
Committee, 1958. pp. Twenty cents, paper. 

tistical Abstract Latin America for 1956. Los 
Angeles: University California, 1957. pp. 
$2.00, paper. 

Conarp, (Editor). Conference Aims 
and Methods Legal Research. Held Uni- 
versity Michigan Law School, November, 
1955. Ann Arbor: University Michigan Law 
School, 1957. 199 pp. price indicated. 

(Editor). Grass Roots Private 
Welfare. Winning essays the 1956 National 
Awards Competition the Foundation for 
Voluntary Welfare. Washington Square, 
New York University Press, 1957. xiv, 306 pp. 
$4.75. 

and Younc (Editors). 
Labor and the New Deal. Madison: The Uni- 
versity Wisconsin Press, 1957. xi, 393 pp. $6.00. 

Social Profile Detroit: 1956. 
Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity Michigan, 1957. pp. $1.50, paper. 

(Editor). Social Welfare and the 
Preservation Human Values. Anniversary 
papers the School Social Work The 
University British Columbia. Vancouver: 
Dent Sons (Canada) Ltd., 1957. xiv, 229 
pp. $4.50. 

The Aged American Society. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958. ix, 431 
pp. $5.50. 

Raya. Marxism and Freedom 
from 1776 until Today. With Preface 
Hersert Marcuse. New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1958. 384 pp. $6.00. 

Epwarps, ALLEN The Social Desirability Variable 
Personality Assessment and Research. New 
The Dryden Press, 1957. viii, 108 pp. $2.75. 

Sex Without Guilt. New York: Lyle 
Stuart, 1958. 200 pp. $4.95. 

anp Inc.). Fami- 
lies Trouble: Analysis Basic Social 
Characteristics One Hundred Families Served 
the Family Centered Project St. Paul. 
Staff. St. Paul: Family Centered Project, 1958. 
180 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Music. New York: The Dryden Press, 1958. 
xiv, 304 pp. $4.50. 

Ferser, and Wates. Motivation 
and Market Behavior. Prepared under the spon- 
sorship the American Marketing Association. 
Homewood, Illinois: Richard Irwin, Inc., 1958. 
xii, 437 pp. $6.50. 


Frep Leader Attitudes and Group Effec- 
tiveness. Urbana: University Press, 
1958. pp. $1.75, paper. 

ing World? Headline Series. No. 126. New York: 
1957. pp. Thirty-five cents, paper. 

Foster, Race Relations the 
The 44th Annual Report Developments 
Race Relations issued from Tuskegee Institute. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: The Institute, 1958. 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

and Ross (Editors). 
The Annual Survey Psychoanalysis: com- 
prehensive survey current psychoanalytic 
theory and practice. Vol. 1953. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1957. xiv, 
770 pp. $12.00. 

(Editor). the Utility Medical 
History. Monograph Institute Social and 
Historical Medicine, The New York Academy 
Medicine. New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1957. pp. $2.00. 

edited, and with introduction by. From Max 
Weber: Essays Sociology. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1958. xi, 490 pp. $2.25, paper. 


Analysis Decade. New York: John Wiley 
Sons, Inc., 1957. London: Chapman Hall, Ltd. 
ix, 588 pp. $10.50. 

(Editor). The University Teaching 
Social Sciences. Demography: Survey prepared 
under the auspices the International Union 
for the Scientific Study Population. Paris: 
UNESCO. 200 pp. UNESCO Publications Center, 
152 St., 36. $2.00, paper. 

Goopy, (Editor). The Developmental Cycle 
Domestic Groups. Cambridge Papers Social 
Anthropology. No. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. vii, 145 pp. $4.00, paper. 

Human Geography and Ecology 
39. Berkeley: California 
Press, 1957. viii, 136 pp. $3.00, paper. 

Wayne The Social System the High 
School: Study the Sociology Adolescence. 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. xi, 184 pp. $4.00. 

International Trade: Goods, 
People, and Ideas. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1958. xvii, 647, xix pp. $6.75. 

Grant, Vernon The Psychology Sexual Emo- 
tion: The Basis Selective Attraction. New 
York: Longmans, Green Co., 1957, viii, 270 pp. 
$4.75. 

(Editors). The Patient 
and the Mental Hospital. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1957. 658 pp. $6.00. 

Moral, Aesthetic, and 
Religious Insight. New Brunswick, J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1958. 141 pp. $2.75. 

Gross, Warp Mason and ALEXANDER 
Explorations Role Analysis: 
Studies the School Superintendency Role. New 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


York: John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1958. xiv, 379 pp. 
$8.75. 

The Chemical Industry During the 
Nineteenth Century: Study the Economic 
Aspect Applied Chemistry Europe and 
North America. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1958. Distributed Oxford University Press, 
New York. 292 pp. $7.20. 

Cities and Society. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1957. 852 pp. $7.50. 

Hart, Henry New India’s Rivers. Bombay: 
Orient Longmans, 1956. Distributed the Insti- 
tute Pacific Relations, 14. xi, 301 pp. 
price indicated. 

Family Farm Transfers Three 
Municipalities Western Norway. Oslo: Grgn- 
Sgns Boktrykkeri, 1957. pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

Kerr, Unions and Union Leaders Their 
Own Choosing. New York: The Fund for the 
Republic, 1957. charge, paper. 

PSYCHOLOGIE). der 
Herausgegeben von und 
und Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1958. 188 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Kovacs, Arpap (Editor). Thought Patterns. 
Volume Five. New York: St. John’s University, 
1957. 100 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Ethnographic Interpretations 1-6. 
Berkeley: University California Press, 1957. 
pp. 191-234. $1.00, paper. 

Lamont, The Philosophy Humanism. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Fourth 
Edition (Revised). xi, 243 pp. $2.75. 

Time for Music—a guide for 
parents. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 260. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1958. pp. 
Twenty-five cents, paper. 

The Italian Labor Move- 
ment: Problems and Prospects. Ithaca, Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1957. xix, 192 pp. $2.50, 
paper. 

UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1957. xxiii, 469 
pp. $7.50. 

Lerner, Max. America Civilisation: Life and 
Thought the United States Today. New York: 
Simon Shuster, 1957. xiii, 1036 pp. $10.00. 

The Dynamics Planned Change. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace Co., 1958. viii, 
312 pp. $4.50. 

Lystap, The Ashanti: Proud People. 
New Brunswick, J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1958. 212 pp. $5.00. 

The Highfields Story: Experimental 
Treatment Project for Youthful Offenders. New 
York: Henry Holt Co., 1958. 182 pp. $2.60. 

Marrs, The Man Your Back: Preface 
the Art Living Without Producing Mod- 
ern Society. Norman: The University Okla- 
homa Press, 1958. xiii, 289 pp. $3.95. 
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James The Myth the Ruling Class: 
Gaetano Mosca and the “Elite.” With the first 
English translation the final version The 
Theory the Ruling Class. Ann Arbor: The 
University Michigan Press, 1958. vi, 432 pp. 
$7.50. 

K., READER and PATRICIA 
(Editors). The Student-Physician: In- 
troductory Studies the Sociology Medical 
Education. Cambridge: For the Commonwealth 
Fund Harvard University Press, 1957. xii, 
360 pp. $5.00. 

tory the Detroit Edison Company. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1957. xvi, 468 pp. 
$7.50. 

Arms and Men: Study 
American Military History. New York: The 
New American Library Mentor Book), 1958. 
342 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

Harry. Basic Facts About Mental 
Foreword Stevenson. New York: 
Science and Health Publications, 1957. pp. 

price indicated, paper. 

The History Rome. Vols. 
I-V. Glencoe, The Free Press, n.d. Vol. 
508 pp.; Vol. II, 525 pp.; Vol. 547 pp.; 
Vol. IV, 518 pp.; Vol. 594 pp. price indi- 
cated. 

Education and Human Rela- 
tions. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1958. 191 
pp. $3.50, cloth. $1.45, paper. 

Human Relations and 
Power: Socio-Political Analysis and Synthesis. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. xxi, 410 
pp. $3.75. 

Federal Lending: Its Growth and Impact. 
summary report the editorial staff re- 
search report, “Federal Lending and Loan Insur- 
and Occasional Paper 58. New 
York: N.B.E.R., 1957. viii, pp. $1.00, paper. 

Who Want City Jobs. the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Washington, C.: The Association, 1958. 
pp. price indicated, mimeographed. 

Ner, Cultural Foundations Industrial 
Civilization. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1958. xiv, 163 pp. $4.00. 

(Editor). The Race for Space! 
Chicago: Camerarts Publishing Co., 1958. pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

Leisure and Recreation: Study Leisure and 
Recreation Their Sociological Aspects. Third 
Edition. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958. 
vii, 473 pp. $5.50. 

The Prohibition Move- 
ment California, 1848-1933. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity California Press, 1957. vi, 241 pp. 
$5.00, paper. 

American DEPARTMENT CULTURAL 
Human Ecology. Series Lectures Given 
the Anthropological Society Washington. 
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Washington, C.: Pan American Union, 1957. 
138 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Cultures Conflict. Three Lec- 
tures the Socio-Cultural Problems Israel 
and Her Neighbors. New York: Herzl Institute 
Pamphlets 1958. iv, pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

(Editor). Current Jewish Social 
Research. New York: Theodor Foundation, 
1958. viii, 102 pp. $2.00, paper. 

Labor Union Theories America: 
Background and Development. Evanston: Row, 
Peterson Co., 1958. xv, 313 pp. $6.00. 

Napoleon and the Rebuild- 
ing Paris. Princeton, J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. xi, 245 pp. $6.00. 

Primitive Man Philosopher. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. xi, 456 pp. 
$2.00, paper. 

Study the Selection Personnel for Higher 
Positions Industrial Organizations. Stockholm: 
The Swedish Council for Personnel Administra- 
tion, 1957. 202 pp. Distributed 
Wiksell. 28.-Swed. Crowns. 

Child. one-volume edition, containing their 
entirety Children Who Hate and Controls from 
Within. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. 
575 pp. $7.50. 

The Government and Mis- 
government London. London: George Allen 
and Unwin 1958. 518 pp. Distributed 
The Macmillan Co. $5.75. 

Morris. Occupations and Values. With 
the assistance SucHMAN and 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1958. ii, 158 pp. $4.00. 

Vera (Editor). Caribbean Studies: Sym- 
posium. Jamaica, Institute Social and 
Economic Research, University College the 
West Indies, association with The Research 
and Training Program for the Study Man 
the Tropics, Columbia University, 1957. viii, 124 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

Marxism. The Telluride Lec- 
tures, 1957-1958, Cornell University. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1958. iv, pp. Seventy- 
five cents, paper. 

Religion and the College 
Student. Albany: The Research Foundation, 
State University New York. pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

Eastern Europe. Lexington: University Ken- 
tucky Press, 1958. 214 pp. $5.00. 

Sarason, and GLADWIN. 
Psychological and Cultural Problems Mental 
Subnormality: Review Research. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1958. Provincetown, 
Mass.: Department Psychology, Yale Uni- 
versity; National Institute Mental Health, 
1958. 289 pp. price indicated, paper. 

and Daisy The Worker Views 
His Union. Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1958. 299 pp. $5.75. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Cities Flood: The Problems 
Urban Growth. London: Faber Faber, Ltd., 
1957. 189 pp. 21s net. 

Service, Erman Profile Primitve Culture. 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1958. xiv, 474 pp. 
$6.00. 

(Editor). The Jews: Social 
Patterns American Group. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1958. xi, 669 pp. $10.00. 

Universities: Historical Sketch. Ann Arbor: 
The University Michigan Press, 1957. xiii, 109 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

How Racially Inclusive Are Cleve- 
land Area Churches? Cleveland: The Federation, 
1958. pp. price indicated, paper. 

and Community In- 
volvement: The Webs Formal and Informal 
Ties That Make for Action. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1957. 323 pp. $5.00. 

Huston. The Religions Man. New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1958. xi, 328 pp. $5.00. 

Snyper, Alcohol and the Jews: 
Cultural Study Drinking and Sobriety. Mono- 
graphs the Yale Center Alcohol Studies, 
No. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press and the 
Publications Division: Yale Center Alcohol 
Studies, New Haven, Conn., 1958. 226 pp. $5.00. 

Stem, Herman and (Edi- 
tors). Social Perspectives Behavior: Reader 
Social Science for Social Work and Related 
ton. Glencoe, The Free Press, 1958. 
xix, 666 pp. $7.50. 

tors). Leader Behavior: Its Description and 
Measurement. Research Monograph No. 88, Ohio 
Studies Personnel. Columbus: The Bureau 
Business Research, The Ohio State University, 
1957. xiv, 168 pp. price indicated, paper. 

tific Careers and Vocational Development The- 
ory: Review, Critique and Some Recommenda- 
tions. New York: Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columba University, 1957. xii, 
135 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Changing Population the United States. 
Census Monograph Series. New York: John 
Wiley Sons, Inc., 1958. London: Chapman 
Hall, Ltd. xi, 357 pp. $7.75. 

(Editor). Geography the 
Twentieth Century: Study Growth, Fields, 
Technique, Aims and Trends. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. London: Methuen. xi, 
674 pp. $10.00. 

Peter. The Family Life Old People: 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. 
xvi, 284 pp. $5.00. 

THE Census). County and City Data Book 1956, 
Statistical Abstract Supplement. Prepared 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Washington, C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1957. xxxi, 565 pp. price indicated. 
Wetrare). Research Relating Children. Bul- 
letin No. Washington, C.: Clearinghouse 
for Research Child Life, 1957. iii, 142 pp. 
Available from Superintendent Documents, 
Washington 25, $1.00, paper. 

and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining, 
Late 1955. Bulletin No. 1221. Washington, C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1957. pp. 
Fifty cents, paper. 

New African Nations: Morocco, Tunisia, Libya. 
Near and Middle Eastern Series 27. Public Serv- 
ices Division. Washington, C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. pp. Twenty-five 
cents, paper. 

Strong. Commercial Policy Series 164. Public 
Services Division. Washington, C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1958. pp. Twenty 
cents, paper. 

(U. Japan: Free World 
Ally. Far Eastern Series 74. Public Services Divi- 
sion. Washington, C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. pp. Twenty-five cents, 


paper. 
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Van Der Post, Laurens. Race Prejudice Self 
Rejection: Inquiry into the Psychological 
and Spiritual Aspects Group Conflicts. New 
York: The Blackmore Press, 1957. Distributed 
The Workshop for Cultural Democracy, 204 

Town Mass Society: Class, Power and Re- 
ligion Rural Community. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1958. xvi, 
329 pp. $6.00. 

Legons Demographie. Paris: 
Editions Montchrestien, 1957. 417 pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

Sociology Religion. Chicago: 
The University Chicago Press, 1958. (Phoenix 
Books). xii, 418 pp. $1.95, paper. 

ALLEN. The Quest for Identity. New 
York: Norton Co., Inc., 1958. 250 pp. 
$3.95. 

Industrial Society and Social Welfare: The im- 
pact industrialization the supply and organ- 
ization social welfare services the United 
States. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1958. 401 pp. $5.00. 

Complementary Needs. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1958. xix, 349 pp. $5.00. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES AMERICAN ADVERTISING 


OTIS PEASE 

analysis the concept public responsibility prevailing the advertising 
industry between 1920 and 1940, the challenges that were put it, and the means 
which they were overcome. $5.00 


LOYALTY AND SECURITY 
RALPH BROWN, Jr. 


analysis the employment tests instituted government agencies and private 
enterprise during the cold-war decade the interests loyalty and security; and 
appraisal claims behalf security and freedom. $6.00 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Now new investigation into 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
AND DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


IVAN NYE, State College Washington 


This book far the most comprehensive analysis delinquency 
the new approach reported behavior. treats delinquent behavior 
variable rather than attribute and frees the analysis from certain 
usually related socio-economic level and family structure. 
points, the author challenges previous research based 
populations court records. 

Professor Nye brings quantitative research based samples adequate 
bear detailed areas family attitudes and relationships; previously, 
these areas had been treated only through case studies conjecture. 
Much descriptive material included parent-child relationships. 


Coming June Approx. 192 pages. Prob. $4.95 


Write reserve examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc. Fourth Ave., New York 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN REVIEW 
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Confucian China and Its Modern Fate 
The Problem Intellectual Continuity 
Joseph Levenson 


Acutely relevant present-day political developments this study cultural 
change analysis the modern Chinese intellectual world has been 
affected the intrusion Western ideas. 238 pages, $5.00 


Indians British Columbia 


report the present situation and adjustment problems the groups 
Indians who once made one the most remarkable cultures the North 
American continent. Includes material traditional culture, resources, ethnic 
relations, occupations and industries, level living, arts and crafts, family pat- 
terns, education, crime, social welfare, political participation, and administration 
Indian affairs. 504 pages, $10.00 


The Sources Value 
Stephen Pepper 


general hypothesis the origins and functions values human life, draw- 
ing relevant data from psychology, anthropology, political science, economics, 
sociology, and other fields. interest sociologists, philosophers, psychologists, 
and all concerned with how man meets the challenges his world. 

746 pages, $8.50 


Prejudice, War, and the Constitution 


Japanese American Evacuation and Resettlement: Volume III 
Jacobus tenBroek, Edward Barnhart, and Floyd Matson 


“The relocation the West Coast Japanese seemed many 1942 
matter course; half generation later consider not much impossible 
believe that happened terrifying that Historical Review 
“The book makes very sad reading; but should read lesson national 
humility. The least can read this book and feel brokenhearted 


that this could have happened here.” —California Law Review 
Received the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award the field government 
and democracy 1955. printing, 420 pages, $6.00 


your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Address: Berkeley California 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SocIoLocicaL REVIEW 
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most emulated text recent 


SOCIOLOGY: 


Text with Adapted Readings 
Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick 


Second Edition Ready for Your Fall Classes 


Chapter “Social Organization,” has been consid- 
erably simplified; now includes discussion 
social roles 


Chapter “Culture,” includes much new material 


Chapter “Socialization,” now includes brilliant 
précis Mead’s Mind, Self, and Society 


Chapters 10, 13, and partially rewritten 
Data brought date throughout the book 


Striking new photos. New charts and tables 


Most changes appear Part One. The structure and scope 
the book, widely approved, remain the same before. 


xvii 660 pp. Price: $6.50 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Publishers Good Books Evanston, Illinois 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
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SOCIAL CLASS 
and MENTAL ILLNESS 


August Hollingshead and Fredrick Redlich, both Yale 
University. study the interrelationships existing between social 
stratification and mental illness American community. The authors 
have examined the social structure the community, the psychiatric 
patients treatment, the institutions where they are cared for, and the 
psychiatrists who treat them. comprehensive, lucid, thoroughly 
unbiased and thoroughly humane report the state the nation with 
regard Pines The Reporter. 1958. 442 pages. 


$7.50 


THE OLDER POPULATION 
THE UNITED STATES 


Henry Sheldon, Bureau the Census. This monograph contains census 
data age, respect other characteristics the population. examines such 
data, along with surrounding issues that have been brought public attention con- 
cerning the older population and its position the structure society. Volume 
the Census Monograph Series, for the Social Science Research Council coopera- 
tion with the Department Commerce, Bureau the Census. 1958. approx. 
238 pages. Prob. $6.00 


REHABILITATION: 
Community Challenge 


Scott Allan, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. Providing truly com- 
prehensive coverage vital topic, this stimulating book considers broad community 
responsibilities the field rehabilitation the handicapped and disabled. Among 
other topics, the author discusses the role the physician, the nurse, the therapist, 
the social worker, hospital medical rehabilitation, health insurance, com- 
pensation, and host other topics. 1958. 247 pages. $5.75 


INTRODUCTION DIFFERENCE EQUATIONS 


With Illustrative Examples from Economics, Psychology, and Sociology. 


Samuel Goldberg, Oberlin College. This book developed from monograph 
that was originally written for the Social Science Research Council Committee 
the Mathematical Training Social Scientists. Some facility with standard algebraic 
techniques and acquaintance with the essentials trigonometry are adequate prep- 
aration for reading the book. valuable work for social scientists interested seeing 
how mathematics can profitably applied this field. 1958. 260 pages. $6.75 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
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333 Lake St. 


Outstanding Sociology 


for principles 


INTRODUCTORY Edition 


comprehensive and appealing introduction sociology; well-organized 
textbook that provides the student with fundamental basis for understand- 
ing the social structure and organization man society. The revision 
draws sharper, clearer analysis sociology, culture, and the social sciences. 
Includes, also, many new illustrations and fine case materials. $6.50 


for criminology 


PRINCIPLES CRIMINOLOGY—5th Edition 


The major definitive text, incorporating the revision, better applica- 
tion the Sutherland theory the material the control crime. ‘Per- 
haps the most influential book the field’. $6.75 


for marriage and family 


DEVELOPMENT (1957) 


Evelyn Duvall 


outstanding authority has written—using proven techniques—a dynamic, 
modern approach the contemporary family, and realistic appraisal its 
problems and situations. Lists ‘developmental tasks’ for each family member 
for achieving harmonious adjustment within and without the family group. 

$6.00 


for social science 


Calhoun, Nelson, Papandreou, Naftalin, and Sibley 


brilliant synthesis the major ideas, institutions, and philosophies 
modern society examined within the framework three parts—Personality, 
Work, and Community. 25% new readings included recently. New supple- 
ment Instructor’s Manual available. $8.00 


Other fine texts and references also published 


Examination copies and brochures available upon request 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
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HARPER SOCIOLOGY TEXTBOOKS 
METHODS RESEARCH THE 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
Thomas McCormick and Roy Francis 
excellent treatment research methods, which covers the total range 
activities from the decision research problem writing the final 
report. Relates techniques the development theory. (May) 
THREE MAJOR REVISIONS 
RACIAL AND CULTURAL MINORITIES 
Analysis Prejudice and Discrimination 


George Eaton Simpson and Milton Yinger 
“With variety textbooks and large number research 
studies dealing with minority group relations available, not 
easy make distinct contribution the field. Yet, the present 
volume succeeds making such contribution this book 
bound become standard text.” SAMUEL KOENIG, American 
Sociological Review (May) 


BUILDING YOUR MARRIAGE 
Rex Skidmore and Anthon Cannon 


“This book impresses having solid value college text, 
and also for the stimulation and guidance for others besides college 
students who are interested making success marriage. The 
attack marriage problems concrete and practical.” HORNELL 
HART, Duke University (June) 


BLACK CIVILIZATION 
Social Study Australian Tribe 


Lloyd Warner 


TION not only valuable document for the study the Aus- 
tralian aborigines; also significant contribution the 
general science society.” RADCLIFFE-BROWN, Late 
Oxford University (May) 


HARPER BROTHERS 
East 33d Street, New York 16, 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN REVIEW 
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How reactionary The Free Press 
attempt sell statistics text the 
age mathematical models! 


Nevertheless, think everyone should own, read and teach from 


New Approach 


Allen Wallis and Harry Roberts The 
University Chicago. 


this bald statement does not persuade you that are right, 
will pleased send you nearly pound propaganda 
describing the book and reprinting some the wonderful things 
that have been said about “influentials” high and low 
places. 


Between now and the next issue the Review will ship- 
ping the titles listed below. Have you had your librarian order 
these and are your personal orders in? 


Edward Banfield, THE MORAL BASIS BACKWARD 
SOCIETY, $4.00 


Maurice Halbwachs, THE PSYCHOLOGY SOCIAL 
CLASSES, $4.00 


Philip Hauser, Editor, POPULATION AND WORLD 
POLITICS, $6.00 


Werner Stark, THE SOCIOLOGY KNOWLEDGE, $7.50 
Max Weber, THE CITY, $4.00 
George Coelho, CHANGING IMAGES AMERICA, $3.50 


complete descriptions request 


THE FREE PRESS/GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


When writing Advertisers please mention the SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
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Introductory 
Sociology 


Paul Landis, 


The State College 
Washington 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE 
basic new textbook incorporates 
the author’s extensive research 
and writings the field soci- 
ology, focusing empirical de- 
scriptions and analyses the 
broad subject matter. 


Clearly and concisely, the book 
investigates social structure; 
the nature and significance 
statuses and roles society, 
their formation and structuring, 
and their relation job, age, 
sex, and religion. also dis- 
cusses social control and the 
methods used society in- 
sure social conformity. 


Throughout, principles are 
heightened the end-of-chap- 
ter reading lists, discussion and 
review questions, film lists, and 
variety charts, figures, pic- 
tographs, and halftones. 


158 tables; 726 pp. 


THE RON. 


New RONALD Books 


East 26th Street 


Marriage Analysis 
Harold Christensen, Purdue 
Univ. 2nd Ed. Incorporates latest 
statistics and developments an- 
alyze the foundations for successful 
family life. Book studies inter- 
personal relationships during court- 
ship, marriage, and parenthood; 
covers all core problems mar- 
riage. ills., tables; 645 pp. 


The Community 
Irwin Sanders, Univ. Ken- 
tucky. The generic characteristics 
common all communities. Views 
the community social system 
made human relationships 
and organized around such focal 
points government, family, reli- 
gion, tables; 431 pp. 


The Aged 


American Society 


Joseph Drake, Davidson College. 
over-all survey gerontology. 
Book discusses the socio-cultural 
environment the aged, their 
problems, and society’s efforts 
aid them continuing function- 
ing human beings. 

tables, 431 pp. 


Social Psychology 

Stansfeld Sargent, Clinical Psy- 
chologist and Robert William- 
son, City College. 2nd Ed. 
systematic, integrative study 
social behavior. Describes person- 
ality variables, situational factors, 
human perceptions, ete. 

ills., tables; 649 pp. 


Leisure and Recreation 
Martin Neumeyer, Univ. 
Southern California; and Esther 
Neumeyer, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 3rd Ed. Studies the socio- 
logical aspects leisure and 
reation, the factors involved 
leisure and recreational activities, 
and the importance social rela- 
tions and processes. 473 pp. 


COMPANY 
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PERSONALITY: Interdisciplinary Approach 


Louis Thorpe, Professor Education and Psychology, University 
Southern California; and Schmuller, formerly Instructor 
Education, Los Angeles State College. 


Thoroughly rounded its presentation personality, this new 
book synthesizes the most recent research and analysis the fields 
psychology, sociology, education, social psychology and cultural 
anthropology. takes cognizance the current view that any less 
thorough study personality not only inadequate but misleading. 

The authors have attempted present divergent views the 
many controversial issues involved, and emphasize scientific 
method applied the study personality. 

May 1958 


PROVEN 


PLANNING FOR MARRIAGE 


Oliver Butterfield, Family Relations Counselor, Mt. An- 
tonio College. The Van Nostrand Series Sociology. 


Drawing extensively from his broad experience minister, 
social worker, and college instructor, Dr. Butterfield discusses, 
practical terms, the problems young people whose main concern 
build their marriages wisely. sets forth scientific findings 
with understanding and good taste. The unusually helpful teaching 
aids include research projects, complementary readings and term 
papers, and carefully compiled and representative bibliography. 
glossary and index provide quick, accurate reference basic facts 
and special terms. 

343 pages, $5.25 


Write for examination copies. 


Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


Quarterly Periodical 


The purpose this UNESCO periodical acquaint social scientists with 
work that has been conducted national and international organizations and 
individuals throughout the world. 


Subscription: $3.50 year. Single copies: $1.00 each. 


JUST ARRIVED—Vol. No. 
Part The Negro the United States America 


Vol. No. 
Part The Social Consequences Automation 


LATEST UNESCO PUBLICATIONS THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
INDEX TRANSLATIONUM, Vol. (1958) 


The record for 1956: 27,617 current translations, published countries, 
are here listed countries ten major categories. 632 pages, which 100 
list translations published the Soviet Union. Complete index authors. 
Price $18.00 cloth, $16.00 paper. 


(Earlier volumes available limited quantities) 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 


STATISTICS 


Deals with the teaching statistics Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, 
Egypt, France, Germany, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Syria, United Kingdom, United 
States America, USSR and Yugoslavia;—describes the prevailing relation- 
ship statistical training education such disciplines economics, sociol- 
ogy and demography;—includes the results round-table 
Rio Janeiro, June 1956, 209 pages—$2.75 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING SOCIAL SCIENCES: DEMOG- 


RAPHY 

Prepared the International Union for the Scientific Study Population 
the basis reports from Australia, France, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latin America, the Netherlands, the Northern 
European countries, Southeast Asia, the United Kingdom, United States 
America and Yugoslavia;—outlines the way which demography now being 
taught, the implications for instruction programs the nature demography, 
and basic well highly specialized studies needed this field. 200 pages, 


Order from 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
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The Negro Question 


George Cable. the decade before 
the turn the century, George Wash- 
ington Cable, the famous New Orleans 
novelist developed the most consistent 
case for exterding unrestricted civil rights 
Negroes. His selected writings 
this subject are particularly interesting 
the light today’s events. 


The Organization Man 


William Whyte, Jr. The conflict be- 
tween traditional American individualism 
and the tendency toward uniformity that 
now threatens destroy it, the sub- 
ject this penetrating best-seller. $1.45 


The 


Edmund Wilson. One America’s fore- 


most critics and commentators gives his 
personal views education, science, sex, 
religion and war, well long and 
now famous autobiographical memoir 
his childhood. 


<> 


For complete list all Anchor Books 
now print, see your bookseller 
write Doubleday Anchor Books, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


American Journal Sociology 


May, 1958 
DURKHEIM-SIMMEL COMMEMORATIVE ISSUE 


Emile Durkheim: Enemy Fixed Psychological Elements 


—Harry Alpert 


Georg Simmel’s Style Work: Contribution the Sociology the Soci- 


ologist 


Suicide, Homicide, and the Socialization Aggression 


Social Behavior Exchange 


Some Hypotheses Groups from Simmel 


—Lewis Coser 
—Martin Gold 
—George Homans 
—Theodore Mills 


Attachment and Alienation: Complementary Aspects the Work Durkheim 


and Simmel 


Social Morphology and Human Ecology 
Durkheim’s Suicide and Problems Empirical Research 
The Challenge Durkheim and Simmel 


—Kaspar Naegele 
—Leo Schnore 
—Hanan Selvin 
—Kurt Wolff 


Introductory Offer New Subscribers 
One Volume issues) $5.00 


Order from 


The University Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago 37, 
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publication 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


OCIOMETRY 


JOURNAL RESEARCH 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY Architecture and social interaction 


Opposite sex sociometric choices 


Sex role jury deliberation 


PREVIOUS ISSUES HAVE Measurement status perception 


Assessment persuasibility 


Leadership theory 
Differential social perception Interpersonal perception 
Group norms bomber crews The compensation executives 


Personality and group position Leadership and socia! change 


$9.00 per year for four RATE MEMBERS 
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NEW Prentice-Hall Books 


THE SOCIOLOGY 
AMERICAN LIFE 
HAROLD HOFFSOMMER, University Maryland 


descriptive, analytical, sociological view American life. 
Part covers such topics immigration, cultural backgrounds 
and assimilation. Part first explains the significance 
group life, then focuses rural and urban groups and social 
differences. Part III proceeds analyze the major institu- 
tions (family, religion, education, etc.) they have developed 
under the unusual conditions the American environment. 
Part emphasizes the impact modern communication 
other factors social interaction, culture and personality. 
The first part each chapter the sociological frame- 


work, followed several readings descriptive the actual 
American scene. 


approx. 688 pp. Pub. Feb. 1958 Text price $7.50 


BUILDING SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE, 3rd Ed. 


JUDSON LANDIS, Univ. California, and 
MARY LANDIS 


Dominating the field for the last years; “Landis and 
Landis” has been the popular reference with college students 
ever since the first edition appeared. Its positive 
accuracy and research, skill writing, taste 
ment have made the leader its field. The 1958 Third 
Edition incorporates the latest research, increases the use 
case histories and adds new chapters help this 
leadership. The book assumes that within the power 
most people build good marriages they are adequately 
prepared. 

approx. 640 pp. Pub. May 1958 Price 


THE WORLD WORK: Industrial 
Society and Human Relations 


ROBERT DUBIN, University Oregon 


This pew and unusual book probes deep into the framework 
modern management and the characteristics human be- 
havior. The author’s penetrating analyses explain the “whys” 
managerial behavior and realistic managerial decisions. 
The problems working people and their actual working 
behavior are interpreted reveal the human consequences 
of, and the reasons for, such managerial techniques motion 
study, job analysis, production planning, financial and non- 
financial incentives. wide range research integrated 
with occupational mobility, the meaning work, and per- 
sonal working careers give you revealing study why 
people act they work situation. 


approx. 496 pp. Pub. May 1958 $7.95 
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